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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE writing of this book has extended over several 
years. The author has never felt that he could write 
to order, but only as his subject slowly and naturally 
unfolded itself, as his message gradually and surely 
became clear to him. 

Domestic bereavement and personal ill-health have 
also interrupted and prolonged the task of composition. 

Thus some of the earlier arguments and allusions 
may, in the swift rush and development of events and 
conditions, have somewhat lost their point and force. 
But the work as a whole, the author ventures to think, 
has gained by the slowness and carefulness of the process 
of production. 

Especially he thinks that the latter pages on War 
have profited by being written while the present great 
European struggle was actually being waged. 
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SUFFERING AND WRONG 


INTRODUCTION 


GALA RTE Rak 
SUFFERING—WRONG—RELIGION 


TuE suffering which so constantly confronts us in this 
world is an endless pain and perplexity to us. There 
isso much of it. It exhibits so many aspects. It is so 
widespread, so universal even, involving not only man, 
but the unnumbered other creatures. The spectacle of 
it afflicts us acutely. The thought of it is like a heavy 
burden upon our minds. It is asa haunting nightmare 
from which we get no relief. 

And the peculiar painfulness of it is that it appears 
to yield in so slight a degree to our attempts to deal 
with it. When we have done our apparent utmost it 
is still before us. After all our efforts, all our charities, 
all our philanthropies, all our social schemes, all our 
economic experiments, all our legislative enactments 
even, its vast mass still faces us but little diminished. 
Sometimes indeed when we throw our minds back to 
a time many generations ago, and compare the state of 
things then with the state of things now, we think we 
see signs of change for the better; and we take some 
comfort in the thought. But the comfort is only slight. 
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For even so the wrong and wretchedness actually 
existing around us to-day are so great, so appalling 
even, that the difference between the past and the 
present appears insignificant. 

Nor does the sight of all this suffering only distress 
our sensibilities. It affects us more deeply and in- 
timately. It disturbs our faith; it weakens—or is 
apt to weaken—our piety; it paralyses—or threatens 
to paralyse—those devout feelings of trust and love 
which are the deepest springs of our happiness. In 
presence of so much sorrow and misery we are disposed 
to think vaguely that there is something wrong with 
the world, that the arrangements of Providence are 
awry, that the power which governs things is not so 
good or so great as we had imagined. Our vision of 
the Perfect Goodness, that vision which is to our 
souls as the very sunshine to the flowers, is obscured 
by the clouds of earth-born perplexity and mis- 
giving. We cannot indeed give up our faith in the 
great good God. To surrender that were to surrender 
all. And yet we feel somehow as though it were being 
undermined. 

Our accustomed advisers do not help us much in this 
difficulty. The philosophers and theologians have in- 
deed much to say on this subject of the suffering of 
the world. It assumes for them the magnitude and 
significance of a great Problem of Evil, a problem 
which engages much of their attention, and in dealing 
with which they expend much learning and labour. 
But they appear rather successful in stating and 
emphasising the problem than in solving it. They 
make us sensible of its gravity and difficulty; they 
do not enable us to dispose of it. They paint in suffi- 
ciently strong colours the picture of the sorrowing, 
suffering world, the spectacle of the groaning and 
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travailing creation ; but they do not help us to a more 
hopeful view of it. 

The considerations they offer in relief of our per- 
plexities are mainly two. First they point out that 
after all there is more of pleasure than of pain, of 
joy than of sorrow in the world; they urge that when 
we count the ills of existence on the one hand and its 
blessings on the other, the latter quite outnumber the 
former ; they claim that when we balance the evil and 
the good of life, the latter has the preponderance. But 
this is rather an argument for the tolerableness of 
existence on the whole than a solution of the problem 
of suffering, or a vindication of the belief in a perfect 
goodness at the heart of things. Besides, although 
life is admittedly quite tolerable for most people, and 
even very pleasant for some people, it appears to be 
quite intolerable for other people. The newspapers 
afford daily evidence that there are people in the world 
to whom life is so far from tolerable that they are pre- 
pared to put an end to it, and this in the most violent 
and terrible ways—to throw themselves before the 
thunderous express, to plunge into the deep, dark- 
rushing stream, to cut their throats, to hang themselves, 
to take poison, suffocate themselves with gas fumes— 
anything, everything to escape the burden of existence 
in this world. And although such people are usually 
assumed to be insane, at least for the time being,— 
‘‘Temporary Insanity” is the common verdict of the 
coroner’s jury,—the truth probably is that they are 
only insane in the sense of being absolutely hopeless 
and unhappy. It is a strange commentary on this 
argument as to the tolerableness of existence, and also 
a strange satire on our boasted twentieth-century 
civilisation, that in recent years one of our great religious 
organisations—that one which sets itself most definitely 
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and determinedly to deal with social suffering and 
misery—has found it advisable to institute a “ Suicide 
Bureau,” an agency. designed to afford help and advice 
to those attacked by the terrible temptation to self- 
destruction. The annual reports of this bureau show 
that large numbers—large absolutely if not relatively 
considered—avail themselves of its services. And a 
similar agency, but under more private auspices, which 
has been more recently established, tells the same tale 
of the numbers seeking its help. We may be quite 
sure that if so many people are ready to come forward 
and confess to the distressing dilemma in which they 
find themselves, there must be others—perhaps as large 
a number—who are in similar straits, but shrink from 
declaring their condition. And there may be an even 
larger number of people who, if not so disappointed of 
existence as to be willing to take desperate measures 
for its termination, are yet so out of love with it that 
they would willingly lie down and quietly die, if that 
were possible. Indeed this reasoning which seeks to 
solve the problem of suffering by affirming the tolerable- 
ness of existence fails even completely to grasp the 
problem. It does not take into consideration the 
lives of all men. It only takes into view the lives of 
the more comfortable classes. Doubtless these are the 
large majority; but surely the small but miserable 
minority from whom the ranks of the suicides are 
constantly recruited ought to be included in the con- 
sideration. They are as much the creatures of Pro- 
vidence as the rest, and no vindication of the ways of 
God to men can be adequate which leaves them out of 
account. If God is not good to all, and to all equally, 
how can He be truly said to be good to any ? Surely 
we are too selfish in our thoughts and reasonings about 
God, too ready to be content if we can show that He 
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is good to us and ours, to the favoured majority to 
which we have the good fortune to belong, but too ready. 
to forget those who appear entirely outcast from His 
care. How different our spirit to that of the Apostle 
who was willing to forfeit his own assured place in the 
Divine regard if so outcast Israel might be restored. 

The other consideration the philosophers and theo- 
logians urge upon us is that suffering, if a physical ill 
is a spiritual blessing, if bad for the body is good for 
the soul. It stimulates the mind, they urge, calling 
forth the energies of thought and will. Also it draws 
out the moral forces, making us strong and steadfast, 
patient and courageous. Especially it awakens the 
affections, inducing sympathy and fellow-feeling, tender- 
ness and compassion. And in so far as this is a state- 
ment of facts it goes a long way towards the solution 
of the problem. Man isa spiritual being, and whatever 
strengthens and develops his higher energies and attri- 
butes is essentially inthe nature of good. Unfortunately, 
this statement does not correspond with the facts, at 
least not with the whole of them. It is true that suffer- 
ing strengthens and stimulates some men, but it is 
equally true that it crushes and beats down others. 
It is true that it makes some men patient and brave, 
but it makes others anxious and unhappy. It is true 
that it renders some people soft and sympathetic, 
kind and considerate; but others become bitter and 
resentful, even cruel and wicked under its influence. 
Nor is it unnatural that the effect of suffering should be 
so various since its incidence is so unequal. It falls 
very lightly upon some, it comes down with heavy force 
on others. There are those who appear to enjoy almost 
entire immunity from it, and there are those who 
seem almost continually beset: by it. Some men pass 
their lives in uninterrupted ease and almost unbounded 
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enjoyment; toil, hardship, necessity, privation, the 
shame of social serfdom, are things the bitter taste of 
which never enters their mouths. Other men must 
bend their necks day by day to the yoke of hard, un- 
ending toil, while poverty and want, weariness and 
weakness, combined with the disdain and scorn of those 
above them, enter largely into their experience. Surely 
if suffering is a good it is a good for all. Surely if it is 
to be considered as a sort of bitter medicine necessary 
for men’s spiritual purging and purification, it were 
well that it should be administered to all, and to none 
‘more or less than to others. 

No, these considerations urged upon us by the philo- 
sophers and the theologians do not carry us very far 
in our quest, and certainly do not enable us to solve 
our problem. Indeed the philosophers and theologians 
themselves appear quite to recognise this; they some- 
times even admit in express terms the imperfect outcome 
of their efforts. So that so far as they are concerned 
we are left with the great question still facing us; left 
with the vague idea of some evil, hurtful, inexpugnable 
infiuence or element at the very heart of things, or left 
at least with the feeling of some awful, inexplicable 
uncertainty, even mystery, enveloping existence. 

And yet we cannot rest so. Not only does our piety 
urge us to try to clear away the clouds which obscure 
our vision of the Perfect Goodness, but our reason also 
impels us to seek earnestly and even obstinately for an 
answer to our ever-recurring questions. We know that 
we live in a reasonable universe. At least we assume 
this, and must assume it as the basis and beginning of 
all our inquiries and considerations in every province 
and department of thought. In the great department 
of science we assume this. All the investigations and 
inquiries of the physical philosopher begin in the assump- 
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tion that the world around us is a reasonable world, 
that it can be understood, explained, interpreted. 
The scientist never regards any of his problems as 
insoluble ; he may feel that they are very difficult, and 
that he will have to work hard and wait long for their 
solution; but he does not doubt the issue. And the 
splendid achievements and wonderful results of modern 
science constitute the vindication of his faith. Surely 
the assurance which is so helpful in physical inquiries 
and problems should prove not less helpful in those of 
religion. In this province we have to deal with the 
same rational universe; our minds are in communion 
with the same perfect intelligence ; and we may be quite 
sure here as elsewhere that to every reasonable question 
there will ensue a reasonable answer; that for every 
rational problem there will be found a rational solution ; 
that when we are earnestly seeking a truth, a truth 
necessary to our peace and happiness, that truth will 
not for ever be withheld from us. 

Is it possible that our failure to solve the problem so 
far has been due to our approaching it too constantly 
from one standpoint ? We know from experience in 
other departments of inquiry that questions are apt 
to become difficult and confused in this way, and that 
it is not until they are looked at from a different stand- 
point and stated in a perhaps simpler form that they 
can be successfully dealt with. May it not be that we 
have approached the present problem too exclusively 
from the standpoint of the order of existence, and have 
fallen into the error of regarding the suffering of the 
world as attributable wholly to the nature of things, 
an error which appears perhaps in the very form of the 
problem which we usually state as a problem of evil, 
although principally and primarily it is a problem of 
suffering? At any rate it cannot be amiss if we change 
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our point of view, and approach the inquiry from one 
in which the suffering of the world is regarded as attribut- 
able not solely or chiefly to the order of existence but 
also and especially to other causes. And immediately 
we do this the difficulties begin to lessen, the doubts 
‘to diminish, the light to appear. And the farther we 
proceed upon these lines, especially the more strictly 
we regard the problem principally as one of suffering, 
and set ourselves carefully to ascertain the causes of 
this suffering, the clearer the light becomes. 

Yes. When we consider carefully, closely, and com- 
pletely the suffering which confronts us in this world, 
we gradually but certainly discover that the vast bulk 
of it need not be. It is not a necessary consequence of 
the course of creation. It does not issue inevitably 
from the order of existence. It does not arise from 
anything wrong with the world, nor is it attributable 
to any harmful, unmasterable influence or element at 
the heart of things. There is no awful and inexplicable 
mystery about it. Its origin is perfectly plain, only 
too plain in truth. It is due to human agency. It is 
the result of those many forms of human injustice and 
cruelty which are the joint product of human ignorance 
and selfishness, are engendered of human error and sin. 


“Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


So laments the poet, and the words have a significance 
and a vastness of application which have probably 
never been perfectly perceived. The mourning and 
lamentation which go up continually from the many 
sufferers of the world, from the multitudes of suffering 
men and women, and from the still larger hosts of suffer- 
ing brute creatures, when truly interpreted are not a 
cry against heaven but against earth, not a protest 
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against the workings of Providence but against the 
arrangements of men, not an indictment of the ways 
of God but an arraignment of the ways of the world. 
Yes, the cause of it all is our own inhumanity. Not 
indeed inhumanity as such, for if the sufferings of the 
world were obviously and openly due to inhumanity, 
we may be sure they would soon be terminated. All the 
same, they are really due to this cause; they are the 
result of inhumanity, but in the guise of other things, 
things less ethically opprobrious, less conventionally 
censurable. And chiefly to these things—custom, 
convention, fashion, prescription; also to privileges 
of position, prerogatives of power, rights of rank; and 
especially perhaps to claims of vested interests. That 
is to say, we do really inflict upon our fellow-creatures 
the unnumbered ills they endure ; upon our fellow men 
and women poverty which is almost starvation, toil 
which is almost serfdom, degradation which almost 
amounts to the destruction of their manhood and 
womanhood ; and upon our fellow brute-creatures pains 
and penalties of the most cruel and cowardly kind; but 
we avail ourselves of abundant excuses furnished by 
conventional ideals and traditional ethics for our 
conduct. We claim that we have the right or the 
privilege to do these things; we even argue that it 
is necessary to do these things; more, we deliberately 
declare that it is obligatory to do these things. 
It is intended to fully illustrate and unfold this 
view in subsequent chapters. An attempt will be made 
to demonstrate in detail that the suffering to be seen 
in the world is due in bulk to the causes just indicated. 
But even at the present point some assurance on this 
head may be attained. Let the reader then take some 
case of suffering which lies immediately before his eyes, 
and inquire as to the cause of it, taking care that he gets 
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back to the real and actual as distinguished from the 
ostensible and accepted cause. It will transpire almost 
certainly that the cause is some usage, fashion, prescrip- 
tion, or privilege which has no slightest sanction in right 
or reason, but is just a case—to coin a phrase—of 
customal wrong. It may even transpire that the cause 
is some usage or habit to which the reader himself 
regularly lends the support of his practice, so blind are 
we often to the effects of our own actions. Even if it 
be a case of that sort of suffering which we usually 
attribute to purely natural causes, a case of serious 
sickness, say, it will probably be found that artificial 
causes, in the form of those economic conditions which 
condemn so many people to spend their lives in hard, 
exacting, and unwholesome labour, have also had a 
great deal to do with it. Or let him adopt another 
test. Let him take as his example of suffering some 
disadvantage or disability, some so-called misfortune, 
under which he himself is labouring, and he will perhaps 
see the truth of the present contention still more clearly, 
for there is nothing which so sharpens our perception 
of the causes of the world’s ills as personal experience of 
those ills. He will probably find that, unless he has 
frankly to admit that his suffering is the penalty of his 
own fault and folly, it is due to some such cause as has 
been indicated. Yea, even if honestly obliged to attach 
some blame to himself, he will likely also recognise that 
harmful and oppressive economic or social conditions 
have undoubtedly had some share, perhaps the chief 
share, in the result. 

But the most serious aspect of this subject of the 
suffering of the world emerges when we consider it with 
reference to the influence of our traditional religion— 
Christianity. For it is plain that Christianity has not 
the power to put an end to the world’s suffering—has not 
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the power, that is to say, to put an end to the ideas, 
habits and interests, the customs, conventions and in- 
stitutions which are its cause. This view will be fully 
exhibited and evidenced in the latter part of these pages. 
But even at this stage some slight idea of it is possible. 
For it is at least clear that Christianity has not so far 
put an end to the world’s suffering, and this although 
it has already been for some two thousand years at work 
among us. It is, indeed, not the business of religion to 
put an end to all the world’s suffering. To that part 
of it which issues inevitably from the order of things, 

“and is to be regarded as part of the discipline and educa- 
tion of existence, it is rather the business of religion 
to teach men humbly and trustfully to submit. But 

“to that suffering which springs from the ignorance 
and error, the shortsightedness and selfishness of men, 
and from the customal wrongs in which these are ex- 
pressed and stereotyped, it is the business, the grand 
business, of religion to deliver the world. And it is this 
vast mass of suffering which is in view in the conten- 
tion that Christianity has not so far put an end to the 
world’s ills. 

Christianity has not for instance put an end to the 
suffering involved in inebriety. Nor with that resulting 
from the subjection and degradation of woman. Nor 
with that caused by the world’s fighting customs. Nor 
with that involved in poverty, or in harsh and oppressive 
penal codes. Nor, last but not least, with that inflicted 
upon unnumbered innocent and harmless creatures by 
flesh-eating practices. Indeed, to say simply that our 
accepted creed has not terminated these things, is 
short of the facts. It has permitted most of them to 
grow much worse. There was inebriety in the world 
two thousand years ago when Christianity began its 
course, also war, also poverty, also flesh-eating. But 
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the suffering arising out of these things is much greater 
to-day, and this not only absolutely but relatively 
regarded. Christianity, that is to say, has not only 
not cured the world of these ills, it has actually allowed 
them to grow much worse. 

To say all this is not to say that our old and honoured 
religion has been of no use and value in the world: 
Christianity has been of most mighty and beneficent 
use and effect. But it is to say that Christianity has 
not saved the world—not saved it, that is, from its actual 
ills and miseries, from the vast mass of its sufferings and 
sorrows. And what it has not done in the past the 
inference is that it will not do in the future. That there 
is indeed ground for much more than inference in this 
direction will be shown in the sequel. 

The object of this book, then, is twofold. First, to 
show, at some length, that the vast bulk of the suffering 
we witness around us is due, not to the necessary con- 
stitution and course of things, but to causes which, as 
they are the result of human agency, so they can be 
removed by human agency. Second, to show, at less 
length, for it is unhappily not a difficult task, that our 
traditional faith is incapable of actuating and inspiring 
the kind and degree of effort necessary for the removal 
of these causes, but that for this we need a new religion. 

In conclusion it will be shown that this new religion is 
already coming amongst us, is indeed “‘in our mouths 
and in our hearts, that we may do it.” 


PART I 
THE SUFFERING OF INEBRIETY 


GHArPAT ER 11 
DRUNKENNESS AND THE DRINKING CUSTOM 


THE view of suffering put forward in the preceding 
chapter must now be fully unfolded and illustrated, 
and the demonstration essayed in detail of the view 
that the bulk of the world’s ills are due to causes which 
are in the nature of customal wrongs. 

And a beginning may very well be made with the 
consideration of the suffering with which we are so 
familiar—familiar almost to the extent of indifference— 
associated with inebriety. Of all the miserable men 
we see about us surely none is more utterly miserable 
than the victim of the drinking habit. The unhappiness 
he experiences in his hours of awakening and sober- | 
ness, when he realises his condition, and the possi- 
bilities of the future, must be beyond expression. To 
know that he is slowly but surely deteriorating alike 
in body and in mind, losing his physical health and 
soundness, losing his mental clearness and grip, and 
losing thus that working power upon which so much 
depends in the struggle of life; to know also that he 
is losing his social status and position, forfeiting the 


honour and esteem of his fellows, and becoming instead 
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the object of their half-pitying, half-contemptuous | 
regard ; to know especially that the future has little 
or no hope for him; that after every effort he may 
make to recover himself he is likely to fall back again 
into the quicksand which is ready to engulf him—to 
know all this must be to feel a bitterness of the most 
poignant character. And when, as is sometimes the 
case, the inebriate is a man of education and intelli- 
gence, with the refined tastes and instincts bred of 
culture and social position; a man, moreover, who 
commenced his career with high ambitions, and the aim 
to make something worthy of his life, then the know- 
ledge that he is slowly degenerating into an utter and 
irreclaimable sot must be painful beyond the power 
of words to tell. 

And it is not the inebriate alone who suffers; it is 
those about him; those related to him; his friends, 
his family, his wife, his children. They suffer through 
their affections in the contemplation of the spectacle 
of the slow, sure undoing of the one whom they love. 
And they suffer also in their circumstances ; for they 
share in the social and temporal loss and disadvantage 
which he incurs. Nor are the consequences confined to 
this circle. Society at large suffers, and in no slight 
degree. Under the influence of drink men are apt to 
do not only the most mad and foolish things—things 
directly contrary to their own obvious and important 
interests—but the most wicked and criminal things, 
things of the most terrible and tragic import for society. 
The veryworst offences against human life and happiness, 
the most violent and brutal deeds, the most uncontrol- 
lable and demoniac outbreaks, are attributable to this in- 
fluence. Our judges, governors of prisons and asylums, 
and our statesmen, as well as our social reformers and 
philanthropists, have told us this over and over again. 
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What is the cause of all this suffering ? What is 
the great tap-root of this monstrous Upas tree of ill ? 
Is it something in the very nature of things, something 
involved in the very course of creation? Are all these 
miseries and woes inevitable, unpreventable, irremedi- 
able ? Surely no one, whatever the point of view from 
which he approaches the question, would proffer such 
ananswer. The answer usually offered is that the cause 
is the drink victim’s own weakness and waywardness, 
his own fault and folly. These ills and injuries all 
result, it is said, from his failure to observe due drinking 
limits, from his immoderation and excess. But in this 
discussion another and different view will be main- 
tained—the view, namely, that the drunkard, although 
_ responsible, really and deeply responsible, is not solely 
and chiefly responsible, but that his sufferings, and the 
sufferings of those affected by and involved with him, 
are due principally and primarily to ignorant, heedless 
usage; the view that the drunkard in fact is caught 
in the trap of a selfish social custom, enmeshed in the 
snare of a treacherous social indulgence. 

Drinkingis a custom. Most people drink—drink more 
or less frequently, more or less freely. They keep 
drink in their houses, they have drink on their tables. 
They drink at meal-times ; they drink on occasions of 
social intercourse and pleasure; they pledge their good 
wishes and friendly sentiments in drink. They drink 
to keep their physical tone, or to recover it; to main- 
tain their bodily health, or to regain it when lost. They 
drink when at home, and they drink when abroad. 
They even drink at church, and as a part of the most 
solemn ceremony of their faith. The extent of this 
drinking custom indeed is illustrated by the quite 
gigantic industry which is engaged in manufacturing 
liquor ; and still more, perhaps, by the perfectly stu- 
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pendous amount of money which, according to official 
statistics, is annually spent on drink. Nor is it only 
the ignorant, unthinking, uninfluential part of the 
community who indulge in this way. Those whose 
actions and habits set the standard and give the lead 
to their fellows, the enlightened and educated, the 
respectable and religious, do so also. These latter in- 
deed indulge less freely, practise what is called strict mod- . 
eration ; all the same they participate in the practice, 
give it the support and sanction of their example. 
Further, it is to be noted that this practice of drink- 
ing tends to pass into the habit of drunkenness, does 
actually pass into that habit in the case of a number— 
a not inconsiderable number—of those who indulge 
in it. If complete statistics as to intemperance were 
available, it would be possible to show the precise 
number who, every year, every month, yes, every week, 
day, hour, moment, pass from the stage of convention- 
ally innocent to that of conventionally censurable 
indulgence. But we do not need statistics to convince 
us of the reality and regularity of this process. We 
can see it actually going on around us. In the various 
classes of the community whose lives are more or less 
open to observation, in the range of our general ac- 
quaintances, in the circle of our personal friendships, 
yea, even sometimes in the sphere of our domestic 
relationships, we can see this happening. We see 
people whom we know, people whom we are interested 
in, people for whose welfare we are earnestly solicitous, 
or even whose happiness is intimately bound up with 
our own, passing from the supposedly safe and happy 
condition of the moderate drinker to the entirely unsafe 
and unhappy condition of the immoderate drinker. 
At first we may not be quite certain as to what is going 
on; the early stages of the process are obscure. Our 
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bosoms, as we look on, are torn with the conflicting 
emotions of hope and fear, of apprehension and of 
clinging trust. But eventually there is no longer any 
ground of uncertainty. We know in what class we 
must. place those whose fate so deeply moves us. 
Further, if we look into the matter closely we can 
see how it is that people pass from one state to the 
other. The idea at the root of this custom of drinking 
is that it is a good thing—good, at least, in the sense 
of being very pleasant and delightful, resulting in a 
quickening, a stimulus, an exhilaration even, which is 
quite special. There is even the idea that drinking is 
good for health and well-being. The natural conse- 
quence is that those who indulge in this custom are 
inclined to indulge in it freely. And although there is 
in connection with the custom the further idea that 
after a certain limit it ceases to be a good thing and 
becomes instead a harmful thing, still the tendency is 
to indulge quite up to that limit so as to get all the 
good out of the practice which can be got safely. And 
that is just how people become drunkards. For this 
limit which separates, or is supposed to separate, the 
beneficial from the harmful use of alcoholic drinks is 
entirely indiscernible beforehand. The truth probably 
is that there is no such limit or point of transition, but 
that this custom is of the same nature at the beginning 
as at the ending, that the exhilaration and stimulus 
of the earlier stage is of a piece with the intoxication 
and excitement of the later stage. Modernscientific 
research into the physiological effects of alcohol appears 
to be tending strongly and surely towards the demonstra- 
tion that its effects are deleterious from the very outset, 
that it is bad not only in what is called the excessive, , 
but in what is called the moderate, even strictly moderate 
use of it—bad not only in the last but in the very first 
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glass consumed. But at least this is certain that no 
man can discern beforehand the point at which alcoholic 
drinks entirely alter, yea, completely reverse, their 
nature and influence, cease to do good, begin to do 
harm. No man can discover beforehand the line of 
demarcation on this side of which he is perfectly safe, 
on the other side of which he is exposed to all the ills 
and injuries of habitual intemperance. 

That this is so may be strongly inferred from the 
sort of men who are sometimes seen suffering from the 
drink habit, for they are just the men who would be 
likely to discover such a line if it existed. They are men 
of trained thought and disciplined intelligence, capable 
of carefully observing their own condition and of noting 
the changes which take place therein, and capable 
therefore of discerning any point at which a practice 
which has hitherto only affected them beneficially, 
begins to affect them in a wholly opposite manner. 
And they are men, moreover, in that social and pro- 
fessional position—lawyers, doctors, journalists, ministers 
of religion even—for whom to lapse into intemperance 
means to suffer the most serious prejudice, indeed to 
incur irretrievable ruin. That they do so lapse, surely 
shows that there is no clearly discernible line of cleavage 
between sobriety and inebriety. Such men would 
never deliberately and with their eyes open pass over 
a line whose passage meant so much for them. -We 
know of men indeed whose failure to keep on the right 
side of this supposed line might be regarded as quite 
consistent with the-idea of its existence—ignorant, 
untaught men, unaccustomed to observe their own 
condition, and having, moreover, only a slight social 
position at stake. The lapse of such men into in- 
temperate habits—and it is well known that they do 
often so lapse—could hardly perhaps be claimed as 
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having much significance in relation to the present 
point. But that men of the class previously described 
should become the hopeless inebriates we sometimes 
see them is surely significant in the utmost degree. 

But we are not dependent upon merely inferential 
argument in this matter. That there is no clear, 
conspicuous line marking off the safe from the unsafe 
indulgence in intoxicants is evident from the process 
by which men actually become drunkards. Here is 
a man—a young man, say—who is just commencing 
the practice of drinking. At first he takes just one glass 
atatime. So doing, he is sensible only of the pleasure, 
stimulus, and exhilaration which have been already 
referred to. And so long as he keeps to this nothing 
more is felt. After a time, however, noticing that 
others take two glasses, and wishing to prove all the 
pleasant possibilities of the practice, he begins himself 
to indulge in two. There is an increase of the sensa- 
tions of pleasure already experienced, but nothing 
worse, or decidedly worse. But presently, seeing that 
others take three or even four glasses, he decides to do 
the same. And now something happens. He himself 
indeed is not conscious of it, or only in a very vague, 
uncertain, stupid sort of way. But others are quite 
aware of it, for in this game—this sad, this piteous 
game of drinking—it is the onlookers who see most of 
the game. And shortly he himself becomes aware of 
what has happened. The sorrowful and reproachful 
or derisive and disdainful looks of those about him, 
even if he is spared the pain of an undisguised accusa- 
tion, make it only too clear to him that he has sadly 
lapsed, that he has, in fact, been drunk; and his own 
inward sensations, those pains and penalties which 
mark nature’s reaction in such a case, confirm the 
outward testimony. 
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Now if this is at all a true description of how a man 
first gets drunk, and it will probably be generally recog- 
nised as such, it is plain that a man never sees before- 
hand the line which separates sobriety from drunken- 
ness. He is drunk before he knows that he is about 
to be drunk. He is intoxicated before he is aware 
that intoxication is imminent. He passes over the 
supposed line without noticing that there is such a 
line. And, since the process by which a man becomes 
an inebriate, an habitual drunkard, is very much a 
repetition and prolongation of that by which he first 
gets drunk, is a process, that is, of trying to do safely 
what others appear able to do safely, it follows also that 
there is no clear, discernible line separating customary 
indulgence from utter intemperance. Plainly the habit 
of drunkenness grows out of the custom of drinking. 

It is not to be expected, however, that those who take 
the other and more accepted view, that drunkenness is 
due to the fault of the drunkard, will readily give up 
their position, or, at least, without urging objection 
and counter arguments. They will urge that, although 
many people do pass from drinking to drunkenness, 
they are nevertheless quite a minority, and that the 
altogether larger number of those who indulge in 
alcoholic beverages never lapse into excess, but remain 
moderate drinkers to the end of their lives. They will 
further urge that even if it is not possible to draw a 
line for everybody clearly separating the safe from the 
unsafe use of these drinks, it is possible for each individual 
to draw a line for himself, to exercise such care and 
caution, such temperance and self-restraint in their 
use as shall prevent him becoming a drunkard. And 
they will yet further urge that as the moderate drinker 
does exercise this care and caution, this temperance and 
self-restraint, his example is a perfectly safe one, which, 
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if others do not follow, the consequences must be upon 
their own heads. 

Well, let us see. It may be freely admitted that it 
is only a minority, a very small minority of the users of 
intoxicants who become drunkards; and we may well 
be thankful that such is the case, for if the opposite 
were the case, if the large majority became drunkards, 
it is difficult to imagine how society could continue 
long to exist. On the other hand it must be pointed out 
that even if the minority were very much smaller than 
it actually is, the responsibility of those who participate 
in this custom—unless indeed the moderate drinker 
can establish his claim that he sets a perfectly safe 
example—would still be a heavy one. Yea, if it were 
the fact that only very few people indeed actually 
passed from drinking to drunkenness, the responsibility 
in question would still not be a light one. In truth 
inebriety is in all its aspects and influences so serious, 
so terrible a thing, that if only one individual, one most 
unhappy man or woman, became a victim to it, the 
responsibility of helping to bring about this unspeakable 
eventuality would be one from which we all might well 
shrink. 

But let us examine the moderate drinker’s claim. 
It may be truly granted that care and caution, self- 
restraint and moderation, are good qualities wherever 
they are found, good when exercised in the use of 
alcoholic drinks as when exercised in respect to anything 
else whatever. Those who carry their caution and 
self-control to the extent of resolutely refusing to use 
these drinks at any time or under any circumstances, 
need have no difficulty in recognising the care and self- 

‘restraint implied in using them only at some times 
and in some circumstances. It may further be freely 
granted that those who use these drinks carefully and 
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what is called temperately are more likely to escape their 
worst effects than those who use them in an opposite 
fashion. It may even be freely granted that the more 
heedful and strict a man is in this matter, the more 
nearly he will approximate to the complete safety of 
those who abstain altogether. But this is absolutely 
all that can be granted. It cannot be granted that 
moderate drinking is a perfectly safe practice. It does 
not follow because the majority of moderate drinkers 
remain in that category to the end that therefore every 
moderate drinker can be sure that he himself will be 
among the majority. The individual moderate drinker 
has no right to expect that the whole natural tendency 
of things as evidenced by immemorial experience is 
going to be altered or reversed in his especial interest, 
that drinking will not continue to produce drunkenness 
in the future as it has always done in the past, and that 
he himself may not be injuriously affected. If he allows 
himself even to a small extent in a dubious indulgence, 
he must take the chances and be prepared for the 
eventualities which belong to or may issue from it. 
Those who play with fire must run the risk of being 
burnt. Those who walk in slippery paths must accept 
the possibility of a disastrous fall. However strong a 
hope, however firm a persuasion the moderate drinker 
may cherish that he will be among those who escape all 
the dangers and come out right in the end, he cannot 
be sure that this will be his lot. Other people before 
him have been quite as sanguine, quite as confident, 
and yet they have ended their lives as drunkards. 

And this uncertainty is in the very nature of the case. 
If what is called moderation were something deter- 
minate, fixed, invariable, a man might perhaps properly 
cherish some confidence as to its issues. If it meant 
that only a small quantity of drink was taken, and 
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never more, at certain definite intervals, and never 
oftener, then, spite of the essentially treacherous influ- 
ence of intoxicants, we might perhaps expect to see very 
little drunkenness in the world. But, as a matter of 
fact, the practice varies almost indefinitely, and this 
not only from person to person, but from period to 
period in the history of the same person. A man begins 
with, say, one glass a day, or it may be a week, and 
restricts himself resolutely to that. But after a time, 
perhaps a rather considerable time, finding that his 
one glass no longer affords him quite the pleasure, 
stimulus, elevation which it did at first, he begins to 
take two glasses, again limiting himself strictly to this 
amount, and still calling himself a moderateman. And 
after a further time, when even two glasses fail to do 
for him what they formerly did, he makes it three 
glasses. He still poses as a moderate drinker, but, 
as we have seen, this is the way men become drunkards. 

Besides, the moderate drinker, like all other men, is 
subject to the many vicissitudes and changes of life, 
to the many fluctuations of circumstance and condi- 
tion, to the many ups and downs of fortune ; and these 
may have the effect, in the later stages of his experience, 
of impairing and weakening the habits of caution and 
control with which he commenced his career. He may 
experience a reverse of worldly fortune, or find such 
a reverse closely threatening. Anxiety and uncertainty, 
perplexity and pain of mind, may be his portion day after 
day, week after week, even month after month. And 
in his suffering and sense of strain he may avail himself 
more frequently than has been his wont of the factitious 
force of stimulants. Only a little more frequently at 
first, for he cannot be wholly oblivious of their 
treacherous character, cannot wholly and all at once 
lapse from the caution hitherto observed. But 
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gradually he comes to gratify his longing for their 
equivocal help more and more freely, and in the 
end, perhaps, another victim has been added to their 
baleful power. Or perhaps again—and still more 
likely—he experiences a breakdown in health; finds 
himself, after years of active and vigorous life, the 
prey of painful and debilitating disease, compelled to 
spend a prolonged period of languishing and weariness 
in the sick-room. Solicitous relatives, seconded pro- 
bably by a respected medical adviser, suggest recourse 
a little more freely to the drinks which hitherto he 
has used so carefully ; for the old idea of the medicinal 
value of these things is very little abated, spite of the 
advance of science, perhaps because those who use them 
more or less regularly are too much under their influence 
to be able adequately to appreciate present-day teaching 
as to their real nature, and perhaps also because medical 
men are apt to be influenced rather by what they know 
of the patient’s wishes—or those of his friends—than 
by the strict science of the case, of which indeed they 
are, maybe, only imperfectly aware. So the sufferer 
acquiesces in the well-intentioned but only ill-considered 
advice, and, having once acquiesced, finds it easy to 
continue to follow it, with the result that when at 
last he has overcome one disease, he finds, maybe, he has 
contracted another and more insidious one—the disease 
of the drink crave. 

It is not of course suggested that the moderate drinker 
is responsible for the vicissitudes of circumstance and 
condition, the fluctuations of fortune to which he, like 
other men, is liable. What is suggested is that these 
possibilities of human life, with their probable effect 
upon his ordinary habits, should be taken into account 
when he is calculating the likelihood of his always 
remaining a moderate drinker, 
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Just here may be a convenient point to refer briefly 
to another matter connected with moderate drinking. 
It was remarked above that the practice varies almost 
indefinitely from person to person. In the case of some 
individuals it is only one glass at a time—one glass, 
and occasionally two. But in the case of others it is 
two glasses—two, and occasionally three. In the case 
of still others it is three glasses—three, and occasionally 
four. The limit of so-called moderate drinking enlarges, 
in fact, from person to person until it is found including 
people who habitually consume an amount which is 
almost incredible. The present writer was told of a 
man holding a prominent position in a brewery who used 
to boast of the large amount he could consume without 
being drunk, and to deride and scoff at his fellows who 
were unable to “‘carry’’ more than a few glasses at a 
time. It is surely proper to ask whether such people 
are moderate drinkers at all, whether they are not really 
drunkards. True, they do not exhibit the open, obvious 
signs of drunkenness. They can walk steadily when 
other men would roll into the gutter. They can 
converse rationally when others would be hopelessly 
obfuscated. Allthesame, are they not really drunkards ? 
The unhappy man just mentioned did in the end be- 
come undisguisedly intemperate, and was dismissed from 
his post in the brewery as the penalty. But even if he 
had not, if he had retained his ability to “‘ carry ’’ large 
quantities of liquor to the end, would he not have been 
really a drunkard? Physiological science gives us a 
sufficient answer to the question, for it tells us that 
persons who consume large quantities of intoxicants 
suffer from the disease of alcoholism, a disease which 
deranges, yea, depraves the whole internal organism— 
heart, stomach, liver, kidneys, etc., and brings existence 
to a premature close. And yet these persons get in- 
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cluded in the majority whose avoidance of the usual 
obvious effects of intemperance is supposed to afford 
such strong evidence of the safety and prudence of 
moderate drinking. 


CHAPTER III 
MODERATE DRINKING (SO-CALLED) 


But even if the moderate drinker’s. practice was much 
safer for himself than it really is; yea, even if it could 
be shown to be perfectly safe for himself, it would still 
not follow that it would be perfectly safe as an example 
to others. It might be safe as an example to some, to 
those, namely, who are very much like himself in their 
characters and circumstances ; but for others it might 
be entirely unsafe. In a matter of this sort account 
must be taken of the wide differences which obtain 
amongst men. Men are not alike as judged from any 
standpoint ; and especially are they not alike as respects 
this particular matter. Some are such in their char- 
acters and circumstances that they are quite strong 
to resist the tendencies to excess inherent in alcoholic 
indulgence, and other men are such that they are quite 
weak to resist those tendencies. Some men are natur- 
ally careful, cautious, calculating; watchful of con- 
sequences, alert to hazards, ever keeping their eyes 
on the part of the road which lies before them and on 
either side of them. Such men will tend to moderation, 
even strict moderation, in their drinking, especially if, 
in addition to being thus careful and foreseeing, they 
are also of that cool, self-contained temperament to 
which reserve and restraint come easy. But other 
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men are entirely opposite to this, eager, confident, 
sanguine ; thinking little of the hazards of any course 
of action, but bent chiefly on attaining all the advan- 
tages and enjoyments which it affords. Such men will 
tend to be free in their drinking, especially if they be 
of that ardent, intense, susceptible temperament to 
which pleasure is grateful and self-restraint irksome. 
Reference has been made to the fact that men of educa- 
tion and good social position are sometimes found 
addicted to intoxicants. And it has been often remarked 
that, apart from this weakness, they are entirely un- 
exceptionable, even estimable men, exhibiting many 
attractive aspects of character. Particularly it has 
been observed that they are of an ardent, quick, 
responsive nature, manifesting that sensitiveness to 
pleasure and that delight in sharing it with others 
which combine to make a man what is known as a 
“good fellow.” And keen regret is expressed that 
persons of such qualities should be the slaves of so 
repugnant a habit. But surely it should be clear to 
all who try to penetrate to the springs of human action 
that it is these very qualities which constitute their 
weakness in this matter, disposing them to be free 
drinkers, to indulge right up to—and so to over-pass— 
the line of safety. 

Nor can the moderate drinker consistently urge that 
such people should be more careful, and that, if they are | 
not, the responsibility of the results rests solely with 
them. They are only acting on the idea—to which his 
own practice affords encouragement—that drink is a 
good thing. That indeed which constitutes the weak- 
ness and danger of the moderate drinker’s practice, 
considered as an example, is its dubious double char- 
acter. For while as carefulness it supports the idea 
that drink is a bad thing beyond a certain limit, as 
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indulgence it supports the idea that drink is a good 
thing up to that limit. And although he himself is 
disposed by temperament to pay regard to the former 
view, he cannot blame others if their temperament 
disposes them to the latter view. 

But men differ not only in their temperaments, char- 
acters, susceptibilities, but also, and especially, in their 
circumstances. Some men belong to a social class where, 
although alcoholic indulgence is a quite permissible 
thing, yet the conventions are all against excessive 
indulgence. Time was when even here standards 
were much less strict, and it was no uncommon thing, 
on occasions of festivity, for gentlemen to roll under the 
table, overcome by their potations. But such grossness 
is now condemned (a change which abstainers may 
surely claim as due to their earnest and uncompromising 
action and example). There is, however, another and 
opposite section of society where excess is still looked 
upon with a more or less tolerant eye, where an occa- 
sional outburst of uncontrolled indulgence is regarded as 
something to be expected, where it is even almost a 
matter to boast of that one has got “‘ jolly well drunk.” 
Doubtless such ideas are very deplorable, but they are 
hardly other than natural in view of the circumstances 
of the people concerned. Their hard, exacting, even 
exhausting occupations leave them little leisure either 
of time or strength for the cultivation of higher pleasures 
than those of the drink shop, while their constant 
struggle with poverty and privation inclinesthem strongly 
to seek the temporary ease and oblivion, the passing 
stimulus and excitement, of intoxication. Surely it is 
plain that while a man in the former social condition 
may find it fairly easy to be a moderate drinker, one in 
the latter will find it very hard not to be a drunkard. 

No, The claim of the moderate drinker that his 
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principle is perfectly sound, his practice perfectly safe, 
cannot be admitted. It breaks down completely, even 
egregiously, in the presence of the facts. His indulgences 
are not perfectly safe even for himself, however strong 
may be his character, however favourable his sur- 
roundings ; while, as for his weaker and less favourably 
circumstanced fellows, his example is insidious in the 
last degree. 

But there is still more to say by way of indictment 
of society’s drinking practices. The use of alcoholic 
beverages is not a necessity, it is only an indulgence. 
Nothing more can be said for it than that it is pleasant 
and agreeable, affording a temporary stimulus, a passing 
exhilaration. Alcoholic drinks are in no sense necessary 
to our well-being. Certainly they are not necessary to 
our health. Time was when this was thought to be the 
case, when it was considered that a certain amount of 
liquor imbibed more or less regularly was indispensable 
to health and happiness. But that time has now quite 
gone for intelligent andinformed people. Its persistence 
in the case of the poor and ignorant—with all the 
harmful effects which follow from it—adds further to 
our responsibility in respect to them, since they got it 
in the first case from us, and we know now, or might 
know perfectly well, how utterly unfounded it is. 
Modern physiological science has shown in the clearest 
and completest way that alcohol is absolutely un- 
necessary to health and well-being. Indeed, the facts 
would almost warrant a much stronger statement— 
namely, that modern physiological science has shown 
that alcohol in any quantity, even the smallest, is 
utterly and exclusively evil in its effects, alike physical, 
mental, and moral. But the more moderate state- 
ment shall suffice. Moreover, experience has added its 
testimony. The statistics of sick benefit and assurance 
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societies show that total abstainers both enjoy a higher 
average of health and are longer lived than moderate 
drinkers. And if it be claimed that the force of these 
statistics is weakened by the probability that a certain 
proportion of actually intemperate people get included 
among the moderate-drinking assurers and so prejudice 
the result (though in the case of the best assurance 
societies this is not very likely), it will surely be a suffi- 
cient recognition of such a claim if the above statement 
be reduced to this—that total abstainers at least exhibit 
as high an average of health and as high a standard of 
longevity as moderate drinkers, a statement which is 
quite adequate to the present purpose. Yet further, 
experience goes to show—or goes a long way towards 
showing—that alcohol, in addition to being unnecessary 
to the maintenance of health, is also unnecessary to the 
regaining of health when lost or impaired. The London 
Temperance Hospital treats its patients on strictly 
abstinence principles; it has been at work a good 
number of years, and has passed a great many sick 
people through its wards; yet its results contrast in 
no way unfavourably with those of ordinary hospitals. 
And the experience of those who are life abstainers, 
who never either in health or sickness have had recourse 
to alcoholic stimulants, points in the same direction. 
So that it comes to this—that for a mere indulgence, the 
experiencing a simple sensation of pleasure and stimulus, 
society—respectable and religious society—perpetuates » 
a custom which regularly results in a certain not in- 
considerable number of its members being overcome by 
intemperance. Surely the selfishness of such a custom 
needs no further indication or emphasis. 

Yet more, however, must be said before the case against 
this custom is complete. In addition to being an 
utterly selfish, it is also a wholly artificial, yea unnatural, 
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custom. Alcoholic beverages do not exist in a state of 
nature. They are brought into existence by a process 
which, in view of all its consequences, can only properly 
be described as a perversion of nature. The grape 
is a natural product—a useful and valuable natural 
product, a beautiful, luscious, refreshing, and health- 
giving fruit, ranking surely among the very best of 
nature’s many rich gifts to man—it is only turned into 
wine by a highly artificial process. The barley grain is 
a natural product—again a very useful and valuable 
product, a nourishing and substantial food, disputing 
with oats the right to second place among the grains 
after wheat—it is only turned into malt liquor by a 
highly artificial process, and into spirituous liquor by a 
still more highly artificial process. Not that it is an 
intrinsically improper thing to subject natural products 
to artificial treatment. This is a reasonable world, 
and we are reasonable, resourceful, inventive beings; 
and if the artificial processes. to which we subject natural 
products are in accord with the general fitness of things, 
and result in rendering natural products more useful 
and valuable, or, at least, not less useful and valuable 
than before, our action is perfectly proper. A good 
deal can doubtless be said for the theory of the strictly 
natural life, and for using nature’s gifts in the precise 
form in which they are given ; but that is not the present 
contention. Asa matter of fact, we do constantly and in 
a multitude of ways artificially alter natural products. 
A great deal of the activity of our civilised life is of this 
character. The process by which the wheat grain 
becomes the bread loaf is highly artificial, but since the 
availableness and usefulness of the former is thereby 
increased, the process is a perfectly proper one. The 
process by which the barley grain is turned into the 
nourishing and appetising dishes which find a place 
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on our dinner or supper tables is a highly artificial but 
a perfectly proper one. Or, to take an example more 
immediately relevant to the discussion, the process by 
which the grape is turned into the raisin—a very different 
but a very useful thing—is quite artificial, but also quite 
proper. But the process by which the grape—an 
essentially good thing—is turned into wine—a thing 
which science is tending more and more to show is 
essentially an evil thing, and which demonstrably is a 
source of danger to all who use it, while for some it means 
certain disaster—is indeed an artificial process, but it is 
something more and worse, it is an unnatural process, 
unnatural in the worst sense of the term; it is strictly 
and absolutely a perversion of nature. 

There are people—though fewer in number now 
probably than formerly—who speak of alcoholic bever- 
ages as “‘ good creatures of God.” Such people do not 
carefully consider what they say. They snatch at a 
convenient phrase for the sake of sanctioning an equi- 
vocal habit. They do not seek either to truly under- 
stand the phrase or to strictly assess the habit. To 
speak of a thing as “‘good”’ part of whose effects are 
admittedly evil is surely a misuse of language ; and to 
speak of a thing as a “‘ creature of God” which is an 
artificial production of man is a description which can 
hardly be claimed as correct. If a thing is truly a 
creature of God, it is ipso facto a good thing; but it 
is necessary first to be sure that it is a creature of God. 
Strictly speaking, only those things are creatures of God 
which come to us directly from nature; but it is per- 
missible to apply the designation to things which have 
been subjected to artificial influence if such influence 
has not affected or impaired the original use or value of 
them. The wheat grain is a creature of God, and the 
bread loaf made from it may also in a secondary and 
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subordinate sense be called a creature of God. But 
wine, being the result of an artificial process which 
alters and destroys the original use and value of the 
fruit from which it is produced, cannot in any proper 
sense be called a creature of God. 

Indeed, such a description merits strongest and 
severest condemnation. It is not merely untrue, it is 
utterly and even impiously untrue. It puts upon nature 
the responsibility for what really results from human 
agency. Itchargesto Providence ills and miseries which 
are directly due to the selfishness and shortsightedness 
of man. If these treacherous and poisonous liquors 
whose harmful influence is exhibited everywhere around 
us were really creatures of God, their existence would 

constitute a veritable and most awful ‘problem of 
evil,” a problem in the presence of which it would be 
most difficult to maintain our faith and piety. For it 
would mean that there are things in nature—a whole 
swarm of things—whose effect is exceedingly and even 
essentially harmful. It would mean that there are 
things coming to us direct from the hands of God which 
have the direst and most disastrous consequences for 
man. It would imply a hurtful, inexpugnable influence 
or element in the very order of existence. But the 
statement is not true. Intoxicating drinks are the 
creatures of man, not of God; the creatures of man’s 
ignorance and error at the beginning, the creatures of 
his selfishness and greed at the ending. And it is a 
heavy indictment of our modern drink custom that it 
calls into extensive existence things which are wholly 
unnatural, and which are incalculably harmful to the 
community, especially to its more ignorant and helpless 
members. 

But this is not the whole of the indictment. Those 

who take the view that the unnumbered ills of intemper- 
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ance are due exclusively to the inebriate himself are 
accustomed to argue that men should use their moral 
powers, their powers of self-direction and self-control, 
should assert themselves against the temptations which 
beset them, and that if they fail to do this they are 
responsible for the results, however, unhappy. And of 
course, as a general statement, this is entirely unchallenge- 
able. But surely there is a consideration which is 
properly prior to this, the consideration, namely, as to 
the origin of the temptation ; whether it is a natural 
temptation or a factitious one; a temptation arising 
out of the ordinary course of existence, or one imported 
into existence by human agency ; in a word, a tempta- 
tion put upon us by God, or a temptation put upon us 
by man. In the former case it is certainly true that 
men ought to resist the temptation, and that, if they 
do not, they must accept the responsibility of their 
failure. But in the latter case surely the matter is 
different. In this case we are still bound perhaps to 
say that they ought to resist the temptation; but we 
are surely bound to admit that if they do not, if through 
ignorance or weakness they fall into the temptation, 
the responsibility for the results rests chiefly upon those 
who put the temptation in their way. 

That which we call temptation is undoubtedly an 
influence or element in existence. It arises out of the 
strength of our appetencies and instincts when in 
presence of those objects which appeal to them. It is 
part of the moral discipline of life. It is something 
apart from which noble virtue and exalted goodness 
would be, so far as we can judge, impossible. Surely, 
however, considering how powerful an influence tempta- 
tion is, it may be left to the infinite reason to decide 
how much temptation its frail, finite creatures shall be 
subject to. Surely those take a very serious responsi- 
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bility upon themselves who artificially and: wholly 
unnecessarily import conditions of temptation into 
existence, add to the moral dangers of their fellows ; 
and when it is remembered that this is done on mere 
grounds of indulgence and gratification, the responsi- 
bility becomes still more serious. 

This is no far-fetched or strained argument. Its 
perfect reasonableness will be evident to anyone who 
will fairly and frankly face the facts. It is absolutely 
indisputable that intoxicating drinks do not exist in 
nature; they are manufactured, and manufactured by 
the perversion, or at least the very dubious modification, 
of beautiful and useful natural products. We have 
only to cease manufacturing these drinks, and the whole 
vast stream of drunkenness, misery, and crime which 
has its source in them would immediately dry up. 

Yet one more thing remains to be said. Not only 
does the manufacture of intoxicants import an added 
condition of temptation into existence, but that tempta- 
tion is the strongest of all temptations. In some forms 
and stages it appears to be quite irresistible. At what 
point in a man’s course as a drinker he becomes so sus- 
ceptible to the temptation to indulgence that he cannot 
resist it, we do not know. It would appear that it is 
reached earlier rather than later; certainly a man’s 
chances—such as they are—of dealing with this sus- 
ceptibility, and of eradicating it from his nature, are 
greater the earlier he commences the attempt. But we 
know that such a point is reached, that there is a stage 
at which it is hopeless to expect a drunkard to reform 
himself. 

Surely this is a significant circumstance. No other 
temptation has this character. No other temptation 
but can be mastered. Perhaps the strongest tempta- 
tion next to this is that to impurity. But purity can 
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be maintained. Multitudes of men live perfectly pure, 
chaste lives. More, purity can not only be maintained, 
it can be regained when lost. Even when impurity has 
become a habit, the habit can be mastered. The man 
who sets himself to master that habit has in truth a 
hard and obstinate task before him; but at least it 
is not a hopeless task. The procreative propensity is 
perhaps our very strongest instinct, as, in view of its 
prime function of continually renewing and perpetuating 
life, it may well be. But it can be controlled, can be 
regulated, co-ordinated indeed, into harmony with the 
other instincts of our being. By the action of the will 
it can be kept out of consciousness—or at least out of 
active consciousness—except when its indulgence is 
proper. It is thus that chaste men maintain their 
chastity, and it is thus that men who have lapsed into 
sensuality regain their virtue. 

But it is the peculiar quality of the drink crave that 
it cannot be kept out of consciousness. It is already 
in, and so strongly entrenched, moreover, that it cannot 
be put out. The man who essays to. master it has an 
almost superhuman task before him. Not one effort 
of will, nor even many repeated efforts of will, however 
resolute, will suffice. He must be continually putting 
forth such efforts. Not one moment, or even many 
successive moments, must he be on his guard. He must 
be continually alert, continually on strain. The drink 
crave, in fact, is a disease, a dire and dreadful disease, 
a disease that can only be cured by the most prolonged, 
yea painful and as it were punitive processes. 

It is a tremendous charge which the drunkard has to 
level against society. Some part of the responsibility 
for what he is he must himself undoubtedly bear, and 
it would be altogether wrong to ignore or hide the fact ; 
but the chief part he must charge to the social custom 
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of which he is the product.. He can say that he himself 
had nothing to do with the origination of this custom. 
He found it already existing, widespread, almost ubi- 
quitous. If he belonged to the respectable and religious 
class, he found it as a restricted indulgence; if he be- 
longed to the poor and ignorant class, he found it as a 
very free indulgence. He can say that he found drink 
shops on every hand—not many, indeed, in the well-to-do 
neighbourhoods, but in the slums at every street corner, 
and even thicker on the ground than that. He can 
say that when he began to drink himself, he was only 
following the example of those about him; and the 
same also when he began to drink freely. He can say 
that when he first found himself in a state of intoxication, 
he had only gone a little further on the way of custom 
than some of those about him, and not so far as others. 
And now he finds himself in an unspeakably unhappy 
condition, a condition in which it is as though there 
were in his bosom a fierce fiery fiend crying out con- 
tinually “Give me drink”’—the modern form, one 
_ might say, of demoniac possession, and a form worse, 
surely, than that of ancient times. 

At what stage in man’s history on this globe he first 
made the discovery that he could turn the grape into 
wine, we do not know; probably at a very early stage, 
while he was yet a savage. It was perhaps not strange, 
therefore, that he should avail himself of his knowledge, 
and should continue to do so. But it surely is strange 
that he should continue on this course through all the 
ages of civilisation, and should even multiply and ela- 
borate the processes by which he obtains his dubious 
gratification. That in this late twentieth century 
society should still permit the production in vast quan- 
tities of these treacherous and poisonous liquors, yea 
should license it, yea should look on unconcerned while 
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a class of men make money, even immense fortunes, 
with resulting titles and honours out of it, would surely 
be incredible if it were not true. 

And yet it is not the brewers, distillers, and drink- 
dealers who are most to blame. They can plead that 
they are catering not only for the intemperate, the 
drunkards, and the sots—which surely no one would | 
shame to do exclusively—but for the moderate-drinking 
majority, and that therefore theirs is a quite lawful 
trade. Yea, they can even plead that as they cater 
for the respectable and religious moderate drinkers, 
their trade is a respectable and in a sense religious 
one. 

No, the real responsibility for the ills and miseries 
of intemperance rests with society itself, and chiefly 
with those—whatever claims they may make as to 
strictness in their indulgence—whose actions and habits 
set the standard to their fellows. The respectable and 
religious moderate drinkers are the people who are 
chiefly to blame. 


PART II 


THE SUFFERING OF FEMALE DEGRADA- 
TION AND SUBJECTION 


CHAPTER IV 
THE “‘SoctaL Evit”’ AND ITS CAUSES 


It will be a natural transition perhaps to pass from the 
consideration of the sufferings of those who are probably 
the most unhappy and degraded of men to the con- 
templation of the miseries of those who are certainly 
the most unhappy and degraded of women—the sad 
sisterhood of our city streets, the wretched creatures 
who ply their unnamable avocation after nightfall 
in our public thoroughfares. To some readers indeed 
it will perhaps seem that not the suffering but the 
sinfulness of these people’s lives is the aspect most 
demanding attention and emphasis, that not commisera- 
tion but reprobation is the sentiment most needing to 
be invoked in their case; and in truth, no one who 
knows the effect of their work, the incalculable and 
irreparable injury—alike physical and moral—they 
often inflict upon the unheeding youth of the other sex, 
will deny that there is ground for this view. And yet, 
if they are sinners, they are surely also sufferers, and 
sufferers to a degree which few of us probably realise. 


The very nature of their sin involves suffering of a 
39 as, 
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quite peculiar kind. For theirs is a sin of which it is 
especially true that “he that sinneth wrongeth his own 
soul.”’ It is asin which does violence to their own most 
intimate and elemental instincts, to those deep feelings 
of modesty, delicacy, and purity which untold ages of 
wifehood and motherhood have bred in their sex, and 
which, as they are their supreme distinction, are also 
the chief source of their self-respect and satisfaction. 
It is impossible that, outraging these most profound 
and powerful feelings, they should not suffer in the most 
poignant fashion. Nor is this all. They live a secret, 
solitary, shamed existence, their only associates those 
who are as miserable and fallen as themselves. Only 
in the darkness may they go forth and mingle freely 
with their fellow-creatures. They know that to the 
virtuous portion of the community, especially to the 
virtuous of their own sex, they are an utterly obnoxious 
class. Moreover, although while the freshness and 
charm of youth are still theirs, the rewards of their 
calling may bring them some measure of ease and 
enjoyment, soon as that brief period is past, their life 
becomes a hard, even desperate, struggle for sheer 
subsistence. They are charged the most. extortionate 
rents for the places where they find shelter. Those who 
harbour them know full well the legal risks they run, 
and take care to exact beforehand the penalties in which 
they may be mulcted. The raising of this rent is a 
continual difficulty, an unending anxiety. The vehe- 
mence, almost violence, with which they press themselves 
upon us when chance or necessity takes us into the 
ill-lit byways where they feel least subject to restraint, 
is the outcome not of illicit appetency but of a much 
more ordinary though also much more urgent impulse. 
It is due to the necessity of somehow securing the price 
of their lodgings, for they know that if that price is not 
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paid they will be turned summarily into the street. 
Disease too is constantly ready to attack them—disease, 
be it remembered, of the most pitiless and at the same 
time loathsome character ; disease engendered of their 
inward, gnawing misery, of the dissipation in which 
they seek to drown that misery, and especially of the 
unnatural practices by which they endeavour to evade 
those great reproductive laws—laws perhaps the very 
mightiest. with which we have to do in this world— 
of whose activity their habits are a constant challenge. 
A certain proportion of them do doubtless find their 
way back—through the agency of Refuges, Peniten- 
tiaries, and similar institutions—to the humbler grades 
of respectable society. But the bulk of them, it is to 
be feared, go on their unhappy way to the end—an 
end which in most cases is not very long ere it is 
reached. Either they sink into a premature grave or 
turn to that last desperate resort of the wretched—self- 
destruction. 

- Yes, this class of our fellow-creatures are surely 
sufferers, most distressful sufferers. And surely too 
they are sufferers quite beyond their deserts. The 
facts which demonstrate this do not indeed lie entirely 
on the surface, but they are sufficiently clear to all who 
seek them, to all who desire to know the real truth of 
this subject. No woman—however ignorant and un- 
heeding—goes into this kind of life by preference. She 
goes into it by pressure of forces which, however much 
we could wish she might show herself superior to them, 
we can yet hardly wonder if she succumbs to them. 
We call this the “‘ social evil,’ and the description is 
true in a sense probably beyond what is intended. It 
is essentially a social product. It is an outcome of our 
civilisation, or rather of those elements of our civilisa- 
tion which are not yet civilised. There are conditions 
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and influences existing and operative in society which 
tend directly and powerfully to produce it. 

There is a very great numerical disparity between 
the sexes. There are very many more women of 
marriageable age than men. There is a vast number of 
women for whom the delights of the conjugal state are 
entirely out of the question, who are quite precluded 
from those relations and functions of wifehood and 
motherhood for which they have so strong and natural 
a desire, and short of which their life cannot attain 
its full fruition and fulfilment. They must either be 
content with half their destined satisfactions and 
enjoyments, or—unthinkable alternative to the bulk of 
them—must seek the gratification of their instincts 
in unlawful ways. 

If this numerical disparity of the sexes were in the 
very nature of things there would be no helping it ; but 
it isnot. About the same number of male children are 
born into the world as female. The inequality which 
subsequently arises is due to quite preventable causes. 
One of these is our fighting customs. In addition to 
the men who are actually killed off in war, our huge 
standing armies withdraw a large body of men from 
those social conditions where marriage is practicable. 
For, although we pay the most profuse mouth honour 
to our fighting men, speaking of them in loud-sounding 
phrases as the “‘servants of their country,” the ‘‘ de- 
fenders of the fatherland,’ and so forth, the way we 
actually treat them by no means tallies with our pro- 
fessions. We shut them up for ten or a dozen of the 
best years of their lives in barracks where they are 
entirely cut off from the society of the other sex; ‘we 
insist on their remaining strictly single; and we pay 
them in fact so small a remuneration for their services— 
quite less than that of any other, even the humblest 
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class of social servants—that there is not the slightest 
chance of their marriage even if it were not prohibited. 
Plainly, to thus make impossible for a large number of 
men the lawful gratification of their natural instincts, 
is also to place an equally large number of women in 
the same unnatural and unfortunate position. It is 
surely not to be wondered at then, that although those 
whom we call “fallen women” are to be found every- 
where, they are especially in evidence where soldiers 
are located, and literally swarm in our garrison towns. 
Militarism has a good deal to answer for on the score of 
its direct results. It has also not a little to answer for 
on the ground of its indirect consequences. Sexual 
vice has indeed many aspects demanding attention if 
it is to be properly understood ; but in one aspect it is 
certainly to be regarded as a species of by-product 
of our practice of maintaining a huge fighting force 
with which to menace any neighbour nation with whom 
we may have a dispute, and compel its acquiescence in 
our view of the controversy. 

Another cause of the disparity of the sexes is the 
large loss of life resulting from existing industrial 
arrangements. In our mines, on our railways, in our 
quarrying, excavating, tunnelling, and building opera- 
tions, and indeed more or less wherever any sort of 
industry goes on, fatal accidents occur; and every 
such fatal accident means that some woman either is 
made a widow, or loses her chance of ever becoming a 
wife. This further cause of the enforced celibacy of 
women is indeed less preventable than the one just 
dealt with. - Nevertheless it is in large measure pre- 
ventable. If society, instead of allowing its industries 
to be exploited by private individuals for their private 
profit, carried them on itself, and controlled them in 
the interests of the whole community, the loss of life 
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might be greatly reduced. For at the very bottom of 
such a communal system would be the recognition of 
the right of every humblest man to the possession and 
enjoyment of his own existence so far as humanly 
possible, and the very first aim of such an industrial 
arrangement would be the safeguarding, at any cost, 
of the lives of the workers. Is it possible to doubt that 
under such an arrangement the fatalities would be very 
much less numerous than under one where the desire 
to pile up profits and draw out dividends plays so large 
a part? Nor does it very greatly reduce the force of 
this contention to point out that accidents, even serious 
accidents involving loss of many lives, sometimes 
result, especially in coal mines, from the carelessness— 
the thoughtless, selfish carelessness—of the men them- 
selves. For it must be remembered that these men 
have before them the spectacle of the utterly self- 
regarding, self-indulgent lives—lives exhibiting hardly 
a trace of the true social spirit—of many of those who 
derive their wealth and luxury from the hazardous 
toil of others; and selfishness above ground in those 
who claim to be the educated and superior class of 
society has a tendency to beget selfishness below ground 
in those who can make no such pretensions. Moreover, 
is it not certain that the socialisation of industry would 
tend to give new ideals and a deepened sense of re- 
sponsibility to the workers ? Realising that they were 
working not to give wealth to a few, but the most 
abundant possible life to all, they would work in a new 
spirit. Conscious that the effect of their toil was the 
advantage not of a portion but of the whole of society, 
they would experience an access of the social spirit— 
the spirit which is a constant check upon all simply 
self-centred impulses and motives. 

But to return to the strict line of the discussion, 
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Another condition making for the production of the 
social evil is the difficulty which some women experi- 
ence in securing a livelihood, or more strictly, in obtain- 
ing employment. It might be thought indeed that there 
is always plenty of work for women, at any rate as 
domestic servants. But it must be remembered that 
even for domestic service certain qualifications are 
necessary. There must be some degree of physical 
force, some measure of mental alertness, and also a 
certain amount of preliminary training ; and there are 
some women who have not even these qualifications. 
Nor is it at all their fault that they are thus deficient. 
These women are the daughters of slumdom. Their 
fathers and mothers, their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, and even their ancestors before that were 
slum dwellers; and two or three generations of slum 
life have a distinctly deteriorating effect alike physically 
and mentally. No one who knows what the conditions 
of slum life are expects to find those who have long been 
subject to them exhibiting the same development of 
physique, or the same force of intelligence, as the rest 
of people; nor does he expect to find girls who have 
been brought up in slum homes qualified to go direct 
into domestic service. Thus it comes about that, as 
has already been said, there are a class of women who 
experience difficulty in obtaining employment in even 
the humblest remunerative occupations. And yet 
these women must live. Some people seem to think 
that when they have shown that a certain class of their 
fellows are what is called ‘‘ unemployable’”’ they have 
come to the end of the whole social problem. But 
they have not ; they have only traced it one step farther 
back. The unemployables are still there, men and 
women with all the instincts and appetencies of humanity 
stirring and clamouring within them—instincts and 
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appetencies which, if they can be satisfied, make exist- 
ence a joy and a blessing, but which, if they cannot be 
satisfied, turn life into a misery and a curse. These 
daughters of slumdom who cannot get work even of 
the humblest kind, have yet all the creature cravings 
of other women—the craving for food, for warmth, for 
shelter, and the unnumbered other things which con- 
stitute the wherewithal and supply the satisfactions of 
existence. But how shall they secure these things ? 
They cannot sell their labour. It is of so little value 
that there is no market for it. And so they are tempted 
to sell themselves, their bodies and their souls. It is 
a quite indisputable fact that the ranks of the sinning, 
suffering sisterhood of our city streets are largely re- 
cruited from the class of “‘unemployable’’ women. 
Women trained to some craft or profession, or whose 
labour has some sort of market value, can maintain 
themselves independently of a husband, and the vast 
bulk of these accept their marriageless lot in a way which 
speaks worlds for their virtue. But women who can 
with difficulty earn even bread are subject to tremendous 
temptations. 


CHAPTER V 
THe ‘“ SocraL Evit”’ anp 1Ts CAUSES—Continued 


In addition to these social and economic conditions 
making for the production of the evil with which we are 
dealing, there are also two definite and deeply rooted 
ideas which have a similar effect. There is first the 
idea of the extreme difficulty, indeed the virtual im- 
possibility of strict chastity, complete continence, in 
the case of the male sex. This opinion indeed is never 
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publicly proclaimed. It does not find its way into print, 
nor is it voiced in company where both sexes are present ; 
the most overt expression perhaps it at any time finds 
is in the saying—now happily much less seldom met 
with than formerly—‘‘ Young men must sow their wild 
oats.” But amongst themselves men—or at any rate 
a certain class of men—do not hesitate to avow it, do 
not scruple to affirm and maintain that it is not in human 
nature—masculine human nature at least—-to abstain 
altogether from sexual indulgence. It is admitted that 
the more extreme and undisguised forms of sensuality 
are to be avoided; but it is claimed that the natural 
propensities are too urgent to be wholly held in check. 
It is even claimed that physiological science and medical 
opinion favour this view, and lead to the conclusion 
that to the maintenance of a normal bodily condition, 
a state of proper health, some vent for the physical 
appetencies is indispensable. And although the 
occasions on which these sentiments find utterance 
may not be numerous, the way in which they are ex- 
pressed, and the way also in which they are received, 
are very significant, and suggest that the force with 
which they are held is greater than is to be measured 
by the frequency of their utterance. — 

There is also the idea of the inequality, the natural 
inequality, of the sexes, the idea—as it may be other- 
wise expressed—of the essential inferiority of the 
female to the male sex. This idea—as need hardly be 
indicated—is, unlike the one just dealt with, an idea 
perfectly openly held and avowed. It is indeed one of 
the most common and confident, most ancient and 
established ideas finding place in the minds of men. 
In truth, to speak of it simply as an idea is hardly ade- 
quate. It has all the effect of a principle, and a very 
powerful principle withal. It has got itself embodied 
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in custom and convention, in law and even in ethics, 
to a degree which is true perhaps of few other ideas. 
In the matter of the inheritance and disposition of 
property it has placed woman at a serious and even 
cruel disadvantage as compared with man. In the 
matter of divorce it has dealt with her even worse; 
while in that of citizenship it has dealt with her worst 
of all. Indeed, so many are the injuries which this 
idea has inflicted upon the female sex, and so all- 
pervasive is its influence, that the subject of this chap- 
ter might well have been the sufferings of woman rather 
than the sufferings of a classof women. That, however, 
would have been too large a topic. Moreover, as in 
both cases the phenomena have very much the same 
causes, the discussion of the more limited question will 
perhaps suffice. 

It is evident that both these ideas are directly related 
to the sufferings of the unhappy creatures with whom 
this chapter is concerned. For if it be true that men 
cannot practise continence, it follows that what is called 
the “social evil’’ is really a social necessity. If unmarried 
men, whether their single condition be the result of 
choice or necessity, must gratify their sexual appe- 
tencies, then the class usually described as ‘‘ fallen 
women ”’ are obviously an inevitable, even indispens- 
able element in society. Indeed, this view usually 
finds expression along with the view that man cannot 
be expected to be perfectly chaste. Those who avow 
the one opinion generally avow the other also, and 
quite as freely. So also the idea of woman’s natural 
inferiority, although it does not necessitate or warrant 
her degradation to the level of a mere minister to man’s 
appetites, does lend some show of excuse to it. In 
truth, to put the matter thus is to put it less strongly 
than the facts warrant. For there can be no doubt 
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that the men—not themselves the most enlightened and 
influential of their sex—who hold and act upon the 
view that woman is intended to be the minister of 
their pleasures, feel themselves in a way encouraged 
in their opinions and actions by the fact that all, or 
nearly all, of their own sex, even the most enlightened 
and influential, look upon woman as somehow inferior 
to man. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to examine these 
ideas. Indeed, it becomes necessary, from the stand- 
point of the present pages, to confute them. The con- 
tention of this book is that, although there is no evil 
in the world, there is much wrong ; that although there 
is no suffering arising necessarily out of the order of 
existence—beyond what consists with the idea of life 
as a noble discipline—there is a vast amount of suffering 
arising from human ignorance and error, human selfish- 
ness and sin. Happily the confutation of the former of 
these ideas is not a very difficult task. The very fact 
of the semi-secret, shamed way in which it is promul- 
gated is against it, is a species of admission of its weak- 
ness. An idea whose advocates are not prepared to 
come out into the open and submit themselves to the 
criticism and cross-questioning of the mass of their 
fellows has obviously something wrong with it. If 
those who are so bold in declaring—when in the presence 
of a certain sort of their own sex—that men cannot be 
expected to practise continence, and that the prostitute 
is a social necessity, were willing to put their opinions 
in print, and especially if they were willing to avow them 
in the presence of the most virtuous and pure-minded of 
the other sex, the friends of social wellbeing and purity 
might feel they had something to fear fromit. Butso 
long as it remains a sort of esoteric doctrine of a class 
whose characters and conduct do not give them very 
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great influence in the community, it cannot be regarded 
as very formidable. But the baselessness of this ignoble 
opinion can be shown not only in an indirect sort 
of way, but by direct argument. The physiological 
aspect of the question of masculine chastity cannot 
indeed be discussed in a book intended for general 
reading, though if it could there need be no fear what- 
ever of the result. But the decision of this question 
does not depend upon physiological considerations. It 
can be settled by appeal to the ordinary and understood 
facts of human existence. There is indeed one fact 
which itself alone completely disposes of the doctrine 
that men cannot practise complete continence. It is 
the fact that there are men, a not inconsiderable number 
absolutely considered, who do actually practise it; 
men who, finding themselves precluded by various 
circumstances from marriage, accept honestly and un- 
reservedly the moral implications of such a condition. 
Not to mention the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who practise a noble celibacy asa part of their recognised 
professional requirement, there are many others in the 
ordinary walks of life who find themselves under the 
necessity or obligation of leading a single life, or who 
are impelled to do so by motives of strong personal 
sentiment. Men who have unmarried sisters—perhaps 
also a widowed mother—dependent upon them, and 
constituting a claim upon their self-sacrificing affection 
which cannot be denied. Men who have been bereaved 
of the woman of their choice ere marriage could give 
the fond relationship its full fruition; or who have 
never yet met their true mate, the one woman to meet 
whom is to be inspired by an affection which at once 
demands and justifies marriage. Men who have lost 
their dear life-companion and mother of their children 
after a longer or shorter period of wedded happiness, 
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and who feel that no other woman can take the place 
in their hearts, and still less in the hearts of their off- 
spring, some of whom are growing up towards manhood 
and womanhood, of the departed but never to. be 
forgotten wife and mother. Men who for manifold 
other reasons too numerous to dwell upon in detail, 
feel themselves called to a celibate existence. Of course 
it is easy for the sensualist and the cynic to cast doubt 
upon the chastity of these men, and to suggest that it 
may be rather in show and seeming than in reality. 
But those who know these men—and it does not need 
a very extensive experience of the world to be brought 
in contact with them, for they are to be found more or 
less in all ranks of society, even in those humblest and 
obscurest grades where virtue is supposed to be least 
in vogue—know that such suggestions are entirely 
without foundation, are the base product of unworthy 
and evil minds, and would be ready to stake their 
honour, almost their lives, upon the perfect purity and 
sincerity of these celibate friends and fellows. It is 
not pretended, indeed, that such men have an,easy task. 
Rather is it exceedingly difficult. But it is claimed 
that the task is not an impossible one. The sexual 
instinct is in truth one of our most powerful impulses. 
Nevertheless, it does not bind us as by necessity. It 
is susceptible to the control, the complete control, of 
the will and the moral sense. The body is the servant 
of the soul—a very intractable, unwilling servant at 
times, nevertheless truly and properly a subject force. 
The body can in fact be moralised, even in a sense 
spiritualised. Its every energy can be brought into 
conformity to the laws of purity and truth; and the 
value and significance of the lives just referred to lie 
in the evidence and illustration they afford of this great 
truth, this exalted ideal. 
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The other idea—that woman is an inferior creature 
to man—is perhaps more difficult of disproof. Never- 
theless the task must be essayed. And first be it noted 
that the onus of proof lies with those who affirm rather 
than with those who deny. Those who declare that 
woman is the natural inferior of man are bound to 
demonstrate their theory. Has it ever been demon- 
strated ? Has the demonstration ever been even 
seriously attempted? Is it not rather one of the 
many extensively held opinions which are assumed 
rather than established ? True, it may be said that 
woman is physically inferior to man, has a smaller 
development of bodily strength. But surely woman, 
as man, is to be judged by her mind and soul rather 
than her body. Besides, such an argument would carry 
us too far, for it would involve the admission that 
those of the male sex who are physically smaller and 
weaker than their fellows are their essential inferiors, 
an admission which would be by no means acceptable 
to those concerned. It can further be said—and this 
is about the extent of what is essayed in the way of 
proof—that the average intellect of woman is inferior 
to the average intellect of man ; that, although there are 
individual instances of highly intelligent, even gifted 
women, their mental powers on the whole do not reach 
the level of those of men. But this fact does not at all 
amount to a proof of the natural inferiority of woman, 
for it is susceptible of an explanation quite consistent 
with their equality. This explanation is that the lower 
average of intellectual development in women is the 
result of those intellectual disadvantages under which, 
through all the ages, they have laboured. Confined 
strictly to one narrow sphere of life, regarded and treated 
just as child-bearers, even as domestic drudges, they 
have been shut out from the opportunities of intellectual 
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improvement available in such abundant measure for 
the opposite sex, and so could not be expected to exhibit 
the same average of mental faculty. There is, it may be 
noted, a class of the male sex who have laboured under 
similar disadvantages, and with similar results. The 
labouring class, society’s hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, have never had the same opportunities of 
education as the leisured class, and are obviously below 
them in average intellect. But nobody dares to say 
that they are the natural and essential inferiors of their 
fellows, or might not have exhibited just the same high 
intellectual development had they enjoyed the same 
advantages as their more fortunate fellows. And an 
explanation which holds good in the case of men surely 
holds good also in the case of the other sex. 

But now, coming to closer grips with the subject— 
What would be proof of the essential intellectual in- 
feriority of woman to man? The answer surely is that 
it would be proof if it could be shown that a woman, 
any woman, even the most intelligent, is always and 
obviously the intellectual inferior of man, any man, 
even the least intelligent. This is how we prove the 
inferiority of the animals to man. We show that an 
animal, any animal, even the most developed, an ape, 
say, is always and obviously the inferior of a man, any 
man, even the lowest grade of savage. Missionaries 
who have lived and laboured among barbarous tribes, 
tell us that they always find unfailing encouragement 
in their difficult work in the fact that those for whose 
civilisation and uplifting they labour, and who appear 
so deeply sunk in savagery, are yet essentially human 
beings, separated by certain obvious and unmistakable 
attributes from the wild creatures around them, to 
whom they seem in some respects so similar. A man, 
however low in the scale of human development, is still 
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~. always a man. An animal, however high in the scale 


of animal development, is still always an animal. But 
when we apply this test to the theory under discussion, 
it utterly breaksdown. Ifwetakea woman, any woman, 
and compare her with a man, any man, we Shall as 
likely as not, or almost as likely as not, find that not 
the man but the woman is the intellectual superior. 
Sometimes it is found in the case of a husband and wife, 
parents of a family, that the wife has decidedly the ad- 
vantage in the matter of brains. There are, in fact, 
families where not the father but the mother is the real 
head of the household, holding that position not at all 
by arrogance or assumption, but as the unforced out- 
come of native faculty and power, and looked up to not 
only by the children, but also in a measure by the 
father, as the natural source of counsel, guidance, 
initiative, and authority. 

But in considering the nature of woman and com- 
paring it with that of man, we must have regard not only 
to her mind but her soul; must estimate not only her 
mental but her moral powers. And on this score it is 
surely easy to show that she is quite the equal of her 
mate. Indeed, it would not be a difficult task perhaps 
to show that she is his superior. Consider her in respect 
of that matter which but just now engaged our attention 
—the matter of sexual morality. Surely it will not be 
questioned that woman is much more chaste, much 
more continent than man. It will perhaps be alleged 
that this is due rather to less force of sexual appetency 
than to more force of self-control ; and there is doubtless 
some truth in that view. But a more true and more 
complete view probably is that it is due to inbred 
strength of moral feeling, to that deep sense of the 
seriousness, even sacredness, of the procreative function 
which agelong experience of the necessities and responsi- 
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bilities of motherhood has engendered in her, and which 
has made chastity almost a second nature with her. 
Surely the world has never yet realised all it owes to 
woman in this matter of sexual morality. Surely the 
world has never yet realised what a welter of sensuality, 
what an orgy of salacious indulgence human existence 
would be were it not for the influence of woman, for the 
way in which she not only holds her own appetencies 
in subjection, but offers also a constant and effectual 
resistance to the headlong impulses of man. It is true 
indeed that woman herself sometimes falls, and falls 
sadly, woefully. But not at all as oftenas man; and 
even when she falls it is usually through pressure of his 
influence. 

If the discussion be carried still further, so as to 
include a consideration of the religious nature of woman, 
her side in this controversy is still further reinforced. 
For there can be no doubt that her nature is especially 
rich in those mystical and spiritual elements which link 
us to the unseen and the eternal. Our churches and 
chapels usually show a decided preponderance of female 
worshippers ; and there can be no question that women 
do a great deal of the work necessary for the carrying 
on of these institutions and all their allied agencies ; 
especially the humbler and more unregarded, though 
also quite indispensable kinds of work. 

In short, those who affirm the natural inferiority of 
woman to man have no case. The idea is an entire 
assumption. It had its origin ages ago in the breast of 
savage man. Savage man found his mate physically 
weaker and smaller than himself, and that to him was 
quite sufficient reason for treating her as altogether his 
inferior. And although the world has moved a long 
way forward since then, it has not yet by any means 
got rid of this idea, not yet by any means reached the 
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stage of recognising woman as the true equal and mate of 
man. 

To conclude. The sufferings of those unhappiest of 
unhappy women who have been the subject of this 
chapter, as indeed all the injuries and oppressions which 
women have to endure just because they are women, 
are the outcome not of any evil or imperfect element 
or influence in the nature of things, but of the ignorance 
and inhumanity, the selfishness and shortsightedness of 
man, embodied in custom and convention, in law and 
usage. 


PART III 
THE SUFFERING OF WAR 


CHAPTERAVI 


THE Poorest CLASS THE WorsT SUFFERERS. THE 
MILITARISTIC SYSTEM NOT A PART OF THE NATURAL 
ORDER. 


(THE following two Chapters were written some time 
before the outbreak of the present European War. 
The author thinks, however, that his statement and 
analysis of the character and causes of the Militaristic 
System is still substantially, even strictly, correct. 
And, while according utmost admiration and honour 
to those who freely hazard and yield up their lives on 
the bloody field under the idea that they are “serving 
their country,’ he feels compelled to regard that idea— 
supported though it be by many of the wisest and best 
of mankind—as entirely illusive and erroneous. In 
the last part of this book he has discussed in detail the 
especially ethical aspects of this great and difficult 
subject of War.) 


The next sort of suffering claiming consideration is 
that which is involved in our fighting customs. 
There is little need to dwell upon the terrible char- 


acter and extent of this suffering. Our newspapers 
57 
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in war time furnish us with descriptions and details 
which enable us perfectly to realise what an unspeakable 
thing war is, especially modern war in which all the 
resources of the latest science and invention are pressed 
into the dread work of destruction. Who does not 
experience a feeling of sickening and horror as he reads 
of the carnage wrought by machine-guns and lyddite 
shells ? Or again, of a great warship being blown to 
pieces by hidden, treacherous submarines—hundreds 
of human beings launched in a moment into eternity ? 
What we call savage warfare is a truly awful and hideous 
thing to contemplate; but what we distinguish as 
civilised warfare, in which the most destructive forces 
of nature are harnessed to the chariot of the God of 
Battles and made to do his bloody work, is altogether 
more awfuland hideous. The former slays its hundreds ; 
but the latter slays its thousands, yea, tens of thousands. 
The former is waged by cruel and pitiless men, the latter 
by still more cruel and pitiless material elements. 

Although, however, there may be but little need to 
dwell upon the suffering wrought by war—such suffering 
having indeed become so familiar to us that we are 
almost indifferent, even hardened to it—there is need 
to dwell upon one circumstance connected with it, 
namely, that the chief victims of war are just that 
poorest and most helpless class of our human fellow- 
creatures who, as we have seen, are also the victims of 
other selfish customs. Just as it is the most ignorant 
and benighted section of society who are usually the 
victims of our drinking customs ; just as it is the most 
untaught and economically helpless of our female 
population who are driven on to the streets to feed the 
lust of incontinent men ; so it is the most hard-pressed 
and struggling of our male population who are the 
victims of our fighting customs. We are wont to boast 
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of our army as being a voluntary one; but there is 
little real ground for such vaunting. Our army is only 
a voluntary one in the sense that we are not in this 
country subject to conscription. Apart from this it 
is no more voluntary than that of any other country. 
It is true we do not, in Britain, compel a man by law to 
be a soldier. But statutory compulsion is not the only 
sort of coercion to which one may be subject. There is 
such a thing as economic compulsion, the irresistible 
effect of economic influences. No man becomes a 
soldier by preference. No man consents to be immured 
for the best part of his adult life in barracks, to be 
subject to a discipline of the strictest, most mechanical, 
most servile character, and to be liable at any time to 
be made food for the bayonet or the cannon in a quarrel 
of the merits of which he has the very vaguest idea, 
from motives which can with any truthfulness be de- 
scribed as voluntary. Orif there be any who, influenced 
by the love of excitement and adventure, or by the 
glamour of the life of the camp and field, do freely choose 
this calling, they are so very few that they need hardly 
be taken into the estimate. The vast bulk of those 
who enlist take that step because they have no other 
means of getting a living, or only so poor a means as 
makes no difference. They belong largely to the class 
who have no trade or craft, no settled occupation, no 
assured place in the economic order, nor are likely to 
have. They come very much from slumdom, and would 
come in even greater numbers did not fighting require- 
ments rule many of them out on account of their poor, 
stunted physique. Yes, we talk effusively of the 
devotion and self-sacrifice of the men who risk their 
lives on the field of battle, and think of them as inspired 
and sustained by the noblest sentiments and most 
exalted ideals; but such representations and imagina- 
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tions are quite beside the mark. Doubtless the poor 
fellows have a dim idea that they are somehow doing a 
great thing; doubtless they have some vague feeling 
of larger issues at stake than those which are involved 
in their own individual existence. One would be loth 
to grudge them that support amid their constant 
hazards. All the same, the idea that in such men we 
have examples of the effect of the purest and most 
exalted patriotism is an entire illusion. What such 
men really do exemplify is the effect of those economic 
exigencies which leave some amongst us no choice 
but to be fighting men if they are to get a living—just 
as they leave other men—men who lack the physical 
development necessary for soldiers—no choice but to 
be loafers and cadgers in order to get a living, and just 
as in the case of other men—men in whose minds the 
experience of social suffering, the sense of social in- 
justice, working through ignorance and _ prejudice, 
engenders evil impulse—these same economic exigencies 
have the effect of manufacturing criminals and male- 
factors. 

Just here may perhaps be the proper point to say 
something about conscription. It is matter of much 
pride with us in this country of Britain that we are not 
compelled to military service; and from one point of 
view—that of the citizen’s prerogatives and privileges— 
there is good ground for our satisfaction. For it 
certainly is not right that the citizen should be com- 
pelled to leave his peaceful pursuits to engage in blood- 
shed, or in the training for bloodshed. But from 
another point of view—that of the equality, alike in 
opportunity and obligation, of all citizens of every class 
and grade—the matter assumes a widely different 
aspect. For what does this immunity from conscription 
really mean, when contemplated from this standpoint ? 
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It means that those who are happy enough to have an 
assured position in our economic order—some trade, 
craft, business, or profession by which they can earn a 
living (or better still, from their own purely personal 
standpoint, some means of living on the labour of 
others), have also the additional and especial advantage 
of immunity from military service ; while those who are 
not in this happy condition are also under the additional 
hardship of having to do the country’s fighting. Surely 
this is utterly unjust. If it be necessary to defend the 
country, that necessity surely rests upon all the citizens 
alike ; or if there be a class upon whom such responsi- 
bility especially rests, it is obviously that class which 
gets the most out of the country. For such to put the 
whole burden upon those who get the Jeast out of the 
country is selfish and mean in the last degree. Again, 
if the defence of the country be not only a necessity, 
but a duty, then the duty surely devolves upon every 
section of society, and should not be left to any one 
section. And, yet further, if this duty of defending 
the country includes even a willingness to lay down 
one’s life in that cause, then especially should such duty 
rest equally upon every class, and not be left to that 
unhappy class whose circumstances leave them no choice 
in the matter. It is in truth no part of the object of 
this chapter to offer arguments to the advocates of 
conscription ; but it does seem necessary to clear away 
the confusion of thought which exists on this as on so 
many other aspects of the great subject of war. There 
are people who talk glibly and with self-important 
virtue of the duty of defending one’s country, but who 
seem quite unaware that there is any inconsistency in 
leaving that onerous duty to be discharged by the most 
unfortunate and helpless of their fellow-citizens. The 
same people will also, when it suits them, talk in just 
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the same way about the horrors and miseries of war, 
and yet they appear to have no sense of responsibility 
for those social conditions which compel some of their 
fellow-men to incur those miseries and sufferings. 
Especially are such people loud in denouncing any 
attempt to introduce conscription or compulsory military 
training into this country, although it should be clear 
to any person capable of consistent thought that those 
responsible for such attempts are but carrying to its 
natural and logical issue the principle that it is the 
citizen’s duty to defend his country. Such people 
need to be reminded that if conscription is wrong, it 
is only wrong because war is wrong; and further, that 
if war is wrong, those conditions which leave some men 
no alternative but to become soldiers are also wrong ; 
and still further, that if war is wrong, then all this 
Joud-sounding talk about the virtue of defending 
one’s country is empty and futile, yea, misleading and 
mischievous. 

But to return to the strict line of thought. The 
victims of our fighting customs—be it repeated—are 
the same class who suffer also from other selfish 
customs. But the full tale of war’s dire consequences 
has by no means been told when we have enumerated 
those who lose their lives on the field of battle. Account 
must also be taken of those who, though escaping that 
fate, return from the campaign disabled by loss of limbs, 
or so depleted of their vigour and vitality by wounds 
or disease that they are but as wrecks of their former 
selves. What becomes of these men? That is a 
question which those who talk so loudly about the virtue 
of patriotism, and are so ready to pay lip honour to 
the poor fellows who are supposed to especially illustrate 
that virtue, probably never think of asking. If they 
did, they might find that the sufferings of these un- 
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fortunates do not end with the close of the campaign. 
These men go, many of them, to swell the ranks of the 
“unemployable.” For if the competitive struggle for 
positions in the industrial world is a hard one even for 
the strong and capable, those who are sound in body 
and limb, how much harder must it be for the debilitated 
and the disabled, especially if in addition they have no 
trade in their fingers? There is, perhaps, no epithet 
into the utterance of which we throw so much disparaging 
emphasis as this word “‘ unemployable.” It is probably 
the most derogatory thing we can say of a man short of 
accusing him of actual evil-doing. Do we realise that 
some of those whom we thus depreciate are the very 
men whom at other times we are so ready to flatter, 
and that they are subject to this depreciation as the 
penalty of their so-called service of their country ? 

But even thus we have not taken into account all 
the sufferings of these victims of the war custom. They, 
or to speak strictly, their class, suffer in yet another 
way. For there can be no doubt that it is the very 
poorest of the community upon whom the burden of 
the cost of our huge armaments presses most heavily. 
And this not only because it is their toil and travail 
which produces the wealth of the country, but also 
because the resources which might be applied in mitiga- 
tion of their hardships, are so largely expended in the 
upkeep of our fighting forces. It is proverbial that 
although we readily spend money by millions for the 
purposes of our army and navy, we only very reluctantly 
spend it by thousands for purposes of social amelioration. 
When the heads of our fighting departments ask for 
large sums to be given into their hands, the legislature 
needs little convincing of the validity of their claims ; 
but when social reformers plead the cause of the starving 
out-of-works, the same legislature requires very strong 
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arguments indeed before it will respond even ever so 
little. But to proceed with the main theme. 

It should hardly be necessary to argue seriously that 
the sufferings of war are not put upon us by Providence. 
Swords and bayonets, cannon and exploding shells are 
obviously artificial things. They do not exist in 
nature. They are strictly the invention and creation 
of man. Armies and navies too are entirely human 
institutions ; while war departments and ministries of 
marine are purely parts of what we call civilisation. 
And yet there are people not a few who vaguely think, 
or seem to think, that our fighting practices are somehow 
involved in the very order of existence. What is more, 
they attempt to justify, or at any rate to excuse, the 
enormities of war on this ground. “ Inevitable’ was 
one of the favourite phrases by which the supporters 
of the South African War sought to sanction that 
historic infamy. Everything was said to be inevitable. 
The incessant pouring out of blood, the sacrifice of 
thousands of brave, bright, beautiful lives on both 
sides—inevitable! The widows’ tears, the orphans’ 
cries, the heart-broken anguish of bereaved mothers and 
fathers—inevitable! The fire and destruction by 
which a fair and fertile country was turned into a wilder- 
ness, crops raised by infinite industry wantonly wasted, 
happy homesteads pillaged and pulled down—in- 
evitable! All the long, slow suffering of Concentration 
Camps where children died by the dozen, and women 
wore out their hearts in hopeless agony—inevitable ! 
As though those responsible for all these things had 
no control whatever over their own actions, but were 
the helpless instruments of some awful, inscrutable, 
irresistible influence in the very nature of things. One 
wonders, as one looks back now on those terrible times, 
how men ever allowed themselves to propound such a 
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theory, and still more, how they brought themselves to 
accept it. And yet the probability is, that if this 
mighty British Empire was to engage to-day in a 
similarly cruel and cowardly war against a similarly 
small and weak nationality the same excuse of inevitable- 
ness would be again offered and again accepted. Men 
do not seem to see that the responsibility of war is 
entirely and absolutely their own. They seem to think 
that somehow that responsibility rests with Providence, 
that battle and bloodshed are part of the course of 
things. The evils of war from their point of view form 
one portion of that mass of misery, that unnumbered 
host of ills, which constitutes what is called the “‘ problem 
of evil,” and which even the philosophers and theo- 
logians admit their inability to solve. Thus do men 
seek to put off from their own shoulders the responsi- 
bility for their actions, and to place the burden upon 
that which, when they wish to excuse their actions, 
they call nature, but when they expect to gain praise 
for their actions, they call God. 

If those who speak thus of the “necessity of war”’ 
were asked to explain what they mean by the phrase, 
they would probably reply that they mean the necessity 


of holding our own as against our neighbour nations. But / 


surely it should be evident to all intelligent and open- 
minded people that our neighbour nations are very 
much what we are ourselves. They are not barbarous, 
bloodthirsty savages, who might be supposed to be 
ready at any time to fly at our throats. They occupy 
very much the same level of civilisation that we do. 
They are just as intelligent, just as moral, just as 
peaceful and averse to bloodshed as we are. Moreover, 
they are quite as sensible of the many common interests 
—economic, intellectual, esthetic, social, and religious— 
which link us so strongly together, and tend more 
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and more to constitute us a community of nations. It 
is true that they all keep up huge and ever growing 
armaments, but then in doing that they are only 
following our example. It is true too that each of 
them has its war party who appear ever ready to stir 
up jealousy, suspicion, and ill-feeling against us; but 
then again we also have our own war party at work 
amongst us, and it may be that if we were to set the 
example of keeping our own stirrers up of strife strictly 
in check, we might find them quite ready to follow our 
lead. It is true yet again that at times questions of 
divergent interests arise between us and them, questions 
in respect to which simple justice—to say nothing of 
patriotism—requires that our view of the dispute is 
maintained by all proper means. But this involves no 
necessity for resort to the wholesale butchery and 
savagery of war. If the resources of diplomacy fail— 
and they are not inconsiderable—there is always the 
method of arbitration available, which is just a way of 
applying to collective relationships the same principles 
of justice and righteousness which are already applied 
to individual relationships, the beginning, in fact, of that 
international jurisprudence which will one day deal as 
certainly, systematically, and successfully with the 
disputes of communities as ordinary jurisprudence now 
deals with the disputes of private persons. And is it 
not morally certain, quite beyond all reasonable doubt 
indeed, that if, in case of a.dispute with any neighbour 
nation, we were to make an open, honest, and un- 
equivocal offer of arbitration, that nation would as 
openly, honestly, and unequivocally accept that offer ? 
For it to do otherwise, to reject such an offer, to scout 
such a proposal, to insist obstinately upon the horrible 
arbitrament of bayonets and big guns, would be to forfeit 
all claim to recognition as a civilised state, and to out- 
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rage the universal sentiment of mankind. Such an 
eventuality indeed is unthinkable. Yea, is it not 
equally certain that if, not waiting till times of dispute 
and difficulty came, but taking action in time of peace 
and tranquil relations, we were to propose to any of 
our neighbour nations a ¢reaty of arbitration, or even 
an agreement for mutual reduction of armaments, the 
result would be the same ?—provided that in the latter 
case we were prepared to surrender our arrogant and 
unwarrantable claim to the sovereignty of the seas, 
and were prepared to leave the seas as free and open 
as God made them. For no nation could be expected 
to agree to a reduction of armaments on a basis which 
‘left us with a sea force dwarfing that of every other 
state. Yea, further, if, not waiting for treaties and~ } 
agreements, we were to begin at once to act in all our 
relations with other countries, especially with smaller 
and weaker states, on principles of strictest right and 
justice—were to make it plain to mankind that we were 
actuated by a spirit of equity, ingenuousness, and 
humility, and were ready to recognise the right of all 
other peoples, even the humblest and obscurest, to 
their place in God’s great world, is it not again certain 
that the response would be the same ?_ We should find 
other nations following our example. Surely it is 
obvious that in this momentous matter of the world’s 
peace, it is the greatest nations which must lead the 
way. And since we claim to be ¢he greatest nation, 
the responsibility of taking the high initiative, of 
setting our fellow-nations the grand example, rests wie 
us. 

There is, be it repeated, no necessity for war. The =“ 
idea of such necessity is just one of the illusions into 
which the stupidity of a so-called patriotism is so easily 
betrayed ; or rather it is one of the hollow hypocrisies 
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under which the selfishness of the same plausible and 
| pretentious sentiment seeks to hide its true character. 


1 


Cat 5 Oa Ed Bi Bp Se VR So 
Tue FIGHTING CUSTOM ROOTED IN SELFISHNESS 


Yes, selfishness. The sentiment at the centre and soul 
of the Militaristic System is not patriotism or any other 
such worthy and noble passion. It is something entirely 
different, yea, opposite, to the spirit of true patriotism. 
It is simple selfishness. Or at best, it is selfishness only 
exceedingly imperfectly redeemed from its evil effect 
by the influence of less ignoble impulses and motives. 

But let the facts speak! Let them pronounce 
judgment ! 

To begin with, fighting isa business, and a very well- 
paid business too. Not indeed for the Private Soldier 
class. All that they get is food enough to keep them 
fit for their work, clothes suited to what they have to do, 
and the bare shelter of the barracks ; or if they do get 
a little more than this, it is so little as to be an almost 
negligible quantity. But for the Officer class—and 
this is true equally of land and sea forces—fighting is a 
very well-paid business. It is indeed a profession, a 
profession which ranks as high as either Law, Medicine 
or the Church—one might almost say it ranks higher, 
in popular estimation at any rate. The highest and 
most august families in the land put their sons into 
it. Royalty never makes lawyers, physicians, or 
divines of its male offspring; it makes them fighting 
men. The fighting profession indeed has prizes and 
positions which, considered simply from the pecuniary 
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standpoint, are very considerable, while considered from 
the social standpoint they are to be classed among the 
highest. For to no man does the world pay such 
tribute of honour, envy, and adulation as to the pro- 
fessional fighting man, especially if he be highly success- 
ful in his work. His showy, shining dress and decora- 
tions is the symbol, and also in a measure, perhaps, 
the source, of this. A victorious general is not merely 
a hero, he is a very demi-god in the eyes of the multitude, 
and his name is something to conjure with. If a man 
wants power and position, applause and admiration, 
if he is animated by the longing for fame, if the glamour 
of what is called glory has got into his eyes, no pro- 
fession is so tempting as that of Arms. 

Moreover, in considering fighting as a business, account 
must be taken not only of those who do the actual 
fighting, but of those engaged in the immense amount of 
collateral and subsidiary work which belongs to the war 
system. There is the large staff which finds occupation 
under the War Department, and the still larger staff 
similarly employed by the Admiralty. Together they 
constitute a considerable community of workers, of many 
different grades indeed, but all of them enjoying ad- 
vantages in the way of rate of remuneration, absence of 
risk of unemployment, and prospects of retiring allow- 
ances, such as are enjoyed in few other occupations. 

Account must also be taken of the numerous and 
considerable commercial concerns which are engaged 
in the production of food, forage, uniforms, and equip- 
ment for our hosts of soldiers and sailors, and in the 
manufacture of swords, bayonets, rifles, bullets, shells, 
cannon, and all the rest of the wherewithal of war. 
Especially must account be taken of those immense 
industrial undertakings which are engaged in the con- 
struction of our mammoth war-vessels, and not only 
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ours but those of governments all over the world ; 
undertakings in which a huge amount of capital is 
invested, and a vast multitude of shareholders are 
interested, undertakings too which usually pay good 
dividends. 

Now no one would suggest that these shareholders, 
considered just as men and women, are more disposed 
to battle and bloodshed than other men and women. 
On the other hand it would be absurd to suggest that 
their interest in the concern into which they have put 
their capital is purely patriotic. It is entirely a com- 
mercial interest. They are gratified when dividends 
are high—when, that is, fighting is in process, or in 
prospect—they are disappointed when dividends are 
low—when, that is, conditions are tranquil. Still less 
would anyone wish to suggest that our military and naval 
officers (or, for that matter, the staffs of our fighting 
departments) are less peace-loving, considered as human 
beings, than any other class of men. But it would be 
quite too much to maintain that they are actuated 
by entirely impersonal motives. They are actuated 
by just the same motives which actuate men in other 
professions. They are actuated by the desire for 
honour and emolument, for promotion and _ position, 
and for all the other advantages open to them, and which 
are to be attained in conditions of war rather than in 
conditions of peace. 

But in order to get directly and certainly at the 
motives which lie behind the war system it is necessary 
to take account of the classes of the community which 
most constantly and consistently support the system. 
There is first the Landowning class. None among us 
has so much to say about the necessity and duty of 
defending the country and guarding well our shores as 
these people. Not indeed that they say these things 
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themselves. They are for the most part too given up 
to their own ease-loving, indulgent interests and occupa- 
tions, too much absorbed in the pleasures and frivolities 
—the hunting, shooting, yachting, motoring, racing, 
with all the giddy round of social gaieties—which make 
up the staple of their inglorious lives, to take even the 
trouble to proclaim and propagate their opinions. But 
what they themselves lack of ardour in this direction 
is more than made up by that of their press organs. 
No newspapers are so ready to cry out for more ships, 
more guns, more soldiers, more sailors, or so ready to seize 
upon any passing war or invasion scare, however ground- 
less, even ridiculous, as a pretext for such clamours, 
as the journals of the political party to which this class 
mostly belongs. Surely it does not require great dis- 
cernment to perceive the motive of all this. The land- 
owning class want the country “‘ defending ”’ because it 
is theiy country. It belongs to them. They own its 
broad, fruitful acres. They draw immense revenues 
from them. Their wealth, their rank, their titles, their 
position and prestige as the hereditary aristocracy of 
the country, the socially dominant class, all depend 
upon their landed possessions. Naturally they want 
the country ‘‘ defending.” They do not want their 
broad acres taken from them. Their reluctance to part 
with any portion of their land, even at the market price 
(usually a high one) and for public purposes, is well 
known, and enables us to understand how unwelcome 
must be the idea of parting with it willy-nilly. Their 
remote ancestors, not improbably, got possession of the 
land in the first instance by methods of battle and 
bloodshed ; and they themselves are quite prepared 
to keep possession of the land by the same methods. 
The pains and penalties of those methods, however, 
the hazards, toils, privations, wounds, blows of bereave- 
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ment, must be mainly incurred and endured by others, 
by those who only in a very limited sense may claim the 
country as theiy country, who do not own a foot of its 
land, and who, although it is constantly being impressed 
upon them how highly blest they are in being British 
citizens, would probably not be a bit worse off—socially, 
economically, politically—if the country passed under 
the control of another continental power. 

It is no part of the object of these pages to stir up 
class hatred (and this will perhaps be sufficiently de- 
monstrated in the sequel), to inflame the passions’ of 
the ignorant and unthinking against those whom they 
are perhaps quite sufficiently disposed to regard with 
envy, even hatred. But it is the object of these pages 
to tell the truth. And it does seem necessary that the 
mass of the people, those who have to sustain the chief 
burden of the war system, and the very humblest and 
most helpless of whom have actually to take the field 
and bear the brunt of the battle whenever the bloody 
business is afoot—it does seem necessary that these 
people should know what are the real influences at work 
in the perpetuation of the militaristic system, and who 
are those with whom they will chiefly have to deal in 
any attempt to overthrow it. 

But there are other classes beside the landowning 
class involved in this matter. There is what may be 
called the Office-holding or Functionary class. It takes 
a great many people to carry on the government of a 
country like this—a country where, spite of our boasted 
enlightenment and advanced ideas, we still cling so much 
to the mere show and ceremony, the mere rite and ritual, 
the mere finery and frippery of government ; a country 
where we are not content to carry on our business of 
state in a downright, straightforward, simple way, but 
must cumber ourselves with all sorts of customs and 
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conventions, must hamper ourselves with all sorts of 
effete institutions. As for instance the Monarchical 
institution, which really is little more than a social 
centre around which the wealthy, titled, and fashionable 
may gather, and in the pomp and pageantry, the splen- 
dour and profusion of which they may find some excuse 
for their own ostentation and display, their own luxury 
and extravagance, even their own vanity, futility, 
inanity. Yes, it takes a great many people to carry on 
all the forms and functions of government in such a 
country. And all these people are well paid, some of 
them exceedingly well paid. And often, too, the high 
pay is coincident with extremely light duties. There 
are a great many very remunerative sinecures going, a 
great many persons drawing substantial salaries for 
work which is by no means heavy, and the economic 
value of which is of the very slightest. And this func- 
tionary class, like the landlord class, are usually strong 
supporters of that old regime of which the war system 
forms a prime part. And for the same reason. They 
want the country “defending” because, if they do not 
own it (though there is really a very considerable over- 
lapping between this class and the other, the office- 
holder being also often landholder, and vice versa), 
they have a considerable stake in it. They have the 
idea—a very natural one perhaps under the circum- 
stances—that anything in the nature of a successful 
invasion would be very unfortunate for them, and so 
they are very patriotic in that sense of the word which 
has become its almost sole significance in these our 
times, and in which it expresses the disposition to defend 
the country because it is “ my”’ country. 

Then there is the Capitalist class, the class which 
controls the trade, commerce, and industry of the 
country. On the plea of developing industry—pro- 
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viding new markets, fostering the Empire’s trade, 
opening out fresh areas of economic enterprise—they 
constantly advocate that policy of Imperial expansion | 
which is too apt to mean a policy of Imperial aggression. 
The plea of ‘‘ developing industry ” is a very plausible 
one. It sounds as though the interests aimed at were 
those of that great mass of people whom we distinguish 
as the industrial population. But it is to be feared 
that the sole or at least the chief interest in view is that 
of those who put forward the plea. They have money, 
and want to ‘“‘make”’ money. They are rich, and want 
to be richer. They have their thousands, and want 
their tens of thousands. The greed of gain is found 
as a motive in every province of human life, and in- 
fluencing every species of human relationship. Every- 
where its influence is insidious, hurtful, baneful even. 
How should it beotherwise ? Itis essentially anignoble, 
even evilimpulse. It means the desire to be better off 
than our fellows ; to have advantages which they do not 
possess, enjoyments which they do not share, privileges 
in which they do not participate, rights which they 
cannot claim; to be, in short, so different from them, 
so exalted above them, as to constitute almost a different 
order of beings. It is, moreover, always allied to other 
evil impulses—pride, arrogance, ambition, exclusive- 
ness, contempt, cruelty. But in no relationships perhaps 
does it show itself so utterly and irredeemably evil as 
in those which we denote as international. The worst 
and wickedest wars—wars of sheer brute conquest, wars 
of utterly unblushing aggression, wars offering hardly 
even a pretence of justification—have been attributable 
to this motive. Our own South African War was only 
too obviously influenced by this motive. There were 
doubtless other motives at work, some of them perfectly 
proper motives, as the desire for political equality for 
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the Outlanders, and especially the desire for justice and 
humanity to the natives. But it is exceedingly unlikely: 
that there would have been war if these had been the 
only influences at work. These matters, matters in- 
volving questions of right and reason, could have been 
settled by methods of right and reason. But the thirst 
for gold, allied as it was with other strong passions, pride 
of power, ambition of ascendancy, and the lust of 
military vengeance, the fierce desire to wipe out the 
stigma of previous defeats, was too strong to be satisfied 
by peaceful proposals. Surely the experience of such 
a war should leave us in little doubt as to the nature of 
the causes which are at work in our war customs. 

Nor is it any real reply to this to recall—as some may 
be disposed to do—the fact that the war in question 
had the sanction of the whole, or well-nigh the whole, 
of the people, and to argue that therefore it could not 
be due to the selfish aims of any particular class, but 
expressed the patriotic passion of the nation at large. 
For it must be further recalled that it was not before 
the war, not while the matters in dispute were under 
discussion, and could be considered with something of 
candour and calmness, that the people at large were 
affected. It was not until after the war had been actually 
brought about—engincered, one might say—not till 
after fighting had in fact commenced, and the country 
was in that state of excitement which the spectacle of 
a great struggle always engenders; especially was it 
not until a number of British defeats and disasters had 
aroused a perfect fury of resentful passion, that any 
such force and generality of opinion was expressed as 
could in any way be claimed as the “sanction of the 
nation.” While as to this opinion being of a sort 
deserving distinction as “ patriotic,” no one who recalls 
the occurrences and experiences of that time, who 
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witnessed the scenes of excitement, even violence, which 
took place everywhere ; especially who tried to get at 
the real reasons and motives at work in the people’s 
minds, and realised how almost utterly surrendered 
to partisan passion and prejudice everybody was, will 
be able to regard such a view as other than erronéous— 
erroneous even to the extent of being absurd. 

No! The history of those strange, sad, unforgettable 
times cannot be claimed as rebutting the contention of 
this chapter—that the real war party in this, as in every 
country, is centred in those classes who hope to profit 
by war, who are interested in the perpetuation of the 
war system; although it may perhaps be claimed as 
proof that even the mass of the people, those who suffer 
most from the burdens and barbarities of war, are only 
too easily infected by the war fever, only too readily 
carried away by the war passion ; that, in short, there 
is in us all quite too much of that solely self-regarding 
spirit of which our fighting customs are one expression. 


PART IV 


THE SUFFERING OF POVERTY 


CHAPTER Vit] 
POVERTY NOT CHARGEABLE TO PROVIDENCE 


But the suffering most of all claiming consideration 
is that which arises from poverty. Poverty it is which 
in this day more than anything else affects humanity. 
Period as ours is of unexampled wealth, it is also a 
period of equally unexampled poyerty. In our richest 
and most prosperous centres of 7 population people go 
without the very necessaries of life, perish of absolute 
starvation. “‘ Deaths from starvation’’ constitute a 
usual and expected item in our official state statistics. 
True, the number of people whose mortal end is thus 
tabulated is relatively very small; but if it were even 
smaller, if it were only one man, or woman, or child 
whose existence came to this sad termination, the 
circumstance would be by no means of slight significance. 
The smallness of the number can only be a matter of 
comfort to those who are not included in the number. 
To those who ave, it does not matter in the least that 
they are either few or many. The thing which matters 
to them is that, in a land of abounding plenty, they 
perish from utter want. ; ; 

And although there may not be many who are abso- 
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lutely devoid of the necessaries of life, there are a very 
great many who are without a sufficiency of those 
things. In our English climate physical existence is, 
for two or three months of the year, a real trial even 
for those who possess an abundance of creature comforts. 
What must it be for those who are not in that fortunate 
condition! What must it be for those who are hungry, 
but have little food ; cold, but have little fire ; and who 
must go out into the pitiless winter wet and storm, but 
have only the scantiest clothing! Poverty is not 
merely a negative but a positive ill. It is not simply the 
absence of pleasure—the pleasure of the satisfaction of 
the creature wants and appetencies—it is the presence 
of pain—the pain of hunger, of thirst, and of cold. Those 
who wander continually about our highways and by- 
ways, asking sometimes for a ‘‘ job,” but more usually 
for a “ copper,’’ are often represented as though they 
had a very easy, even enviable existence, and their 
only need was to get rid of an obstinate habit of idle- 
ness ; but the people who indulge in these representa- 
tions can hardly consider what they are saying. There 
is indeed a certain season of the year when we might, 
most of us perhaps, go on tramp with impunity, the 
season when the physical requirements of existence are 
reduced to their lowest minimum, when it is little 
food, still less clothing, and hardly any shelter that are 
absolutely necessary for any of us. But that season 
is very, very short. And do we, any of us, ever trouble 
to think what the life of the wandering wayfarer is at 
the very opposite season of the year, on days when the 
rain pelts pitilessly down, or the sharp sleet drives 
into the face, or the cold north-east wind pierces to the 
very vitals? Especially do we ever think what such 
a wayfarer must feel when, on the afternoon of such a 
day, he finds the dark winter night closing swiftly round 
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him, while -yet he is far from his destination—the next 
cheap lodging-house, or pauper casual ward—and with 
no other shelter near at hand ? If we did think of these 
things, perhaps we should speak even of the tramp with 
less of blame and more of pity than we do now. 

But after all, the chief element of the suffering arising 
from poverty is not physical but mental. It is not the 
pain of being poor that is most felt. It is the shame 
of being poor. Of course it is easy to say that there 
is no shame in being poor; that shame only belongs to 
fault or folly, not to misfortune; and that the poor 
man has as much right to hold up his head as the rich 
man. Those who talk in this way are usually people 
who themselves have never known what it is to be 
really poor. The really poor man knows there 7s shame 
in being poor; knows that he is looked down upon by 
his fellows ; that he is regarded as belonging to a different 
class, even to a different and lower caste; yea, knows 
that he is looked upon as in a way belonging to a quite 
different order of beings from those who occupy a higher 
-socialrank. And this knowledge forms the very bitterest 
ingredient in his cup of misery. 

Especially is the shame of poverty felt by the un- 
happy “‘ out-of-work.’”’ Unemployment! The word is 
often on our lips, and falls from them lightly, almost 
glibly. But who, except the man who has had the 
actual experience of unemployment, can tell all that it 
means, especially all that it means of mental misery 
and pain! For to be out of work is not only to know 
hardship and want, hunger, cold, and privation ; it is 
to feel one’s self-respect gradually undermined, one’s 
sense of manhood slowly but surely impaired ; it is to 
become obscurely aware that somehow one is different 
from others, less socially significant, less economically 
useful, less important in respect of the most obvious 
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ends of civilised existence. Such an one may not be 
able to charge himself with any definite defect, any 
clear cause of complaint, any obvious absence of earnest- 
ness, industry, or honesty ; and yet he gets to feel that 
there is something about him, some lack, some de- 
ficiency, at least some peculiarity, which differentiates 
him in a sinister way from those about him. His fellows 
have work to do day by day; but there is no work for 
him. His fellows have their place in the social order, an 
important, even honourable, place maybe ; but there is 
no place for him, though he would be willing to take the 
very humblest. His fellows are esteemed, valued for 
what they do, are paid good wages, even high salaries 
for their work; but no one puts any value upon his 
abilities, or is willing to pay him anything for his services. 

It is this which in the end makes men utterly desperate. 
It is this which eventually makes them converts to that 
darkest and dreariest of all creeds, the creed of the 
suicide. It is this—the feeling that the world does not 
want them, has no place for them, puts no value upon 
them, even wishes to be rid of them—that at last makes 
them eager to escape from existence, so eager indeed 
that the most terrible and violent forms of death do 
not daunt them—the leap in front of the onrushing 
express; the plunge into the deep, dark, choking 
water; or the self-inflicted, mortal wound from some 
sharp, cruel, deadly instrument. There are times 
when most of us might be willing to relinquish existence 
if it were easy, or at least not very hard to do so; if 
it were just a matter of lying down and dying, so to 
say. But dying is not easy. In nature’s own way, 
and at nature’s own time, it may perhaps be not wholly 
hard. But in any other way it is very hard. Especi- 
ally is it hard to die by one’s own act. This sensitive, 
warm, palpitating life of ours can only be extinguished 
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by means from which the imagination shrinks with the 
strongest and most instinctive revulsion. How extreme 
then must be that suffering, how poignant that pain, 
how hopeless that misery which robs even such un- 
natural and desperate devices of their terror. 

There is an idea in many people’s minds that poverty 
is a part of the unalterable order of things, that Pro- 
vidence itself has decreed that some of its subjects 
should be poor while others are rich; and there are 
certainly some broad facts of existence which seem to , 
sanction thatidea. Thereis, first, the fact of the strange 
persistence of poverty, the remarkable way in which 
it continues to confront us, generation after generation, 
compelling recognition as among the most. obstinate 
as well as the most widespread of social phenomena. 
“The poor ye have always with you.” The words 
were spoken nearly two thousand years ago, and they 
have proved as prophetic of social conditions in subse- 
quent times as they were indicative of such conditions 
inthattime. In our time, in truth, the poor areso plainly 
and palpably ‘“‘ with us,” and their presence suggests 
so many painful, perplexing, and apparently insoluble 
problems, that it is perhaps no wonder that those who 
dare to look forward to a time when there shall be no 
more poverty are regarded as self-blinded visionaries, 
men who kick vainly “against the pricks’”’ of the 
unchanging nature of things. And yet surely it does 
not necessarily follow because poverty always has been 
that it always will be. There are other things which 
always have been in the world and yet we do not think 
or act as if they always are to be. Disease has always 
been amd still is in the world, a grave and dread reality. 
But we do not acquiesce in it as something which is past 
all dealing with, and whose dire and terrible forms are 
fated always to confront and confoundus. Rather do we 
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set ourselves continually to grapple with and overthrow 
it, believing that eventually we shall be victorious, of 
which inspiring prospect indeed we have even now a 
pledge in the fact that some of its most malignant 
manifestations—plagues and pestilences which in other 
ages most heavily afflicted humanity—have already 
been exterminated, or very nearly so. Ignorance too 
has always been in the world, and still is with us, bring- 
ing forth an ill brood of vice and misery, of shame and 
suffering. But we do not think it is always going to 
exert its unchecked influence over the hearts and actions 
of men. Rather are we sure that it must give way, 
is indeed already giving way before the advance of 
knowledge and enlightenment. Wyong again has 
always been and still is in the world. But we do not 
think its power is never to be broken. Rather do we 
rally all our forces to attack and overthrow it. Against 
some of its most ancient and oppressive embodiments 
—the despotism of rulers, the tyranny of governments, 
the selfishness and cruelty of aristocracies—our efforts 
have already accomplished much, affording assurance 
of further and fuller achievements which lie before us. 
If therefore disease, ignorance, and wrong are not 
regarded as things involved in the very order of exist- 
ence and destined to afflict us always, why should 
poverty be so regarded? Granted that it is a more 
stubborn and unyielding form of ill than any, even the 
worst of them, it is surely not so much so as to justify 
in respect to it a pessimistic even fatalistic view which 
we repudiate in respect to them. . 

A further fact of existence which seems to sanction 
the idea that poverty is a Providential appointment is 
the small measure of capacity, either physical or mental 
—or both—which is observable in some people, rendering 
them less able than others to provide for themselves in 
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this world. It is perhaps natural to interpret sucha 
fact as indicating that Providence intended these people 
to be at a disadvantage as compared with their fellows, 
to be poor while they are rich, abased while they are 
exalted, suffering while they are happy. But surely 
the fact is susceptible of another and nobler inter- 
pretation, namely, that Providence in this way casts: 
upon our kindness and consideration those who are less 
adequately equipped than ourselves for the encounter 
of existence. This is the interpretation we put upon 
the fact when we have to face it and deal with it in the 
sphere of the family. We do not leave the weakly and 
ailing or mentally defective child to its own devices. We 
accept its weakness as a charge upon our own strength. 
We try to make up for its lack of energy and ability by 
our own greater faculty and force. We feel that, 
being one of the family, it must have every comfort and 
every happiness that we ourselves enjoy. And surely, in 
a day when we talk so loudly about the “ brotherhood 
of man,” it ought hardly to be necessary to point out 
that humanity is really a great family, all its members 
bound together by the close tie of a common nature and 
common needs, and that the weakness of the weak 
should be supplemented by the strength of the strong, 
and not be made the occasion of harsh, unfeeling, and 
oppressive action. It is a strange phenomenon, the 
different way in which men interpret what are essentially 
the same facts when they approach them from a different 
standpoint. The same men who, when they are dealing 
with weakness and frailty within the limited circle of 
domestic life, will recognise the duty of kindness and 
compassion, of “bearing one another’s burdens,” of 
‘fulfilling the law of love,” and of “ doing the will of 
the Father in Heaven,’’ when they are in presence of 
the same conditions in the wider circle of the world 
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at large, will exhibit an entirely opposite spirit, and act 
on entirely different principles; arguing obstinately 
against any interference with ‘natural law,’ any 
intervention in the “‘ struggle of existence,’ any conduct 
that might thwart that process of “ natural selection ”’ 
which leaves the weak to die out and the strong to 
survive. They do not seem to see that what they call 
“natural law’’ in the one case is just the same great 
entity which, in the other case, they call “‘ our Heavenly 
Father,”’ that both terms equally indicate that mighty 
and mysterious order, that wondrous, Divine power 
under which we live, and which, if it is to be honoured 
and trusted in respect of its intentions towards any 
of its creatures, must surely equally be honoured and 
trusted in respect of its intentions towards ail its 
creatures. Besides in interpreting this fact of the 
weakness of some men relatively to others, we must 
consider how far such weakness is original and essential, 
and how far it is induced and accidental. We know in 
respect to the slum-dwellers that the very poor show 
they make in comparison with the dwellers in suburbia— 
their slight, stunted physique, their slender intelligence, 
their imperfect ethical ideals—is the result of the 
conditions in which through generations they have 
lived. We know that the lower average of intellectual 
power among the labouring, as compared with the 
leisured, class is to be accounted for in very much the 
same way. We know that one reason at least why the 
negroes of the United States are still so backward after 
a whole generation and more of freedom is because for 
so many generations previously they were oppressed 
and injured, treated more as chattels thanasmen. We 
know that in all ages conquered and subject races have 
tended to deteriorate alike physically, mentally, and 
morally. All which things seem to suggest that the 
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weakness and incapacity which signalises some in- 
dividuals, classes, and races of men may have had its 
beginning in some more or less fortuitous circumstance 
which placed them in disadvantageous conditions 
relatively to their fellows—conditions which, becoming 
permanent, have produced the results we now witness. 
It may be that if we knew all the facts we should be 
led to the conclusion not that men are poor and unhappy 
because they are weak and incapable, but that they 
are weak and incapable because they are poor and 
unhappy. It may even be that if we could go right 
back and get face to face with original conditions, we 
should find not the great disparity of capacity and 
culture which now constitutes such a gulf between men, 
but only that “ diversity of gifts” which consists with, 
yea, illustrates, entire equality, and which assuredly 
affords the ideal of human relationships towards the 
future realisation of which all our efforts and aims must 
be earnestly and incessantly directed. 

But in discussing whether or no poverty is a Pro- 
vidential appointment, we must take into account not 
only the facts which seem to support that idea but 
those which have a wholly other and opposite implica- 
tion. There are facts of existence—outstanding and 
impressive facts—which appear to indicate, indeed to 
demonstrate, that Providence so far from designing 
that any of its creatures should be destitute of, or only 
scantily furnished with, the benefits and blessings of 
life, rather intends that they should all be amply endowed 
and enriched with them. Consider how abundantly, 
even lavishly, the earth brings forth the food which is 
the first of our creature necessaries. What a mighty 
and manifold harvest it is which year by year rewards 
man’s husbandry, multiplying a hundredfold the seed 
he sows, and filling his barns with stores which guarantee 
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him against want and hunger through all the long 
months till reaping-time comes round once more! 
Nor must we forget that other and subsidiary harvest 
which Mother Nature, who though she welcomes the 
co-operation of her children is yet entirely independent 
of it, provides wholly outside the area of human hus- 
bandry—a harvest which, in the most favoured and 
fruitful regions of the earth, almost surpasses in rich- 
ness and variety that on which man spends such toil- 
some effort, and which impressively illustrates the 
profusion, one might almost say the prodigality, with 
which Providence anticipates the needs and wishes of 
its multitudinous creatures. Consider too how plentiful 
is the provision of our next creature necessary—clothing. 
The thousand flocks of sheep which range the hills and 
vales yield freely up to us, when the winter season is 
over, the wonderful woollen coverings they no longer 
need, and, moreover, would enrich us very much more 
abundantly with their fleecy products did we treat 
them, most meek and gentle as well as most useful 
creatures that they are, with greater humanity and 
intelligence, did we cherish and protect instead of 
slaughtering and devouring them. The cotton plant 
too, a product of the soil, ranking surely among the 
most notable and valuable of nature’s many gifts to 
man, affords us supplies of material for our garments 
only less abundant and useful than those furnished by 
the ill-fated denizens of the meadows. Nor must the 
flax plant be forgotten, nor the services go unrecorded 
which it rendered to man in the many ages ere he had 
discovered and utilised its younger and more prolific 
sister. Consider yet again the provision made for our 
next creature necessary—fuel. If there is anything 
which may quite properly and even piously be spoken 
of as “ providential’’ it is surely that grand natural 
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process by which the timber of the vast forests which 
clothed the surface of the earth in long gone millenniums 
is now available for us modern men as fuel. That 
process has given us one of the most marvellous and 
precious of the many marvellous and precious things 
which constitute the factors and forces of civilised exist- 
ence. How wonderful a thing is coal! One of the 
dullest and darkest of substances, it yet is the shrine 
of the very spirit of light, the temple wherein dwells 
the goddess of flame whom we seem to see leaping 
suddenly and swiftly out of the smoky cloud arrayed 
in all her radiant and shining robes. How powerful 
it is also! Hard and inert as it appears, it is yet all 
alive with energy, the mighty energy of heat. By force 
of it we retain in our dwellings something of summer’s 
warmth and softness through all the cold and rigours 
of winter ; and by the same force our arts and industries 
accomplish things wholly incalculable and incredible. 
Especially how abundant it is! It lies beneath the 
earth in such wide-stretching strata as to warrant the 
anticipation that many, many ages must elapse ere 
man need dread the depletion of its vast stores. Con- 
sider yet again how plentiful is the provision for shelter. 
The stone and clay of which we build our dwellings 
lie around us in an abundance even surpassing that of 
the substance just dwelt upon, as well as being much 
more immediately available. The very crust of the 
earth, the very substance of the great globe on which 
we live, consists largely of these most necessary and 
most valuable substances out of which we rear the 
places which are not just shelters but houses, yea, homes, 
where we cherish and develop some of the most precious 
and beautiful elements and influences of our human 
existence. And the same abundance is characteristic 
of all the other things—minerals, metals, timber, and.so 
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on—which form, together with the substances already 
described, the raw material out of which the multi- 
tudinous accessories as well as necessaries of life are 
fashioned. And that same abundance is yet further 
characteristic of those many mighty energies and 
forces of earth, and air, and water, of which human 
science and ingenuity have so largely availed them- 
selves in producing the multifarious wherewithal of 
existence. 

Surely here is no suggestion of parsimony or niggard- 
liness on the part of Providence, but rather of the most 
liberal, even lavish provision for its creatures’ wants. 
Especially is there no suggestion of partiality or 
favouritism, of an intention to bestow abundance on 
some and leave others with less than little. Natural 
blessings are, under natural conditions, absolutely free 
to all. That Ineffable which we speak of variously and 
not always entirely earnestly and reverently as nature, 
being, providence, God, never discriminates amongst 
its offspring. It knows no distinctions of rich and 
poor, high and low, privileged and proscribed. These 
divisions are all exclusively human in their origin and 
authority. The earth responds freely and ungrudgingly 
to the toil of everyone who cultivates it. The sun 
shines brightly and the rain falls copiously on all men’s 
husbandry. The treasures of the earth’s crust, the 
stone, the clay, the coal, the metals, the precious ores 
yield themselves without reserve to all who dig and 
delve for them. The mighty energies and forces of 
earth and air, of wind and waves, are ever-ready allies 
of every man’s industry. Where, then, is the ground for 
the theory that poverty is a Providential appointment, 
a condition of things which always has been and always 
willbe? There is no ground forit. That theory surely 
is the product of minds which have never earnestly 
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sought the truth of the matter, perhaps never honestly 
desired it. 

There is, however, one other theory of the origin of 
poverty which must be briefly considered. It is that 
which declares it to be the penalty of idleness, heed- 
lessness, and improvidence. Doubtless there is some 
_ truth in this view. Labour is one of the great laws of 
life. It is a necessity which nature puts upon us all, 
and those who would ignore or evade it must pay the 
price in some form or other. So far as men are poor 
because they will not work, there is no helping them. 
The only thing to be said is that they deserve to suffer 
All the same, this theory is wholly inadequate and all 
but wholly irrelevant as an explanation of the vast 
and complex problem of modern poverty. The many 
people around us to-day who are destitute of, or only 
inadequately equipped with the necessaries and ad- 
vantages of life, are not all of them, or even any con- 
siderable proportion of them, idle, unworthy people. 
Rather are they most industrious, exemplary people. 
They put forth efforts, they undergo hardships, they 
submit to pains and penalties in their endeavours to 
obtain a livelihood which give them the strongest claim 
to respect and admiration. Those who really know 
the poor, who are aware how earnestly, even desperately 
they struggle to keep some footing, however uncertain, 
in the social order, to avoid sinking into the deepest 
depths of social misery, are sometimes disposed to 
wonder whether it is lack of knowledge or defect of 
sympathy which leads some people to say such incon- 
siderate, unjust things about their hard-pressed fellow- 
creatures. There are surely facts enough open to the 
observation of everybody to prevent hasty and harsh 
generalisations, and teach kindness and compassion. 
The everyday sights of our town and city streets are of 
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a sort surely to leave none of us in ignorance as to the 
existence and effects of poverty. Every hour of the 
day we may see people engaged in the most pathetic 
attempts to earn only a few coppers, hardly as much 
as we, some of us, spend on our daily trifles. We may 
see them hawking firewood; carrying heavy baskets 
of flowers, plants, or fruit, from door to door ; collecting 
the refuse of our backyards; distributing advertising 
bills and circulars; or seeking orders for all sorts 
of economically impossible and undesirable articles ; 
anything, everything to earn a pittance. Shall we say 
these people are idle? What, then, do we mean by 
idleness or by work ? Who of us would like to get our 
living in this way, to go from door to door, from area 
to area, from backyard to backyard, in the sultry summer 
heat or the bitter winter cold and fog, very often on an 
empty stomach, and with weary, dragging limbs, and 
meeting with rebuffs or cold looks in many cases, and 
kindly human looks and words in very few? And if 
we actually had to do this, though only for one long, 
weary, disheartening, demoralising day, should we not 
feel that we deserved some better recognition of our 
endeavours than finds expression in the contemptuous 
phrases “‘ lazy loafers,” ‘‘ hulking idlers,”’ etc. ? 

The besetting sin of the comfortable man, the man 
who enjoys an assured position in the economic order, 
with sufficient or even abundant emoluments apper- 
taining thereto, is the constant disposition to assume 
that his happy circumstances are the result and reward 
of his own virtue, and that therefore those of his fellows 
who are not so happily placed as himself are somehow 
deficient in virtue. The comfortable man is the Pharisee 
of this day, and he is quite as self-satisfied and self- 
righteous as his Palestinian prototype. He thanks God 
that he is not “as other men,” these ‘‘ won’t-works,”’ 
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these “‘shiftless, thoughtless, improvident people,” 
these ‘‘ miserable unemployables ”’ who are so numerous 
everywhere. So settled indeed is his self-complacency 
that probably the only thing which could disturb or 
destroy it would be some such change in his economic 
status as should leave him, spite of all his laudable 
qualities, as poor and struggling as any of his fellows. 
Indeed, it is to be feared that he is not only as self- 
righteous but also as hypocritical as the Pharisee of 
old, that he has some dim perception that the poverty 
and distress around ‘him are symptomatic of grave 
social and economic disorders, but, wishing to avoid 
the individual trouble and responsibility of seeking out 
and remedying such disorders, he falls back the more 
doggedly and dogmatically upon his ready-made 
diagnosis of social misery, ‘It’s all due to laziness 
and worthlessness.”’ And yet he has no condemnation 
for those at the other and higher end of the social 
scale, in respect of whom no slightest possible claim of 
industry, earnestness, providence, or any other such 
homely and useful virtues can be made, who never do 
a stroke of honest, hard work (in addition to making 
a great deal of unnecessary work for others), and who 
live often quite up to the limit of their large incomes. 
Nor does he appear able to discern how damaging the 
fact of the abundance, luxury, even superfluity in which 
these people constantly live is to his confident social 
philosophy : for surely if idleness causes poverty, then 
all idle people, all economically unproductive individuals 
should be poor. None such should be rich. 

No, poverty is not a fault any more than it is an evil. 
It is not due to the moral delinquencies of its subjects 
any more than it is the outcome of the Providential 
order. Poverty is a social wrong. It is an injury 
inflicted by the stronger portion of the community 
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- upon the weaker. The sufferings involved in poverty, 
like those involved in inebriety, in sex-subjection, and 
in war, are in the nature of customal crimes. They are 
due to customs which in their beginnings were only 
errors, since their ill effects were unforeseen, but which 
are now really wrongs, since their injurious consequences 
are plainly apparent. What these customs are must 
be indicated, and their operation illustrated in the next 
chapters. 


CHAPTER IX 
LANDLORDISM AND PRIVATE EMPLOYERISM 


Tue first of these customal wrongs is the individual 
ownership of land. 

Land is the sole source from which the necessaries 
and comforts of life are obtainable. Its exclusive 
appropriation by a few people puts the mass of men in 
a position of utmost disadvantage. It puts them in 
the position of being unable to obtain the manifold 
things they need for existence and happiness in this 
world except on terms dictated by the privileged 
possessors of the soil. What these terms are and have 
been experience and history abundantly illustrate. 
They are terms which have had the effect, operating 
in association with other influences of equally exclusive 
and inequitable character, of differentiating society 
into two distinct and widely separated classes, the rich 
and the poor ; people who have abundance, and people 
who have not even enough; people who do no work 
at all, and people whose livelong lot is drudging toil ; 
people who are learned, leisured, cultivated, refined, 
and people who have so little leisure of time or of strength 
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that their energies of intellect and emotion, of mind and 
soul, are hardly unfolded at all. - 

That the custom of private ownership of land is a 
primary cause of the great disparity of social condition 
observable around us is hardly denied even by those 
who are most ready to rise up as in arms against any 
suggestions tending towards the socialisation of the 
soil. Such persons usually seek to justify their support 
of the old regime not by denying or disputing facts 
and considerations the reality and force of which can 
hardly but be obvious indeed to all intelligent and 
unprejudiced observers of social phenomena, but by 
bringing forward certain supposed countervailing facts 
and considerations. Such persons argue that private 
property in land has been so long and so widely estab- 
lished, and has moreover been made the basis of such 
multitudinous transactions and engagements of a 
business and social character affecting in exceedingly 
important ways vast numbers of people, that its abro- 
gation now would be highly improper, harmful, and 
unjust. “ Robbery,” “‘spoliation,” “confiscation,” and 
other such epithets in fact are freely levelled against 
proposals for withdrawing the land from private owner- 
ship and investing it in the state on behalf of the 
community. 

Such persons may properly perhaps be reminded that 
just the same arguments were directed not so very long 
ago against the proposal to abolish another kind of 
private property, private property in human flesh and 
blood. Slavery was sought to be supported by saying 
. that it was an old established and widely sanctioned 
institution, and that unnumbered commercial transac- 
tions had been completed, unnumbered human chattels 
bought and sold and paid for in hard cash, or other 
legal tender, on the assumption of its perpetuity as a 
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part of the civilised social order. But such arguments 
proved of no avail against those which demonstrated the 
essential iniquity and inhumanity of the institution. 
And if it be pointed out that private property in land 
has had a much more extensive vogue, has ramified 
much more widely through human society, and has 
become much more closely interwoven with human 
affairs than the institution of slavery, the reply must 
be that although this fact constitutes perhaps a claim 
to more careful consideration in the case of the former 
institution, it does not settle the question of its right 
to perpetuity. 

The supreme question to be asked in deciding the 
claim of any institution to be regarded as a permanent 
part of the social order is, ‘Is it right ?’’ Beside that 
question all considerations of the loss which its discon- 
tinuance may involve to those interested in it are of 
quite subordinate significance. And what answer must 
be given to this question as applied to the institution 
under consideration is surely sufficiently evident from 
its effects as already referred to, from the fact that it 
_ has produced a class of people who are condemned to 

lives of toil, hardship, ignorance, and subjection, in 
order that another class may enjoy lives of ease, in- 
dulgence, culture, and independence. The same view 
is also suggested by a review of the origin and history 
of this institution. Even those who argue for its con- 
tinuance have to admit that when traced back to its 
beginning the private ownership of land rests upon no 
better title than “priority of possession,’ or even 
“right of conquest.”’ They have to admit, that is to 
say, that it began in the mere right of might—that is, 
in force, the power of the strong over the weak. It is 
only some eight and a half centuries ago since the land 
of this country was seized by a swarm of foreign fighting 
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men whose only title to it was that of the sword. And 
to point out that those whom they dispossessed had 
no better claim is only to call attention to the fact that 
right back from the beginning the possession of land 
rested upon the most unmoral basis. Where it was not 
the power of the sword, it was power of the same 
essentially unethical character. By force or by fraud, 
by the strong arm or the astute brain, every man 
secured as much—or as little—as he could. Of course 
the actions of men in those early times must not be 
judged by the ethical standards of the days in which 
we ourselves live. Those were days of ignorance, and 
of purely primitive conditions of society—days when 
every man did very much “ what was right in his own 
eyes.’ Moreover, land appeared in plenty spite of 
increasing appropriations, and the prospect of a period 
when it would be all acquired and a class of quite land- 
less men arise probably never presented itself in the 
faintest fashion to men’s minds. But to admit all this 
does not mean that we should now be justified in per- 
petuating and stereotyping a system the economic and 
social mischiefs of which, under greatly changed con- 
ditions, and with a vastly increased population, have 
become clearly apparent. The custom of landholding 
was originally only a social evvor. Its continuance and 
consolidation would now be a social wrong. Besides, 
although much may perhaps be said in palliation of the 
appropriations of land in earlier times, little can be 
said in that way of the appropriations of land in later 
times. In times separated from our own by not many 
generations large quantities of the common land of this 
country, land in which the very poorest had rights and 
privileges which greatly helped them in the struggle for 
subsistence, were by a precess the real nature of which 
was disguised under the term “enclosure,” seized 
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upon by the socially stronger, especially the landowning 
classes, and appropriated to their own private use and 
possession. This process of enclosure was indeed readily 
legalised by a legislature in which the landowning class 
formed a large, even predominant element; but the 
fact remains of special significance for those who wish 
to understand upon what ground of right—or wrong— 
the system of landowning rests. 

There is one other argument—a favourite one—of the 
supporters of the present tenure of land which needs 
to be noticed before the subject is left. It is that not 
only has the land in many cases been paid for in money 
by its present holder, but that in a not inconsiderable 
number of cases, cases of persons holding just a little 
land, enough maybe to build a house upon, the price 
paid has represented a very great amount of industry, 
thrift, and frugality on the part of those who paid it, 
and that to deprive these worthy people of the results 
of their hard work and self-sacrifice would be a very 
wrong and even cruel thing. It is a very plausible and 
adroit form of argument, for it lumps together in a 
very confusing way those whose money—paid in price 
of land—may have been drawn from the sale of other 
land or from the exploitation of the labour of their 
poorer fellows, and those whose money has been earned 
by diligent toil and constant saving. But the answer 
is not far to seek. It is, in the first place, that although 
buying land with money is a less ethically exceptionable 
way of acquiring it than the use of force or fraud, it 
does not make the exclusive holding of land a right 
thing or alter its essentially injurious economic and 
social effects, and this whether the portion of land 
bought be small or large. And in the second place, that 
the class of people named, people who by most praise- 
worthy efforts and abnegations have been able to 
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purchase a little land, will not really suffer but gain, 
very greatly gain, by the socialisation of the land. For 
when the community decides, on clear conviction alike 
of the necessity and duty of such a course, to assume 
the control of the land, it will do it on truly social 
principles, on principles which recognise the right of 
every humblest individual in the community to an 
assured place in the economic order, and to an ample 
or at least adequate living. And this—security of 
existence and happiness in this world—is the real object 
of these people in all their toil and their many small 
economies. If they perfectly attain this object through 
the reorganisation of society they are not likely to 
regret the loss of their little private properties. The 
real reason, indeed, why many people who have them- 
selves little either to gain or lose by a change in the 
tenure of land, advocate such a change, is their con- 
viction that such a change will go a long way towards 
doing away with the few rich indeed, but also and more 
especially with the many, the very many poor. 

Another customal wrong causally related to poverty 
is the private control of industry. Industry, like land, is 
a limited quantity, and therefore, like it, is capable of 
being monopolised by a few to the detriment of the 
many. This limitation of quantity, indeed, is not so 
obvious in the case of industry as in that of land, but a 
little consideration will make it abundantly clear. The 
amount of industry, of productive and distributive 
labour, necessary to supply a community with all the 
commodities which constitute the wherewithal of civilised 
existence is doubtless very vast, but it is not limitless. 
The amount of work, for instance, necessary to the build- 
‘ing of all the houses required by a community is doubt- 
less considerable, but it is nevertheless a limited and 
even. measurable quantity. The quantity of work 
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required is limited because the number of houses re- 
quired is limited. Of course if one thinks of the number 
of houses which may be desired by a community we get 
into the realm of the limitless, for a community, or 
rather the individuals composing it, may desire, may 
think they would like, two or even three houses, just as 
they may think they would like two or three, or even 
more, suits of clothes or pairs of boots or shoes. But 
this need not be taken into account. All that is 
necessary to keep in mind in order to see that industry 
is a limited quantity is the number of houses, suits, 
pairs of boots, and so on, which the community requires. 
The economic term for this requirement is “ effective 
demand,” and it isa veryapt one. It means willingness 
and power to pay for one commodity with another 
commodity, or rather with the money which represents 
such other commodity. To express the matter still 
more exactly, perhaps, it means the willingness to pay 
for the labour involved in, say, the building of houses, 
with the labour involved in, say, the making of so many 
suits of clothes, for money represents the value of the 
product oflabour. Looked at from a somewhat different 
standpoint, the quantity of industry going in a com- 
munity at a given time might be expressed as the mean 
between its desire for the necessaries and comforts of 
life, and its inclination or ability to work for them ; 
the mean between its desires for different kinds of 
happiness-——the happiness on the one hand of possessing 
an abundance, or at least a sufficiency, of commodities, 
and the happiness on the other hand of enjoying a 
certain amount of leisure and ease. 

Some people seem to have a decided idea that in- 
dustry is an unlimited quantity. If a man is out of 
work they say, “‘ Let him do something, let him turn his 
hand to this or that, anything, everything to get a 
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living.” And doubtless there is a grain of sense in the 
advice, since it is important that a man in the unhappy 
condition described should leave no stone unturned to 
improve it; but it is only a grain. Such counsellors 
need to recognise that there is all the difference in the 
world between “ doing something to get a living’ and 
““industry’’ in the economic sense. The former may 
be little better than a beating of the air. It is the latter 
only for which there is an “effective demand.” The 
poor people who come to our doors with pins, needles, 
bootlaces, and other unconsidered trifles to sell, are all 
“doing something to get a living,” and are working 
very hard at the business; but we do not want the 
articles they bring ; we can get them more conveniently 
and of better quality through the ordinary trade 
channels. If we buy of these poor people we do it not 
as a matter of business but of charity. Of course, if a 
man who, being out of work, sets himself to “ do some- 
thing to get a living,”’ has the wit or the good fortune, 
or both, to start a new productive industry, to invent, 
say, a sewing machine, or a bicycle, or a flying machine, 
or some improvement on one of these things, the “ effec- 
tive demand” will soon make itself felt. But to only 
a few men does this happen. 

Industry then is a limited quantity, and as such can be 
controlled in the interest of a few as against the interest 
of the many. Just as those who hold the land can 
impose very much their own terms in the way of rent on 
those who seek access to it for the purposes of existence, 
so those who control industry can impose very much 
their own terms in the way of wages on those who seek 
employment with a view to a livelihood. And as a 
matter of fact we see as we look around us everywhere 
that the industries of the community are thus controlled 
- for private ends. Just as, when considering the subject 
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of land, we saw that society was divided into two classes 
—the landed men and the landless men, the former rich 
and the latter poor—so now in considering the subject of 
industry we see that society is divided into an employer 
and an employee class, the former rich, the latter poor. 
We see that the building of houses, the making of cloth- 
ing, the growing of food, the obtaining of fuel—the 
processes, in short, by which all the necessaries and com- 
forts, all the accessories and conveniences, all the re- 
finements and luxuries of life are produced, distributed, 
and exchanged—are in the control of a comparatively 
few people who constitute a rich class ; while those, the 
bulk of the community who do the actual hard work, 
remain a poor class. All employers, indeed, are not 
rich alike; there are many grades among them, from 
the millionaire, even the multi-millionaire, at the top, 
to the small tradesman struggling maybe on the verge 
of bankruptcy at the bottom. So also all employees 
are not poor alike; some of them, the highly-skilled 
artisans, are quite well off as compared with others, 
the mere casual labourers. But, speaking broadly, 
taking them in bulk, the one is a rich, the other a poor 
class. And between the best-off of the former class and 
the worst-off of the latter class there is a social and 
economic gulf which the terms of human language 
can only exceedingly imperfectly represent. 

It will be objected,“‘ But the employer class provide 
the capital, the money for tools and machinery, without 
which industry could not be carried on, and the wealth 
they derive from industry is the return upon their 
capital.” And if this is meant as an explanation of 
their control of industry, it may be freely admitted. 
But if it is also meant as a justification of their control 
of industry for their private ends (which of course it is), 
it must be repudiated. It must be absolutely asserted 
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that nothing can justify the exploitation of one class 
by another. Nothing can make it right for one set of 
men to use their power, whether it be power of money 
or anything else, to extract wealth from the labour 
of another set of men. This custom of controlling or 
carrying on industry for purely private profit must be 
judged in the same way as we judge the holding of 
private property in land. Just as the latter has to be 
condemned—by all at least who have any sense of what 
is meant by human brotherhood, or even by ordinary 
human justice and righteousness—because of its results, 
because it has separated men into two classes—the few 
leisured, learned, luxurious; the many toiling, ignorant, 
oppressed—so the former has to be condemned because 
it has operated in the same way, has indeed blended 
with and added its influence to the latter—being very 
much the same in spirit and in motive—so as to make 
the condition of society even more deplorable. More- 
over, just as a review of the origin and history of land- 
lordism confirms the judgment of its character dictated 
by the contemplation of its results, shows that it arose 
and established itself largely by force and fraud, so a 
review of the history of private employerism shows that 
it has been largely a case of the strong taking advantage 
of the weak. 


SHAY tbs 
FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF PRIVATE EMPLOYERISM 


In order to give the system the best possible chance 
of obtaining a favourable judgment on its character 
and history we will take an instance of its operation 
and effects of a sort which its defenders are very fond 
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of adducing. They are very fond of saying, ‘‘Look at 
Mr. So-and-So. He began business in quite a humble 
way. He had only a small sum of money which he had 
carefully and by the practice of much frugality saved 
out of the earnings of his industry. But now, after a 
number of years of active business life, he controls 
quite a large concern, employs quite a considerable 
number of workmen, and is quite a rich man. And 
what more natural, proper, and even praiseworthy than 
that a man should grow wealthy in such a way?” 
Well, then, let us take this case, and let us ask one very 
plain and practical question in respect to it. At what 
point did this man begin to be a rich man? Was it 
at any point of that part of his career when he’was a 
non-employer ? No, for at the end of that period he 
had on his champions’ own showing only a “small 
sum of money ”’ as the result of his industry, frugality, 
and carefulness. And the probability, indeed certainty, 
is that had he remained a non-employer he would also 
have remained a poor man to the end of his life. His 
savings would have increased indeed and have been 
of no inconsiderable importance and use to him. But 
they would never have made him a rich man. At the 
end of his life he would have still been a poor man, | 
distinguished from other poor men only by the circum- 
stance of having some savings. No. He began to be 
a rich man when he began to be an employer, when he 
began to get other men to work for him at what he 
called the “‘ market rate of wages.” He began to be 
tich when he began to keep in his own pocket the 
' difference between the wages he paid his men for their 
labour and the amount of money that labour actually 
earned—the difference which is called “ profit.”’ At 
first, when he had only three men, say, this difference 
would be small. But it would grow, and grow at an 
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ever increasing rate. When he increased the number 
of his “‘hands”’ to six, his profits would be doubled ; 
and when he further increased them to a dozen, his profits 
would be quadrupled. And so on until when he had 
a hundred, he would have a good prospect of achieving 
opulence, his chances in this direction being of course 
greatly increased when he had five hundred, and becom- 
ing a virtual certainty when he had a thousand. It is 
true that his own savings enabled him to start the pro- 
cess; but that was absolutely all they did. His every 
subsequent increase of financial resources was the result 
of thelabourofhismen. Hisownsavingsindeed enabled 
him to obtain the equipment of tools, etc., with which 
his first set of three men began their work; but the 
money for the equipment of the second set of men was 
earned by the first, and the money for the equipment 
of the third set was earned by the first and second, 
andsoon. So that in the end not only the large annual 
income he was able to draw from his business, but the 
whole elaborate and costly equipment of tools, apparatus, 
plant, machinery, etc., by means of which the industry 
was carried on was all due to the labour of his employees. 
It is true, too, that his own energy and ability constituted 
throughout a factor in the process ; but since that same 
energy and ability, exercised in his non-employer days, 
did not make him anything of a rich man, it can hardly 
be contended that their mere transference to the em- 
ployer sphere would altogether, or even substantially, 
alter their essential economic value. Or if it be alleged 
that they now took the important form of the super- 
intendence and organisation of his employees, the reply 
is that whatever value is properly to be assigned to 
such functions, they surely cannot be said to have 
produced all the wealth which flowed to him through 
the labour of those he superintended and organised. 
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And certainly if the wages he paid to his foremen is 
to be taken as expressing his own estimate of the econo- 
mic value of superintendence, that value cannot be put 
very high. And although the salaries he paid to his 
managers (or to his manager-in-chief if eventually he 
himself retired from active participation in the concern) 
showed a higher estimate of the function of organisation, 
it did not show that he considered the ability to exercise 
such a function made the whole difference between 
wealth and poverty. For while the remuneration he 
paid these officials was such as to render them well off 
as compared with the mass of his workers, it only left 
them poor as compared with himself. But the question 
of the comparative value of brain-work and body-work 
will be considered presently. 

Those who affirm, as some do most confidently, that 
in such a case as this the man’s wealth is to be con- 
sidered as the proper reward of his virtue, the natural 
and legitimate result of the savings which, as they are 
fond of expressing it, laid the foundation of his fortune, 
and who further declare that had his fellows been equally 
industrious, frugal, and thrifty, they also might have 
reaped the same harvest, must have their attention 
directed to three things. They must be reminded 
that the virtues above mentioned, however praise- 
worthy they may be held to be, and whatever proper 
reward may be judged to be attached to them, certainly 
do not give a man the right to take advantage of the 
weakness of his fellows, for that would mean that a 
man’s excellences entitle him to do an essentially 
ignoble thing. A man’s savings may be used in 
any way which does not bear hardly and unfairly upon 
others,—as, for example, in the way of.a provision for 
the needs and exigencies of old age and sickness,—but 
to turn them into a species of economic lever by means 
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of which—his fellows’ weakness and dependence being 
at the same time a sort of fulcrum—he can raise him- 
self to wealth while keeping them poor, is a quite 
unlawful use of those savings. Secondly, the fact that 
a man has accumulated savings, although usually to 
be taken as a sign of thrift, prudence, foresight, etc., 
must yet be interpreted with knowledge of the whole 
facts of the case, as also must the circumstance that 
other men have not accumulated savings, otherwise 
exceedingly erroneous and illusive inferences may be 
drawn. The power to accumulate savings depends 
not alone, perhaps not chiefly, upon thrift. Many 
other influences and circumstances have to do with 
the result. A skilled workman, receiving a higher rate 
of wages, and enjoying more regular employment, will 
be in a better position to save than an unskilled work- 
man, receiving a lower rate of wages, and suffering 
more frequently from unemployment, though the 
former may not be more really wishful to save than 
the latter. And if, further, the former be of a strong, 
tough-fibred constitution, enabling him to keep con- 
tinuously and uninterruptedly at work through a 
succession of years, while the latter has frequent 
seasons of sickness, the difference in their respective 
economic capacities will be proportionately emphasised. 
Another thing which makes for the same result is the 
difference in the size of families, the number of children 
to be provided for. Indeed, there are quite a number 
of circumstances which have to do with the power of 
saving, in addition to the actual disposition to save, 
which may be really and even strongly present where 
there is apparently little evidence of it. Thirdly, even 
if more people were able to accumulate savings, they 
would not be able, by becoming employers, to become 
rich, for in the nature of the case there can only be a 
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few employers, the many must be employees. The 
only result of there being a larger number of persons 
with savings would be an intensification of the com- 
petitive process which decides who are to be employers 
and who employed, and also who shall keep their feet 
as employers, and who must go under and fall back 
again into the lower position. Even if all people could 
accumulate savings they still. could not all become rich, 
the only result would be that the employees would be 
in a position to secure better wages and improved con- 
ditions of labour, would be, that is, less dependent 
upon and subject to their masters. 

What, then, is the judgment which the consideration 
of this instance of the operation and effect of private 
employerism compels us to pronounce upon the system ? 
Surely it is this—that it is a system which enables a 
man to use his power, power chiefly of money, but also 
of brains and character, to take advantage of his weaker 
fellows, those who have less money, character, and 
brains than himself, and to become rich, ever increas- 
ingly rich, out of their toil and poverty. 

And it must be remembered that we have taken an 
instance which presents the system in the most favour- 
able light, an instance of a sort of which the champions 
of the system themselves make much. As a matter of 
fact, although the private employer sometimes com- 
mences business with the small capital represented by 
the savings of his own industry, such cases are by no 
means sufficiently numerous to be fairly taken as 
typical. The private employer in much more numerous 
cases belongs from the first to the well-to-do class, to 
the class whose fathers, and grandfathers, and great- 
grandfathers have been employers before them. The 
capital with which this man begins his business—often 
a very large amount—is not the result of his own 
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industry. It is the result of the industry of his father’s, 
grandfather’s, and great-grandfather’s employees. It 
was earned through a period of several generations by 
men who all their lives received only weekly wages, 
were only poor men, perhaps ended their days as paupers 
in the workhouse. In a large number of cases also the 
capital with which the employer begins business repre- 
sents other people’s industry in another form, the form 
of rent. For rent really is the result. of industry. It is 
that part of the produce of agricultural industry which 
the landholder is able to command as the price of the 
workers’ access to the soil. And if we could go back to 
the beginnings of manufacturing industry we should 
discover very probably that the first manufacturers 
were in many cases landholders, or began their business 
with capital advanced by landholders. From the first, 
indeed, these two great customal wrongs of landowning 
and private employerism have been closely allied forces 
and factors, as they still are to-day. 

And private employerism is causally related to 
poverty not only in the sense of deficiency of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, but also in its more 
special sense of destitution of those things. Private 
employerism is causally related to that very worst 
form of poverty which is involved in unemployment. 

We have seen that industry, the labour necessary for 
the production and distribution of commodities, is a 
limited quantity. It follows from this that the time 
necessary for the performance of that labour is also a 
limited quantity, its limits depending upon the amount 
of work to be done and the number of workers avail- 
able to do it. And it further follows that the dazly 
portion of time necessary for the performance of that 
labour, the number of hours during which it is necessary 
that work should go on each day, is also a limited 
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quantity, its limits depending upon the two considera- 
tions just mentioned, and the further consideration of 
the number of working days in the year. It is true, 
indeed, that the limits of this natural industrial day, 
as it may not improperly be called, have never been 
ascertained ; but it is certain that they could, without 
much difficulty, be ascertained if the community.set 
itself resolutely to the task of carrying on its industries 
in the best, most intelligent, and most socially advan- 
tageous way. This universe, be it once more insisted, 
is a reasonable universe, and it is possible, therefore, 
to plan and arrange all our human activities on reason- 
able principles. Even such vast and multifarious 
activities as those of commerce, trade, or manufacture 
are susceptible to the moulding, shaping, co-ordinating 
influence of large and rational ideas. It is not beyond 
the wit and power of man to calculate and initiate a 
working day long enough to produce and distribute 
sufficient commodities for all, and yet short enough to 
at once afford employment for all and allow a certain 
amount of reasonable leisure to all. 

But it is of the very nature of private employerism that 
it takes no account, or only exceedingly imperfect 
account, of these things. The one simple aim of private 
employerism is to make money. Its apologists cannot 
even claim for it that its aim is to produce and distribute 
commodities. It does indeed carry on these important 
processes, but its aim in carrying them on is not the public 
good but its own private advantage. Private employer- 
ism takes no account, or only very slight account, of the 
fact that industry is a limited quantity, with results to 
be noted presently. It also takes little account of the 
fact that the time necessary for the carrying on of an 
industry is a limited quantity. Especially it takes no 
account of any considerations relative to a natural 
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working day, a day calculated to produce commodities 
for all, and yet afford also employment to all. It.is only 
concerned with producing commodities as it is pecuni- 
arily interested in the process ; and it is not concerned in 
the least with giving employment to all. Indeed, it is 
well aware that if there were no unemployment its own 
power to take advantage of the economically weaker 
classes would be considerably curtailed. Its only aim 
with respect to the working day is to make it as long as 
possible, to get people to work as many hours daily as, 
under pressure of their necessities, they will consent to 
work. Formerly it got people to work—men, women, 
even children—twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours per day, 
and made money fast by the process. To-day it 
cannot get them to work such long hours; but it 
would if it could. Its spirit and aims are entirely 
unchanged. Private employers may be very good 
and benevolent men as men; but as economic factors 
they are completely conscienceless. The system under 
which they work, and of which, be it freely admitted, 
they are themselves partly victims, is as abso- 
lutely merciless, as absolutely unmoral, as a machine. 
Private employerism, be it repeated, is not concerned 
with bringing about a natural working day, but with 
making the customary working day as long as possible. 
It resists all efforts to shorten hours to-day as obstinately 
as it has done all through its history, and for the same 
reason—the longer hours the men work the more profit 
the master makes. 

But now, it surely does not take much consideration 
to see that a system the constant aim of which is to 
make the customary working day a Jong one will be 
likely to carry it beyond the limits of the natural working 
day. Nor does it take much further consideration to see 
that if the customary working day is longer than the 
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natural working day, there will not be enough work to 
go round, some of the available workers will have very 
little or even no work at all to do, there will be more 
or less unemployment. And when, turning from the 
consideration of what is likely to happen under such a 
system, we look around and see what actually does 
happen, see that under private employerism there is 
always unemployment, it does not take much reasoning 
power to draw the inference that the two things are 
related to each other as cause and consequence. Anda 
very little further reasoning will give to this inference 
the force, or very much the force, of a demonstration. 
For it is obvious that the working day of private em- 
ployerism must be either (a) shorter than the natural 
industrial day, (b) equal to that day, or (c) longer than 
it. But it cannot be shorter, for in that case there could 
be no unemployment, the out-of-works would all be 
called upon to do the work which failed to get done 
through the shortness of the hours—indeed, there would 
be a demand for more workers. Neither can it be equal 
to it, for in that case again there could, ex hypothesi, be 
no unemployment, the natural working day being 
exactly proportioned to the amount of work to be done 
and the number of workers available to do it. There- 
fore the working day of private employerism must be 
longer than the natural working day, and the direct 
cause of unemployment. 

It has been a true instinct which has led the labouring 
classes to look so steadily and strongly to the shortening 
of the hours of the customary working day as one of the 
chief means by which the misery of their condition 
could be alleviated. And it is something more than an 
instinct which to-day is impelling their leaders to 
demand, with a view to the drying up of the springs of 
unemployment, that the present nine hours’ day shall 
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give place to an eight hours’ day, and if necessary even 
to a seven hours’ day. They are beginning to see clearly 
that there is a direct causal connection between the 
unnaturally long hours of toil insisted on by the masters 
and the bitter experience of being without work, and 
therefore without wages, so often suffered by the men. 
People say that unemployment is caused by bad 
trade. But that is not so; for if bad trade were the 
cause of unemployment, there would only be unemploy- 
ment in time of bad trade. But we know that there is 
always unemployment, whether trade is good or bad. 
There is indeed more unemployment in times of bad 
trade than in times of good trade, showing that bad 
trade is a secondary cause of unemployment ; but the 
primary cause is what has just been indicated. And 
even this secondary cause is due to private employer- 
ism, is the result of the blind fashion in which it goes 
about its business, paying little or no heed to the 
natural limits of industry, and so bringing economic 
loss and damage not only on the community but even 
also on itself. People talk vaguely about “ periods of 
depression,” “ fluctuations of trade,” “ebb and flow of 
business,” etc., and appear to think that these phrases 
describe actual but incomprehensible forces forming 
part of the order of things, and which are quite beyond 
the power of human wit or will to deal with. Even 
economists speak of these things in very much the same 
way, and appear to lend their support to the same ideas 
about them. And when they refer to what they call 
‘supply ” and “demand,” it is plain that they consider 
these as forces quite outside human control. And it is 
certain that these various terms do describe real things, 
actual influences operative in industrial affairs. But these 
influences have their source and derive their ill effect 
not from ‘anything in the essential order of things, but 
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from human ignorance and error. They are further 
fruits of private employerism. There is really no 
Aluctuation, or very little fluctuation, in the need, the 
demand for industry. Human wants vary very little 
from day to day, from week to week, from year to year. 
Every day we want food, every day we want fuel, every 
day we want clothes and shelter, and the unnumbered 
things which constitute the wherewithal of civilised 
existence. Considered as an economic factor these wants 
constitute therefore a pretty constant force, a force 
which would be fairly easy to estimate in any intelli- 
gent plan of social industry. But private employerism 
is not an intelligent plan of social industry. Its simple 
object being to make money, it goes on blindly pro- 
ducing until it is brought sharply up by economic law. 
It has produced too much. It has produced more 
commodities, or at any rate more of some commodities, 
than there is real need, effective demand for. The 
result is what ordinary people call “‘ bad trade,’’ ‘‘ slack 
times,” etc., and what even economists describe as 
“fluctuations of supply and demand,” but what really 
ought to be recognised as the ill effects of our existing 
industrial arrangements. In most of our large centres 
of population we are to-day confronted with the follow- 
ing strange threefold phenomenon: (1) large numbers 
of empty houses, particularly in some parts of the 
town ; (2) building operations actively going on in other 
parts of the town; (3) slackness of the building trade 
and men out of work. Surely it does not require much 
sense to see that there is blundering, egregious blunder- 
ing here ; nor to see further that if the municipalities 
were themselves to undertake the supply of buildings, 
as they already, many of them, undertake the supply 
of water, gas, electricity, etc., they would not be likely 
to blunder so utterly. And the building trade is only 
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one instance of the ill effects of present industrial 
arrangements. Every other trade might be instanced 
in a similar way. 

The out-of-work is usually admitted to be a most 
unfortunate man. But that is only half the truth, 
and the smaller half. He is really a most cruelly 
wronged man, and society is the wrong-doer. In per- 
mitting and sanctioning landlordism and_ private 
employerism, it has deprived him of the opportunity 
of industry, and so has robbed him of his most primary 
and indefeasible right, the right to live. There are 
those indeed who demand proof even of the individual 
right to live, and, since the rights of the individual 
are in all cases limited by the rights of the mass of men, 
it is perhaps necessary to define carefully even so ap- 
parently obvious and indisputable a claim as the right 
to live. It may be defined, then, as the right of all to 
such living as nature provides for all on its own terms, 
z.e. the labour of all. If nature only provides a poor 
living for all, then all should be content to be poor ; 
there should be no rich. If nature provides an abun- 
dant living for all, then all should certainly be rich ; 
there should be no poor. If nature simply provides a 
sufficiency for all, then a sufficiency should content 
all. In this sense the right of every man to live who 
is willing to give the necessary labour is surely un- 
deniable. It is, however, the misfortune of those who 
champion the unemployed, a misfortune put upon them 
by the confusion alike of social conditions and of economic 
conceptions, that they have to speak of the right to 
work, for work is rather a necessity than a right, a 
necessity put upon us by nature. That which really 
needs to be insisted upon is not so much the right to 
work as the right to live. When society once frankly 
admits the right to live, the right of every humblest in- 
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dividual to an assured place in the social order, there 
will be no difficulty about work. Society will then 
insist upon that not as a right, but as a duty, which, 
in a properly organised society, it strictly is, a social 
duty. “ If any man will not work, neither shall he eat ” 
was the apostolic dictum; and it is surely specially 
significant of the shortsighted character of our present- 
day civilisation that it does not permit a man to do his 
social duty. But although, strictly speaking, it is in- 
correct to use the term “right ” in reference to work, 
the claim of a right to work, as addressed to society, 
is a perfectly proper one. For it is society which, 
unintentionally, but none the less really, has deprived 
the individual of the opportunity of work, and it is 
therefore society alone which can restore that oppor- 
tunity. More than one serious thinker and observer, 
comparing the condition of the poor and struggling 
classes in this country with that of the dwellers in 
the uncivilised parts of the globe, has declared the ad- 
vantage to lie with the latter. And certainly as regards 
this matter of work the judgment would seem to be a 
sound one. For whatever else the savage may or may 
not have, he has at any rate the opportunity to labour 
for a living. And the claim of a right to work in this 
country is a demand for the abolition of the private 
control of industry which stands in the way of the in- 
dividual’s opportunity of work. 

It may be granted indeed that private employerism, 
like landlordism, was at first a social error only. It 
seemed a natural, and indeed inevitable thing, in early 
times, that a man who had larger resources than his 
fellows, larger resources of means,—tools and imple- 
ments,—larger resources of energy and_ initiative, 
should undertake more in the way of productive and 
distributive industry than others dare venture upon, 
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and should organise those about him as co-workers, 
remunerating them for their services, and taking certain 
special advantages for himself. Nobody anticipated 
any harm, at any rate serious harm, from such a pro- 
ceeding. Besides, it had elements in it, as that of 
personal relations of confidence and respect often 
between master and men, which were in themselves 
good things. But the private employerism of to-day 
‘is a very different affair from that of early times. The 
master has given place to the syndicate, the limited 
company, the ‘“‘combine’”’; the servant has given 
place to the employee, the mere “hand.” It is a 
system which inflicts the most serious, yea, incalculable 
injury upon the community, and exhibits hardly any 
aspects or elements which can be considered as even 
slightly compensative in their character. It is a means 
by which a comparatively few men are able to divert 
into their own pockets the wealth which is produced 
by the labour of all and which ought to go into the 
pockets of all. It is to-day no mere social error, it is 
a real, yea, a monstrous social wrong. 

Private employers may be, many of them, very good, 
kindly intentioned men, men who must be believed 
sincere when they tell us that they recognise the evils 
of unemployment, and lament that it is not in their 
power to give work to all who want it. But it is 
surely proper to remind them that what they cannot 
do as employers, they can do as citizens ; and to ask 
them to prove the honesty of their professions by joining 
earnestly—in their public and civic capacity—in the 
movement for the socialisation of industry, even though 
it involve the surrender of their hopes of individual 
aggrandisement. 
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CHAPTER’ XT 


EXTORTIONS OF OFFICIAL, PROFESSIONAL, AND 
TRADING CLASSES 


A FURTHER customal wrong causally connected with 
poverty is the practice of the stronger social classes of 
exacting utmost remuneration for their services wholly 
irrespective of social justice. The landowning and 
employer classes are not the only ones who take ad- 
vantage of the needs of their fellows to make themselves 
rich while keeping others poor. Other classes are 
guilty in the same way, especially the governing, the 
professional, and the trading classes. The governing 
class are the great offenders, and set the example to 
others. The governing class is in the nature of the case 
a strong class. Men must be strong to be governors. 
In early times they had to be strong in the brawny sense, 
they had to be fighters, leaders, masters. In these 
times they have to be strong in the brainy sense, they 
have to be keen-minded, capable, astute. And the 
strength which enables them to be governors enables 
them also to exact very much their own rate of remunera- 
tion for their services. Communities need govern- 
ment; they need it both for external security and for 
internal order. They will continue to need it until 
men learn, every one and every where, to be a law 
unto themselves. And this need the governing class 
have always been ready to exploit to their own ad- 
vantage. They have demanded the most extortionate 
pay for their services, and being in the advantageous 
position of holding the public purse, have been able to 
take very much what they demanded. They still are 
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guilty in this way. They still fleece the people whose 
servants they are supposed to be in the most unjust 
fashion. They exact a scale of payment for their social 
services which, as compared with what the mass of the 
people get for their social services, is grossly excessive. 

Of course the theory is that in these modern days the 
people themselves control all these things through 
their representatives in Parliament. The stark fact is . 
that they do nothing of the sort. The subject of the 
salaries of State servants does indeed come in a routine 
sort of way under the consideration of Parliament once 
every year. But no one ever suggests the desirability 
of a revision of the rate of pay. And the reason is not 
far to seek. The principal members of the House, 
those constituting the Government of the day, are 
themselves exceedingly highly paid State officers, and 
it is not likely that they will raise the question of re- 
vising their own salaries. Nor is it likely that the 
question will be raised by the private members of 
the House. The larger half of them are pledged sup- 
porters of the Government, and would not dream of 
suggesting any diminution in the emoluments of their 
leaders ; and the smaller half, although opposed to the 
Government on most points, are not opposed to them 
on this point: they are themselves looking forward to 
the time when their party will be in power, and when, 
as part of the spoils of victory at the polls, there will be 
a chance of highly paid offices for some of them. Be- 
sides, the whole membership of the House, or nearly 
the whole of it, is drawn from the well-to-do class, 
and judges questions of income and remuneration by 
the standards of its class. 

That the governing class take very much what they 
please in the way of remuneration from the public 
purse without regard to social justice, and without 
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consulting the people, has been shown in a very signifi- 
cant fashion by two comparatively recent acts of the 
Government and Parliament of this country. The 
Cabinet decided, it will be remembered, that certain 
ministers, heads of State departments, should have 
their salaries raised. The salaries already enjoyed by 
these ministers were not inconsiderable, represented in 
fact positive wealth as compared with the incomes on 
which the mass of the people have to live. Neverthe- 
less they were doubled. The already large sum these 
gentlemen were taking from the public purse, that 
public purse which has to be constantly replenished by 
the toil and sweat of the unnumbered obscure workers 
of the land, was increased to twice the amount. The 
people themselves were never consulted. Parliament 
itself was not consulted, at least not until after the 
event, and then only in the routine sort of way above 
referred to. No question was raised as to the social 
justice of the case, as to the rate of remuneration 
properly due to these ministers in view of their social 
services, and considered in relation to the remuneration 
paid to the multitude of ordinary citizens. The matter 
was settled entirely by conventional considerations. It 
was said that these ministers ought to be paid as much 
as other Cabinet ministers, seeing that they did very 
much the same sort of work, a plea which might have 
been valid if the salaries of other ministers had been 
clearly conformable to social justice. As a matter of 
fact they were conformable only to precedent, the pre- 
cedent of times when the governing class were even more 
independent of public control, even more at liberty to 
do as they liked with public money, than they are to-day. 

And what made the matter even more remarkable 
was that one of the ministers whose already large 
salary was thus doubled had not always been a head of 
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a State department and a rich man. He had formerly 
been an artisan receiving the usual weekly wage of such 
a social worker. Surely it would have been a proper 
thing to ask whether the services he now rendered to 
society in his position of a Minister of State were so 
very much more valuable than those which he formerly 
rendered in the capacity of an artisan as to warrant 
the very much higher rate of remuneration proposed 
to be given him. He was surely just the same man in 
either position—able, energetic, ardent, industrious, 
alike as artisan and as statesman, and, in this sense at 
any rate, equally socially serviceable. On what sound 
and intelligible principle then could it be claimed that, 
as statesman, he deserved a rate of remuneration fifty 
times higher than he had received as artisan? Or, if 
it is to be supposed that those responsible for this 
proposal held the view that artisans themselves should 
be better remunerated than they are, it might surely 
have been expected that they would ask themselves 
whether artisans were at all likely to obtain better pay 
if statesmen first of all helped themselves so freely to 
public money. There is at any given time only so much 
wealth available for distribution among the community 
—that which has been actually produced by the labour 
of the community—and if some people help themselves 
to a large slice of it, the amount left for the rest is by 
so much reduced. 

Shortly after putting this extra and wholly un- 
necessary burden upon the people, the Government 
decided to add yet another and heavier one. They 
decided to pay all the members of Parliament a salary 
for their services. To the principle of such a decision 
no objection could be taken on social grounds. So long 
as we need government, the governing class must be 
properly remunerated for their services, and the people’s 
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representatives in Parliament certainly constitute a 
part, a very important part, of that class. It was true, 
indeed, that many members of the representative House 
were already in receipt of considerable emoluments 
_ from the community in other capacities, as landowners 
and private employers for instance, and might be 
considered in this way already sufficiently rewarded. 
But there were other members who were not in this 
privileged position. Particularly there were those 
members, as able, earnest, and assiduous as any in the 
House, who specially represented the wage-earning class, 
and who, belonging themselves, many of them, to that 
class, were under the necessity of drawing salaries from 
their constituents. This involved an invidious distinc- 
tion between them and the other members. More, it 
meant that their constituents had to bear a burden 
quite additional to those of ordinary citizens. There 
was thus a real grievance, which’ clearly called for a 
remedy. 

But surely, when so important a decision was being 
reached, when it was being determined to constitute 
a new body of salaried social servants, it might have 
been considered what rate of remuneration was con- 
sistent with the social justice of the case, what amount 
could, without hardship, be paid by an already heavily- 
taxed population, and especially what amount would be 
in a fair proportion to the incomes of the bulk of citizens. 
How far, however, such considerations were from the 
minds of those with whom the decision rested, is shown 
by the fact that the sum settled upon was some four 
or five times larger than that upon which the large 
majority of heads of families among us have to support 
themselves, their wives, and their children, and quite 
twice as large as that which, upon a general estimate, 
each head of a family could receive if our social wealth 
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was equally apportioned amongst those who, together, 
produce it. 

And what the Cabinet decided upon, Parliament 
passed into law. Some objection was, indeed, raised by 
the richer members to the principle of the thing, but 
not on grounds of the social justice of the case. No 
objection whatever was raised to the amount, not even 
by those members, just referred to, who were in the 
House specially to voice the needs and rights of the 
toiling, struggling mass of the people, who knew per- 
fectly well the incomes upon which those toiling, 
struggling multitudes had to subsist, who themselves 
in fact had shared that lot of toil and struggle, and who 
moreover were, many of them, professed socialists. That 
is to say, these members were willing, although the 
representatives of poor people, to be themselves raised 
into the position of rich people; were willing also to 
join by their own votes in the legislative act by which 
their position was thus altered ; were willing even to 
accept the advantages and emoluments of their new 
status at the expense of the already heavily-taxed 
multitudes! What an example of the facility with 
which, when men attain positions of power, they 
succumb to the temptation which is the special beset- 
ment of the powerful and the privileged—the temptation 
to use their prerogatives for their own advantage, and 
to the detriment of others! Especially what an illustra- 
tion of the exceedingly imperfect understanding of the 
true meaning of social principles often exhibited even by 
those who make the most profuse and public profession of 
those principles ; and also of the exceedingly inadequate 
way in which such persons are prepared to apply their 
principles when the application involves the repression 
of their own impulses of aggrandisement and ambition ! 

To call attention to all these things is not to affirm 
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or imply that the governing class—Cabinet. ministers, 
members of Parliament, Labour representatives, Socialist 
politicians, and the rest—are worse than other men, 
more eager for position and power, more ambitious of 
advancement and emolument, more ready to change 
their principles with their circumstances ; nor is it to 
deny that they are, many of them, most honest, earnest, 
and high-minded men. But it is to indicate a class of 
facts, of influences—conventional and traditional in- 
fluences—at work everywhere around us in society, 
also of motives—very powerful motives—by which we 
are all only too apt to be affected, and which it is most 
necessary to bear in mind when we are dealing with 
the great subject of the causes of poverty. 

Certain it is that one not inconsiderable cause of 
poverty is the expense, the absolutely enormous ex- 
pense, of government—government alike in its imperial, 
its national, and its local phases. And this expense 
is largely a matter of salaries, salaries of those—their 
name is truly legion—who find occupation, much of it 
by no means laborious, in the multifarious departments 
of State activity. These salaries are all high, not all 
high alike indeed, but all high in comparison with the 
incomes of the major part of those from whose pockets 
they are drawn. The disproportion between the two 
things—the incomes of those who are governed, and the 
salaries of those who govern—constitutes in truth a 
real and serious social injustice. Government, so long 
as we need it, which will undoubtedly be a great while 
yet, must certainly be considered as an economic 
commodity, and those who produce it as entitled to the 
same rate of remuneration as the producers of other 
economic commodities. But they are not entitled to 
a higher rate, and they are certainly not entitled to fix 
the rate for themselves. 
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But the expense of government is not only a matter 
of salaries ; it is also a matter of pensions. The govern- 
ing class, after extracting from the public purse large 
sums of money during their working lives, continue to 
extract only less large sums when they no longer per- 
form any public service ; and this although they have 
had better opportunities than most of us of providing 
for latter years. If the man in the street were told 
how much is taken from his pocket annually for this 
sole purpose of official pensions he would be startled. 
The Government of this country have lately given the 
mass of the people old-age pensions, and although the 
amount is very small, and the period of life when it is 
available very late, the people may well be thankful, 
remembering how different was the position of their 
fathers and mothers before them. But surely, when our 
rulers were dealing with this matter of provisions for 
the declining years of those whose hard, exhausting 
toil is the chief source of the nation’s wealth, they 
‘might. have considered whether they could not give a 
little larger sum, and have made it payable at a little 
earlier age, even though this had necessitated retrench- 
ment at the other end of the scale—some cutting down, 
that is, of their own salaries and those of the swarm of 
people about them. 

Amongst the expenses of government must be 
reckoned the cost, the very great cost, of the institution 
of monarchy. This institution is supposed, indeed, to 
rest upon the loyalty and national sentiment of the 
citizens generally, and doubtless there is in the minds 
of most people, the less educated and intelligent more 
especially, a feeling that this institution which on 
ceremonial and public occasions makes so strong an 
appeal to their imaginations, appearing so very powerful 
wonderful, and splendid a thing, is inseparably bound 
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up with the stability, security, and prosperity of the 
country. But probably the real reason why it flourishes 
so long among us is to be found in something other and 
less guileless than the vague, unreasoning patriotism 
of the multitude. It is probably to be found in the idea 
at the back of the minds of the rich, the fashionable, 
and the powerful classes, that this institution is a prime 
part of that whole, old order of things out of which 
their own peculiar privileges and prerogatives spring, 
and that the one must be preserved for the sake of the 
other. Probably the reason why our idle, enjoyment- 
loving aristocracy (the epithets are surely not too strong 
in the case of many of them) are so ardent in their 
support of monarchy, and so eager to fan the flame of 
so-called loyalty in the minds of the multitude on all 
possible occasions, is because they fear that if people 
began to have doubts about the necessity and value of 
the institution of monarchy they might also begin to 
have similar misgivings about the institution of aris- 
tocracy. And perhaps the reason why cabinets and 
governments abstain so carefully and constantly from 
raising any question about the large incomes of royalty 
is because they realise that, if that question were raised, 
it might be difficult to prevent the further question being 
mooted of the large salaries of the many ministers of the 
crown. To say this is not to say that the professions 
of loyalty which fall so freely and frequently from the 
lips of well-placed persons among us are wholly hypo- 
critical. But it 7s to say that what is called loyalty 
may be a very easy and agreeable sentiment to cherish 
when it consists with and supports one’s own interest. 
It 7s to suggest that we are bound every one of us to 
consider how this institution affects not only ourselves 
but all those around us, particularly those who have 
themselves so little power of discerning and discovering 
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the many deep-lying causes of the heavy economic 
burdens which oppress them. And it is further and 
especially to suggest that this responsibility devolves 
directly upon governments and parliaments, since it is 
they who so largely control the public purse—that purse 
which, be it repeated, has so constantly to be replenished 
by the toil and travail of the poor multitudes. 

But to proceed to the next stage of our discussion. 
Such being the way in which the governing class exact 
utmost obtainable emolument for their social services, 
wholly irrespective of social justice, such being the 
unworthy example they set before us, it is not to be 
wondered at that the professional and trading classes 
follow suit. These classes, indeed, are not in the position 
of being able to draw from the public purse the funds 
created by taxation ; but they are in the position of being 
able to draw from what may truly be called the common 
purse—the wealth created by common labour. They 
have special knowledge, position, and advantages ; 
and they use this power to exact the utmost possible 
price for their services quite apart from the social 
justice of the case. The legal profession for example? 
They have special, indeed exclusive knowledge, and they 
put very much their own price upon it. Everyone 
complains of the charges of this profession. Even rich 
people are heard not infrequently describing them as 
extortionate. While as for poor people, it is eloquent 
testimony to their estimate of such charges that the 
bulk of them are careful to keep completely clear of law 
and lawyers. Not that they never need the services of 
legal men. They do sometimes need them grievously. 
But they prefer to suffer rather than be heavily taxed 
for help which, after all, may avail them little. And 
yet poor people have as much right, social right, to the 
services of the legal profession as the rich people who 
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form their principal clientele. Legal men are as much 
indebted to the social services of the poor as to those of 
the rich ; indeed, it might easily be argued that they 
are more indebted to the former than to the latter. 
It is by the former much more than by the latter that 
they are supplied with the many things—food, fuel, 
clothes, houses, etc.—which they use and enjoy. The 
legal class indeed, some of them at any rate, would 
perhaps be inclined to brush such suggestions summarily 
aside, and say that they get their many comforts and 
luxuries by means of the money paid them by their 
clients. But to take such a position would be to rest 
in a view of social facts and forces of the most slight and 
superficial sort—a view which it might to-day surely be 
expected that every intelligent and informed man 
had long left behind. The fees paid to legal men by their 
clients represent only the secondary and instrumental 
source of their wealth, the primary and causal source 
is to be found in the labour which produces it. Money 
is only symbolic wealth. Swubstaniial wealth is com- 
modities, the things of use and convenience, of necessity 
and comfort, of luxury and enjoyment, which are pro- 
duced by labour. The lawyer’s wealth drawn from his 
clients! Who are his clients? Some of them are 
landowners, and we have seen where the landowner’s 
wealth comes from. Others of them are private em- 
ployers, and we have also seen where their wealth comes 
from. Still others belong to the governing class, and we 
are similarly clear as to the source of their abundance. 
In each case it comes from labour. The legal man, 
indeed, may legitimately claim to be himself a labourer, 
a productive labourer. He produces the commodity 
of legal advice and assistance, and he has the right 
to a proper remuneration for his labour ; but he has not 
the right to fix the remuneration so high as virtually to 
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preclude from the advantage of his services people who 
provide him with commodities—food, fuel, clothes, etc.— 
which are absolutely necessary to him—more necessary 
than his legal help is to them. 

And what has been thus said of the legal profession 
is equally true of the other professions. They all put 
very much their own price upon their services ; they 
all exact a rate of remuneration which to a large extent 
excludes from the advantage of their services those who 
have at once the most need of and the most right to that 
advantage ; they all are chiefly the vassals of the well- 
to-do class, although they ought to be the servants of 
the whole community, since it is from the combined 
industry of all classes that they get the unnumbered 
things they use and enjoy. One profession indeed, 
the great healing profession, has now, to the real joy 
of all who cherish true social ideas, been socialised, or at 
least has been put on the way to that grand goal. Every 
humblest individual among us is now in the way to have 
efficient help and advice in time of sickness and suffering. 
The poor man is—or should be—no more confronted 
with the necessity of either doing without medical help 
for himself and his family, or being taxed for it in a way 
quite disproportionate to his slender resources. But 
our rejoicing at this great forward step must not blind 
our eyes to any of the facts. This powerful profession 
has only submitted to be socialised on terms which have 
added another large contingent to the already vast 
-army of highly paid State officers. True social ideals 
demand, indeed, the socialisation of all professions, yea 
of all industries. But the process must be carried out 
on principles of social justice, and not in a fashion which 
gives us highly paid professional workers, and very 
poorly paid industrial workers. The rate of remunera- 
tion must be settled not by the particular workers, but 
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by the community, and according to communal ideals. 
Besides, we must not fail to recognise that the very best 
medical skill and knowledge still remain beyond the 
reach of the bulk of people. It is only the rank and file 
of the profession who have consented to be socialised— 
the ordinary, average men. Those above the average, 
the expert and specialist, still fix their prices at a rate 
which restricts their services to the well-to-do, makes 
them the exclusive privilege of the few wealthy people. 

It is the same with the literary, artistic, and academic 
professions. Their services are, if not entirely ap- 
propriated by the rich, claimed in a degree which leaves 
little for the poor. The poor man has no opportunity of 
reading the best books, except perhaps at a public 
library, and under the disabling restrictions and invidious 
conditions of such institutions ; or of seeing the best 
pictures and statuary, except under similar circum- 
stances ; or of hearing the best music, except in the 
rearmost seats of a great, crowded concert hall; or of. 
enjoying the best acting, except in the packed gallery 
of a huge theatre; or of obtaining the best education 
for his children, except by the chances of competitive 
scholarships. And yet no man surely has more need 
of the stimulus and delight which art, literature, and 
culture can minister, or of the refining and uplifting 
influence which they can exert, than the man whose life 
is spent in those tedious, wearisome, even depressing 
occupations which yet are so indispensable a part of our 
economic activity, and his uncomplaining endurance and 
devotion in which give him so strong a claim upon our 
gratitude and respect. 

The great clerical profession is quite as chargeable 
as others with this species of social selfishness. It is 
quite as willing as the other professions to take all it 
can get, all that custom and usage, tradition and pre- 
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cedent will sanction, out of the common purse. It is 
quite as ready to exact the highest possible price for 
its services. Some of the higher placed clergy of our 
national religious establishment have quite consider- 
able incomes, while the very highest, the heads and 
dignitaries of the Church, enjoy emoluments which 
place them distinctly among the wealthy class. The 
revenues of one or two of them indeed might, with hardly 
any exaggeration, be described as princely. And al- 
though the vast bulk of the clergy have only much 
more moderate resources, they are still decidedly better 
off as regards worldly things than the majority of the 
people whose ministers (servants) they are supposed to 
be. It is futile to object that these incomes are not 
drawn directly from the pockets of the people, but are 
derived from religious endowments, from landed pos- 
sessions freely bestowed upon the Church by past 
generations of devout adherents. For quite apart 
from the question of how the donors of these lands 
originally got possession of them, whether lawfully or 
by force and fraud, it is certain that land is of no value 
in and by itself. It is only of value as labour is added 
to it, as it is tilled and made to produce bread ; or as 
it is mined and made to yield up its mineral treasures ; 
or as factories and workshops are built on it, wherein 
all sorts of other useful things are fabricated. The 
incomes of the clergy of our country are really furnished 
by the labour of the people of the country, and ought 
therefore to be in some sort of fair proportion to the 
incomes of the latter. Religious teaching may properly 
be considered as a commodity, having as real a value 
as any other thing which we need or consume. Those 
who minister to their fellows in the deep things of the 
spirit have certainly the same right to remuneration 
as other social servants. But they have not a right 
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to remuneration higher on the average than that of 
the bulk of the community. 

The non-established clergy are not so highly paid as 
their professional brethren of the State Church. None 
of them have anything like the incomes of bishops and 
archbishops. Nevertheless as a class they are better 
off than the majority of those who form their congrega- 
tions. They take more from the common purse than 
the mass of those to whom they minister. They get 
a higher rate of remuneration for their commodity— 
spiritual teaching—than do most of their people for the 
various commodities they produce, commodities of a 
different sort indeed but not less socially useful. And 
they are not less ready than any other professional class 
to sell their services to the exclusive use of the well- 
to-do. Just as the services of a clever surgeon or an 
eloquent barrister become the virtual monopoly of the 
rich people who can alone pay for them, so the services 
of a gifted preacher are at the conttol of the congrega- 
tion who can offer him the highest salary. The minister 
of a working-class congregation, or one consisting largely 
of that class, will forsake it to become the pulpit servant 
of a congregation of exclusively, or all but exclusively, 
well-to-do people, if the latter bid a higher price for him 
than is within the power of the former. And yet surely 
none stand so much in need of the best moral and 
spiritual teaching, of the comfort, help, and inspiration 
of the noblest pulpit eloquence, as toiling, struggling, 
hard-pressed people. And certain it is that on any 
true principle of social justice none have superior right 
to them. 

The trading class are not slow to follow the example 
of the governing and professional classes. They are in 
the advantageous position of having things to sell which 
the people need, or require, and they exact the highest 
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possible price for them. Competition, it is true, tends 
to keep prices down: traders all want custom, and to 
get it they are ready to undersell each other. But, 
on the other hand, class consciousness, the feeling of 
a common trade interest, tends in quite the opposite 
direction. In their individual capacity traders may be 
disposed to keep prices down; but in their collective 
capacity they are quite as strongly disposed to keep 
prices up. Their class interest lies not in low but high 
prices. Those defenders of our present social and 
economic arrangements who are so ready to allege that 
the force of competition keeps prices down to a fair 
level hardly make a full reckoning with this other force 
of class consciousness. How powerful this force is is 
abundantly illustrated by the huge trade associations 
which it has called into existence, associations which 
are at work on every hand, and whose sole object is the 
advantage of the body of traders concerned. These 
associations settle very much what we shall pay for 
the things we use, and are able, at their own pleasure, 
and on very slight pretexts, to raise the price of even 
such staple commodities as food and fuel in a way which 
leaves us helpless. And whatever may be the exact 
truth as to the relative effect of competition on the one 
hand and class consciousness on the other in deter- 
mining prices, certain it is that the trading class manage 
to so regulate these things as to keep themselves. de- 
cidedly better off on the whole than the majority of their 
customers (a remark which applies also and equally to 
the professional classes). ‘‘ Distribution” is in truth a 
real social service, and those—the trading class—who 
carry it on are as truly entitled to due remuneration 
as those who carry on any other form of social activity. 
But the principle of social justice does not warrant 
higher emolument in their case than in that of others. 
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CHAT fae oN. 1 
THE PRINCIPLE OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


THE principle of social justice is that standard of social 
equity which is indicated by the character of our 
social relations, demonstrated indeed by the great facts 
of our mutual dependence and equal indebtedness. As 
members of society we none of us live to and from our- 
selves, but to and from one another. We each and all 
depend upon and are under obligation to each and all. 
We none of us provide ourselves with the things we need 
and require; they are provided for us by the whole 
body of people of which we are a part. We none of us 
produce the things we use and enjoy, the unnumbered 
commodities which make up the wherewithal of modern 
civilised existence. They are produced by the collective 
activity of the community. All that we any of us do 
is to make an individual contribution to the common 
productive force; to produce, or take a part in pro- 
ducing, some one thing—a chair or table, a knife or fork, 
a boot or shoe, a bread loaf, a garment, a piece of 
machinery, a house; or, maybe, a poem, a picture, a 
piece of sculpture, a musical composition, a medical 
prescription, a legal opinion, a sermon, a book, a play. 
This individual contribution entitles us to an individual 
share of the common product. It entitles us to just 
the same share as any and every other worker—to just 
that, no more and no less. If we take more, we are 
robbing our fellow-workers ; if we receive less, we are 
being robbed by them. 

Society is, in intention, if not at present entirely in 
effect, a vast industrial organisation, a grand co-opera- 
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tive commonwealth, the individual members of which 
surrender their right to live their lives on their own 
account, to obtain a livelihood in an individual way, 
for the sake of the advantages of living their lives in 
common, of earning their livelihood by collective action. 
Men began at the very first as strictest individualists. 
As primitive savages they each provided as best they 
might for their own needs, plucked the fruit from the 
trees, or grubbed up the roots from the ground for food ; 
covered themselves with leaves or skins for garments 
(or went naked), and raised rude structures which were 
shelters rather than dwellings. But slowly they realised 
that they could do these things better working together 
than working alone; that the labour of two was more 
effective than that of one, and the labour of three or 
four, or a larger number, more effective still. And, 
having got hold of this truth, they proceeded to master 
it more and more perfectly. Gradually, and in the 
course of long ages, men learned the lesson of common 
action, of collective industry. They learned to com- 
bine; they learned to co-operate. Especially they 
learned that form of co-operation which consists in the 
division, subdivision, and specialisation of labour. 
They learned that when each worker takes in hand a 
particular task and concentrates upon it, he both 
produces better results himself and enables all the rest 
to similarly specialise. So association developed into 
organisation, that form of common action in which the 
workers and their activities are related, interrelated, 
and correlated very much as the parts and functions of 
an organism, and in which the total combined force 
reaches a point of effectiveness and productiveness 
immeasurably beyond that which could be exerted by 
the same number of people working separately. And 
underlying all this process there was the idea, the under- 
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standing, that the individual should, in return for the 
surrender of his right to get his living on his own account, 
his consent to blend his efforts with those of his fellows, 
have his due and equal share of the common product 
of labour. This understanding indeed was rather tacit 
than expressed, implicit than explicit. Men do not, at 
any stage of their development, either as individuals or 
communities, see all the meaning of what they do, all 
the significance of their actions and institutions. This 
is true of civilised men to-day, and it must certainly 
be held to have been true of their earliest fore-elders. 
Our aboriginal ancestors must doubtless be thought 
of as taking the first steps in the direction of social 
organisation in a very vague, dim, uncertain sort of way, 
with only the slightest prevision of the future conse- 
quences of those steps. And something of the same 
view must be taken in respect to all the subsequent 
steps by which men crossed the wide interval between 
savagery and civilisation. But equally must it be held 
that at the very outset and all through the many suc- 
ceeding stages of development the understanding above 
indicated was, however obscurely, in men’s minds. 
They would never have consented to a change which 
they anticipated would be for the worse rather than for 
the better. They would never have agreed to a new 
form of activity had they not hoped to derive advantage 
rather than disadvantage from it. They would not 
have forsaken their individual habits and combined 
their efforts with those of their fellows had they imagined 
that individually they were going to suffer. They 
acted undoubtedly in this, as in all other things, under 
the influence of the imperfect ideas which were all they 
were then capable of entertaining. But at any rate 
they acted under the idea of being better off, better off 
individually as well as socially. Or, to put it another 
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way, they acted with the idea that they themselves 
would be better off as well as their fellows, and equally 
with their fellows. 

And certainly when at the present time we endeavour 
to interpret the true significance of social development, 
and to ascertain and establish the true bond and basis 
of social union, this principle is the only one which will 
afford us the requisite clue. For it is only such an idea 
or agreement which can give to the constitution and 
laws of society a moral sanction. If society exists for 
the advantage, the equal advantage, of all its members, 
then all its members are under obligation to respect its 
constitution and obey its laws. But if society exists 
for the advantage of some rather than of others, especi- 
ally if it exists for the advantage of some to the dis- 
advantage of others, then society has no firm foundation 
in justice, no strong bond of mutual goodwill. It is 
not an association of free fellow-workers, playing their 
particular parts and fulfilling their respective functions 
willingly and without compulsion, but is composed 
just of masters on the one hand and slaves on the 
other, masters who rely upon force for the realisation 
of their purely personal ends, and slaves who submit 
to their lot and perform their tasks unwillingly and 
grudgingly. If all men are compelled to contribute 
their quota to the great wealth-producing force, but 
some are allowed to take especially large portions of the 
resultant riches, leaving only very small portions for 
the others, then there is no possibility of social harmony 
and unity, but only of continual internecine strife, one 
section in unending rebellion against the rest. 

It is claimed, indeed, that the contribution of some 
social workers is more valuable and important than 
that of others, entitling them to special consideration 
and emolument. Particularly is it claimed that brain- 
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workers place the community under greater obligation 
than body-workers, and ought to be more richly re- 
munerated. But surely it should be remembered that 
although brain-power is important for some kinds of 
work, body-power is equally important for other kinds 
of work. For composing poems, writing books, con- 
ceiving legislation, diagnosing diseases, uttering legal 
opinions, preaching sermons, etc., mind force is what 
is necessary. But for ploughing fields, hewing coals, 
quarrying stones, felling trees, digging trenches, ex- 
cavating reservoirs, etc., it is muscular force which is 
wanted. And these latter kinds of work, be it noted, 
are quite as necessary from the social standpoint as 
the former. Indeed, it might be said more so. For 
although we could conceivably get along without the 
particular products of the preacher, the poet, the 
philosopher, or the politician, we certainly could not 
get along without those of the ploughman, the collier, 
the quarryman, or the woodman. The former may 
truly be said to be requisite to civilised social life ; 
the latter must be admitted to be absolutely indis- 
pensable to existence. Against a distinction so disparag- 
ing and disadvantageous to the one class of workers, 
these latter might surely object—“‘ But why? What 
is the ground of the distinction? Is not our work 
as necessary to the community as that of those who 
are ranked so high above us, and rewarded so much 
more richly ? Could society dispense with our industry 
more easily, or even as easily as it could dispense with 
theirs ? Does not our labour supply people with the 
things they most immediately, most urgently, and 
most unceasingly need ? Granted that books, songs, 
sermons, and such things are requisite or even necessary 
to men, are they more requisite and necessary than 
food, fuel, clothing, and shelter?” To which might 
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be added a further consideration. Physical toil is so 
much more arduous, exhausting, and hazardous than 
mental toil, in addition to being sometimes exceedingly 
unpleasant, even repulsive. Brain-work may not be 
easy. Some of it even may be exceedingly hard, but, 
bulk for bulk, it is not so hard as body-work. Intel- 
lectual activity, especially what is called creative 
activity, doubtless makes its ravages upon men, but 
it does not mark the features, furrow the foreheads, 
blanch the hair, bow the back, or stiffen and distort 
the limbs as do many forms of bodily toil. Moreover, 
it can be done, usually zs done, indoors, in well-warmed, 
lighted, and ventilated apartments, and sometimes 
even with such accessories as arm-chairs and carpet 
slippers. But body-work is usually carried on under 
very different circumstances ; out in the open often, 
exposed to the extremes of heat and cold, of damp, 
storm, or fog; or in the gloomy, cavernous mine; or 
before the sweltering furnace ; or within the four walls 
of a factory, sometimes enervatingly close and _ hot, 
sometimes exceedingly, even unhealthily, chilly. Brain- 
work, too, is attended with little danger; but those 
who work in the mine, on the railway, amidst mighty 
machinery operating at high pressure, on the giddy 
scaffoldings where big building operations go forward, 
or under the peculiarly hazardous conditions which 
exist when a great bridge is being thrown across a deep, 
swift-rushing estuary, or a tube railway is being con- 
structed beneath the streets and buildings of a huge 
city, carry their lives almost constantly in their hands. 
Nor again have brain-workers to face the disagreeables 
of such work as is done by sewermen, scavengers, 
refuse-collectors, nightsoilmen, and chimney-sweeps. 
But these considerations, weighty as they are, do not 
present the case against this invidious distinction at 
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its strongest. The very essence of the social condition 
is that it is a condition of co-operation, a condition in 
which the work of the one is supported, reinforced, and 
made effective by the work of the many; a condition 
in which the individual worker is enabled to discharge 
his own particular duty by being relieved of all other 
duties, such duties being discharged for him by other 
workers. Take that particular worker whose case is 
supposed to afford'such a complete demonstration of 
the proposition that the brain-worker is more important 
than the body-worker—the inventor. Is it not clear 
that his work depends upon and is only effective because 
of that which is done by all his fellows ? He can only 
devote himself to his particular work, to the study of 
his problems, the unfolding of his ideas, the demonstra- 
tion and application of his theories, all that, in short, 
which constitutes his task as an inventor, as he is re- 
lieved by his fellows of the manifold other tasks which 
otherwise would devolve upon him, as they do for him 
unnumbered things which else he must perforce do for 
himself. He cannot work unless he can live; and he 
cannot live without food, fuel, clothing, shelter, and all 
the other things which are necessary or requisite to him 
as a civilised human being. That is to say, while he 
is busy performing his part of the world’s work, all the 
other labourers in the great workshop must be equally 
busy performing their parts. Unless they all and every 
one of them keep at their tasks, he cannot keep at his. 
If they stand still, he must stand still. He is as com- 
pletely and as constantly dependent upon them as they 
upon him. 

Moreover, at the utmost he only produces an idea, 
an idea, say, of a machine. But an idea in a man’s 
mind is one thing, and the embodiment of that idea 
in an actual, positive, concrete piece of mechanism is 
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another and quite different thing. To the production 
of an idea the efforts of an inventor may suffice, but 
to the production of a machine the efforts of a whole 
series and succession of other workers are necessary, 
from the men who dig the ore from the hillside, the 
men who convert the iron into steel, right on to the 
men who shape and mould the parts, the men who 
put the parts together, and those who give the finish- 
ing touches to the completed mechanism. Further, a 
machine is wholly ineffectual by itself. There must be 
motive power behind it, and the fuel which engenders 
this motive power represents another whole series of . 
workers, from the men who sink the pit-shaft, lay out 
the workings, and rear the buildings on the pit-bank, 
to those who actually hew the coal, those who bring it 
to the top, and those who convey it. to the precise spot 
where it isavailableas motive force. And evena machine 
with motive power behind it must have someone to 
start it, to tend it while it is in operation, to stop it 
at the proper intervals, and also someone to repair and 
renew it when it fails or goes wrong. 

Indeed, the inventor’s indebtedness to his fellows 
begins further back than has even thus been exhibited. 
For even his idea is only his in a derivative, not in a 
wholly original sense. It had its beginnings in, and was 
deduced and developed from, the ideas of many other 
men whose thoughts he has imbibed, whose observa- 
tions and experiments he has utilised, and whose prin- 
ciples he has applied ; men, some of whom, indeed, were 
scientists and scholars—brain-workers, that is, like him- 
self, but others just body-workers, men engaged in the 
actual ordering and oversight of machinery. 

And if it is thus clear that the inventor, the man who 
is considered as specially exemplifying the influence and 
importance of intellectual attributes and attainments 
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in our economic order, depends upon the activity of 
unnumbered other agents in the production of that 
the credit of which he is so ready to arrogate to himself, 
it is surely superfluous to show separately that every 
other brain-worker is in similar circumstances of de- 
pendence ; that the poet, the painter, the preacher, the 
philosopher, the physician, and all the rest of them 
accomplish their proud results only as they are rein- 
forced by the efforts of every other class and grade 
of social worker. 

If the brain-worker were able to prove that quite by 
himself, without the co-operation of any of his fellows, 
he could provide for himself as abundantly and even 
luxuriously as he asks society to do, there would be some 
reason in his demand. But he is not. It is certain 
that if he attempted to live on strictly individualistic 
lines, to do for himself all that is now done for him by 
others, his time and strength would be so taken up by 
the task that he would have little leisure of either for 
his own particular work. Indeed, he is not even able 
to put himself in the position to essay this demonstra- 
tion. He simply cannot cut himself off from all the 
influences and aids of society around him ; still less can 
he divest himself of all his obligations to society in the 
past. To do this would be to put himself back into the 
condition of purest and most primitive savagery. 

But if the brain-worker is unable to accomplish this 
demonstration, perhaps we ourselves can achieve one 
of another and altogether different character. Perhaps 
we can, by studying a little the facts and features 
of primitive savagery, show that the brain-worker is 
the special product of social development, owes himself 
in a quite special way to the action and influence of 
society. Neither the history of the past nor our know- 
ledge of the present affords indeed any instance of human 
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beings living in conditions of strictest individualism. 
Amongst all savage tribes there is some measure of 
conjoint action, and amongst some of those whom we 
rank as uncivilised peoples the social tendency is de- 
cidedly marked. But we have sufficient data for our 
purpose. It is a feature of savagery, and one which 
appears the more distinctly in proportion as the social 
state is low, that existence is all at one level. Every- 
one lives in the same rude, rough, restricted way, his 
food obtained very much from hand to mouth, his 
clothing of the scantiest, and his dwelling of the poorest, 
frailest kind. No one is, economically speaking, any 
better off than his fellows. No one enjoys any higher 
standard of comfort and convenience than the rest. 
Existence altogether is a poor, precarious, pitiful thing. 
If there are any among them who are possessed of 
superior brain-power—and one must perhaps suppose 
that, in the potential sense at least, such power exists— 
they have no advantage, are in just the same condition 
as their fellows. Their superior endowments secure 
them no better circumstances. In truth, under such 
conditions life is so much a matter of attending to 
immediate necessities, of providing for urgent and ever- 
recurring physical wants, that there is little opportunity 
of cherishing other and higher faculties, little possibility 
even of becoming conscious of them. It is not, in fact, 
till a further social stage is reached that these higher 
energies begin to exhibit their influence. And it is not 
until a quite late stage, the stage in which, through the 
division and subdivision of labour, the individual worker 
is enabled to give himself to the work for which his 
particular faculty fits him, that the brain-worker begins 
to take a distinct position. The poet, the painter, the 
preacher, the inventor, the organiser, the administrator, 
and all the rest of those whom we thus distinguish, have 
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in truth no place in the savage state. Strictly indi- 
vidualistic conditions cannot evolve them, have no room 
forthem. They are the special product of social develop- 
ment; they are the fruit of that condition of close and 
complete co-operation, of precise and perfect organisa- 
tion, in which each member of society is enabled to make 
the best of his own task by being relieved of every other 
task ; in which the brain-worker is relieved of all body- 
work, and the body-worker of all brain-work, so that 
thus the best collective results may be attained. Surely, 
then, we have the right to reply to the demand of the 
brain-worker for special privileges and prerogatives, 
“Why should we accord you this peculiar recognition ? 
Society is not more indebted to you than you toit. It 
is society which has made you ; it is to society you owe 
your existence, and all that you are. You are more 
than any other class or calling the product of social 
development. Surely society might rather ask you 
to take less than be called upon to give you more than 
your fellows. But since it is prepared to deal with you 
on the same principle of social justice as others, treating 
all alike as equals and as brothers, it may surely expect 
you to be content.”’ Of course when we are contem- 
plating man’s manifold nature, and estimating rela- 
tively his various powers, it seems natural and necessary 
to rank his intellectual endowments higher than his 
physical energies, and this whether we are considering 
man as an individual or as a social organism. But when 
we are dealing with these powers with reference to their 
social and economic value the standpoint is quite 
different. In that regard the paramount-and all-deter- 
mining consideration is supplied by the fact that all 
social effects are attained, social happiness achieved, 
and social wealth produced by the complete co-operation 
and mutual action of both body and brain powers, so 
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that, socially considered, neither has precedence over 
the other, but both claim equal estimation. 

It is usually assumed that those who have the easiest 
and most highly paid kinds of social work to do are in 
that happy position as the due result and reward of their 
intelligence and ability, and that those, on the other hand, 
who have the hardest and most ill-paid kinds of social 
work to do are in that unenviable case as the proper 
penalty of their ignorance and defect. But suppose all 
people were intelligent and educated. Could all be 
rewarded by advantageous positions ? Obviously not. 
There would not be at all enough such positions available. 
Some people would have to do the rough, hard work at 
present so ill-requited. The truer explanation of this 
disparity is to be found rather in that fact, so often 
emphasised in these pages, that existing economic 
arrangements afford some individuals and classes an 
advantage over others, allow the former to get both 
the better education and the better positions, while 
the latter remain in ignorance and hardship. 

Certain it is that the rough, hard, unpleasant kinds 
of work are quite as necessary, quite as indispensable to 
society, as the other kinds of work. If the former were 
not done, as now, by the ignorant and uncultivated, they 
would have to be done by the educated and cultured. 
Our “‘hewing of wood and drawing of water,” our 
scavenging, street-sweeping, sewer-cleaning, chimney- 
sweeping, flue-cleaning, coal-getting, brick-making, 
furnace-tending, engine-stoking, cement-working, and 
all other sorts of grimy, sweaty, moiling work has got 
to be done, and if it were not done by one class on behalf 
of the rest it would have to be done by all classes on their 
own behalf. 

We are all, be it repeated, mutually dependent upon 
and indebted; to one another. And when the obligation 
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is equal the honour and emolument should be equal. 
Since all do equally necessary work, discharge equally 
indispensable functions, all should be equally remuner- 
ated. This is the principle of social justice. 

If a man wants to be better off than his fellows let him 
make himself better off by his own exclusive efforts; if 
he wants to get wealth let him get it by himself. Let 
him live on strictest individualistic lines. Let him do 
without any help whatsoever from any of his fellows 
whosoever. To whatever advantage he can so obtain 
he is entirely entitled. But if he wishes to avail himself 
of all the help of his unnumbered fellow-workers in 
society, let him acknowledge how small a part his own 
effort plays in the social process, and be content with 
just such share of the several products as every other 
worker may properly demand. There is logically and 
morally no middle position between strictest individual- 
ism and complete collectivism. If we do not want the 
drawbacks of the former we must accept the obligations 
of the other. 

To sum up now this part of our general subject. The 
sufferings involved in poverty are not due to the order 
of existence or the course and constitution of things ; 
they are not assignable to Providence, or to that Ineffable 
which we seek to express by the great name God; 
neither again are they chargeable to particular defects 
and delinquencies in those who are subject to them. 
They are due to the selfish way in which the stronger 
social classes control our economic arrangements for 
their own advantage. They are due to landlordism 
and private employerism ; to the way in which the 
great governing class help themselves (and their families 
and friends) to the contents of the public purse; and 
to the unjust exactions of the professional and trading 
classes. In a word, poverty is due to riches. There 
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is poverty because there is riches. The one thing stands 
over against and is conditioned by the other. Some 
men are poor because other men are rich. The majority 
enjoy only a small portion of the wealth produced by 
social activity because the minority appropriate a large 
portion. 

Incidentally also our inquiry has supplied us with the 
true principle of distinction between what constitutes 
riches and poverty. People have the most uninformed 
and inconsistent, not to say confused and chaotic ideas 
upon this matter. The principle upon which the dis- 
tinction between rich and poor is drawn seems to differ 
in the case of almost everyone who draws it ; or, at any 
rate, the line of demarcation is drawn at a different 
point. People do not ask themselves who really are 
rich and who poor. They attach these terms as loose 
labels to classes which on a superficial view appear to 
correspond to them. The most common principle of 
division appears to be the assumption that everyone 
is rich who is better off than oneself ; below that line 
everyone is poor, including oneself. Thus people are 
heard denouncing the rich and complaining of poverty 
who themselves are decidedly better off than the bulk 
of their fellows. Denouncing the rich is indeed a very 
common custom in these days. It appears even to be 
thought somehow a virtuous and laudable thing, carrying 
with it the suggestion of liberal and large-hearted senti- 
ments, and of a praiseworthy interest in one’s less 
fortunate fellow-creatures. Especially is it a common 
and even popular practice to denounce the millionaire. 
Well-to-do merchants and professional men are heard 
denouncing the millionaire. Highly paid State servants 
are heard denouncing the millionaire. Even wealthy 
landholders and large employers of labour are heard 
denouncing the millionaire. Yet if the millionaire is 
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guilty of social injustice, so truly are they, all of them. 
The only difference between the millionaire and his 
denouncers is one of degree. The millionaire takes a 
larger portion out of the common purse, they a smaller, 
that is all. All alike take more than social justice 
warrants. In the same way the socialist lecturer and 
writer, with whom denunciation of the millionaire is a 
sort of item of his stock in trade, is also guilty, when he 
takes, as the remuneration of his advocacy of social 
principles, a larger amount from the common purse 
than he leaves for every other worker. The true 
principle of distinction between rich and poor is the 
principle of social justice, of social equality. He who 
takes a higher rate of remuneration for his services to 
the community than the contents of the common purse 
enable every other worker to receive is a rich man and 
deserves whatever opprobrium the possession of wealth 
may be held to warrant. He who receives less is a 
poor man and a fit object of the commiseration which 
properly attaches to that condition. And so long as 
there are rich there will be poor. Poverty will only 
cease when there is an end of riches. 


PART’ ¥. 
SUFFERING OF THE PRISON SYSTEM 


CHAPTER XA 


PrRIsoN LIFE AND CONDITIONS—CRIME AND THE 
DRINKING CUSTOM 


In addition to the various forms of human suffering 
already dealt with, there remains yet another to be 
considered. It is a form of which we are much less 
cognisant than the others, being much less open to our 
observation. The bulk of us, indeed, have only a very 
remote and slight knowledge of it, a knowledge which 
comes to us second-hand, or by very rare and passing 
glimpses of the actual thing. Its secrets are close kept 
within the massive walls and behind the towering gates 
of our jails and prisons, places whose very aspect— 
huge, grim, and forbidding—is suggestive of gloom 
and terror. 

It may be freely admitted, indeed, that the pains and 
penalties of those whose lot is cast in these dread places 
are not now so great and grievous as they were in the 
remoter or even the nearer past. Much has been done 
in our own immediate times to eliminate the more 
cruel and callous elements of the prison system. Priva- 
tion of the very necessaries of life has at last ceased to be 
a deliberate part of penal methods. Food, air, light, 
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warmth, covering are no longer dealt out with the 
calculated parsimony which in past times made a 
prolonged term of imprisonment synonymous with 
debilitated constitutions and seriously impaired health 
for most of those subjected to it. The more dreadful 
and degrading forms of punishment—darkness, solitude, 
starvation, chains, the lash—are also much less fre- 
quently inflicted than formerly. In especial, those 
guilty of a first lapse from virtue are kept apart from 
others who may be hardened and obstinate in unlawful 
habits; prisoners are enabled to sensibly shorten 
their term of punishment by regard for regulations 
and general propriety of conduct; and, most especially, 
some real attempt is made at reclamation. 

But, even so, imprisonment is still a piteous and 
painful thing. Think what it means even now after 
all that has been done to mitigate its conditions. Think 
of the awful solitude, of the many hours during which 
the prisoner is shut off from all sight or sound of his 
fellow-creatures. Think of the almost equally awful 
silence which is imposed upon him even in that portion 
of his existence when he is in sight of others, his fellow- 
prisoners or his keepers; of the absolute prohibition 
of even the simplest utterance or expression; the 
necessity of holding in strictest check that most power- 
ful and primal perhaps of our instincts, the instinct of 
speech. Think of the unceasing surveillance, the being 
constantly under the eyes of those whose business it 
is to enforce a thousand petty restrictions, and who 
perhaps add to these a thousand petty tyrannies, 
tyrannies any resentment of which only exasperates the 
relationship and may issue in most heavy and unjust 
punishment. Think of the labour which fills so much 
of the long-drawn-out day, labour often either tedious 
and irksome, or hard and exhausting, and which, even 
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when not open to these charges, is almost wholly 
destitute of those many motives which make work a 
benefit and a blessing, especially that chief of all motives, 
the hope of reward, the ambition to improve one’s 
circumstances. Think of the dreary sameness, the 
deadly monotony, the utter absence of that element of 
change and variety without which even the most 
favoured and fortunate lives are apt to grow stale, flat, 
and unprofitable. Who ever thinks that prisoners need 
relaxation, or the brightening, stimulating influence of 
innocent, natural pleasures ? And yet surely they need 
these things as much as other men, yea, very much 
more. Nor is this all. Think especially what it must 
be to lose one’s very name, that which marks one as 
a man amongst men, distinguishes us as members of 
civilised society, and to be known instead by just a 
number, like an item in some catalogue of dead things ; 
yea, further, to forfeit one’s very garments, those 
habiliments which signalise our social rank however 
humble it may be, and to be compelled to wear clothes 
which are not only ill-fitting and ugly, but carry on 
them the open insignia of degradation. Who shall say 
what subtle suffering, what intimate injury, what 
deeply felt sense of shame and degradation is by these 
means inflicted upon even the least sensitive spirits ! 
Think most especially what it must be to be cut off 
absolutely from all natural human relationships, to have 
no friends, no companions, no one to share one’s life, 
no one to whom to unbosom oneself, no one with whom 
to be in free, spontaneous, unconstrained relations, 
even though it be but one’s fellow-sufferers, one’s com- 
panions in misfortune or in crime. True there are 
sometimes officials who are honestly anxious to help 
the poor wretches of whom they have the charge. But 
unless they happen to be almost impossibly kind, com- 
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passionate, and considerate—not to say tactful, ex- 
perienced, and discerning—they must largely fail in 
their well-meant endeavours, so vast is the gulf, the 
mental, moral, and social chasm which separates them 
from those they would succour. And there are yet 
other relationships, closer and more intimate even than 
that of friendship, which are also proscribed to prisoners. 
They never taste the joys of those conjugal and domestic 
ties which are so natural and necessary to men and 
women in this world, and apart from which human 
happiness is hardly possible. 

Prisons are perfectly sexless places. Men never have 
any sort of commerce with women. Women never have 
any sort of commerce with men. And neither men nor 
women ever have sight of or commerce with children. 
Oh, the awfulness, the unspeakableness of it! It has 
been shown in an earlier part of these pages that con- 
tinence, complete continence, is possible to men when 
they are called to it by some high duty, or impelled 
to it by some high affection; when the fulfilment of 
some great mission, or the achievement of some exalted 
end, makes it necessary. But compulsory continence, 
continence imposed and enforced by an external author- 
ity, and by means of brick walls and iron bars, is a state 
unnatural, even monstrous. And to see nothing, know 
nothing, have no slightest sort of intercourse with young 
human life; to never experience those sweet, soft, 
tender delights and emotions which are engendered by 
the grace and beauty of childhood ; to never hear the 
fresh voices, feel the warm breath, respond to the soft 
kisses, and be clasped in the eager embrace of little 
children—surely this is to be unhappy beyond what 
words can express or mind can conceive. 

And, last of all, think of the hopelessness which forms 
the brooding atmosphere of these vast gloomy places, 
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the almost utter despair which fills the minds of their 
unhappy denizens. There are some of them, indeed, 
who cherish the strong expectation that when they 
come to the end of their term and pass once more 
through the dark portals which have so long shut them 
in, their suffering will be all over, and they be able to 
forget it ike a bad dream. They know that outside 
faithful and perhaps powerful friends and relatives are 
ready to welcome them ; ready also to stand staunchly 
by their side until they have secured once more their 
social footing ; that an assured, perhaps even ample 
income, or at least an adequate means of livelihood, also 
awaits them ; and, under these favourable and fortunate 
auspices, they confidently anticipate being able to live 
down the past and overcome the adverse influences 
engendered of it. But there are others who look for- 
ward to the future with very different feelings. They 
know that no strong and steadfast friends will wait to 
welcome them when they go forth to the world again. 
All the human aid and interest they can expect is that 
of the agencies which concern themselves in a philan- 
thropic way with people in their position, and which 
at the best can hardly give them just what they need 
in this respect—the human sympathy and solicitude, 
the close and constant comradeship, especially the 
intelligent understanding, the intimate appreciation of 
their position and needs which are so requisite and so 
important. While as for an assured income or oppor- 
tunity of earning an adequate livelihood, they know 
full well that their passage through the prison portals 
means the resumption of a struggle with economic 
conditions which was sufficiently severe before, and 
will be much more so when they rest under the stigma, 
or at least the suspicion,—and how is that suspicion to 
be avoided ?— of being an ex-inmate of a prison 
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Sometimes, indeed, as they look forward, they think 
that they may perchance be able, tremendous as are the 
odds against them, to gain the victory; and bright 
‘dreams of the time when they shall take their place 
once more in the world of reputable men and women, 
and resume all the relationships, share all the interests, 
and taste all the delights of life, rise up in their imagina- 
tions. But at other times, and much more frequently 
maybe, it is an entirely other picture which presents 
itself to theirfancy. Already, perhaps, they have been 
out of prison, but only to return again ; have essayed 
the difficult task of recapturing respectability, but only 
to suffer defeat ; and in thought they see themselves 
once more being slowly overborne in the struggle, 
slowly but surely crushed down by suspicion, obloquy, 
neglect, and indifference, combined with their own 
ignorance, helplessness, and inefficiency. They see them- 
selves resorting yet once again, and almost of necessity, 
to crooked and devious courses, to the ways and works 
of the social rebel, to the dark and desperate deeds of 
the criminal. And then they see themselves, sooner 
or later, brought back again to prisondom, and under 
circumstances which make that condition even more 
miserable, more desolate, and more hopeless than before. 
_ And there are yet others who when they look forward 
to the termination of their period of incarceration do 
so with even less of cheerful anticipation than those 
just described. These have absolutely no hope or idea 
of ever again taking their place in the ranks of ordinary 
members of society. Their social footing at the outset, 
indeed, was of the very slightest and most uncertain 
sort. They were probably born in that class who stand 
precariously at the very edge of the social world, who 
have to struggle hard to maintain even that insecure 
foothold, and who may any moment drop over into 
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the abyss of hopeless poverty and ever-deepening 
degradation. They may even have begun life under 
still more unhappy auspices, may have been born of 
parents who belonged to the outlawed and criminal 
class, and so have inherited by birth the instincts of 
the social rebel—have drunk in ill-doing, so to say, with 
their mother’s milk. Moreover, they have already been 
once, twice, thrice, even more times out of prison, and 
once, twice, thrice, even more times have been brought 
back again, and in each case for a longer term. And 
now the utmost they hope for when they forecast the 
resumption of their liberty is to secure some sub- 
stantial prolongation of that liberty. Their strange 
lives have taught them strange lessons, developed in 
them an almost preternatural craft and cunning,equipped 
them with many underhand arts, many incredible 
aptitudes, given them consummate skill in their secret 
trade, and by these means they hope to wage with some 
success their struggle with the gigantic power of the 
law, and so postpone perchance for a period which to 
them seems considerable the time when once more, 
and probably for the last time, they shall hear the 
prison gates clang to behind them. 

And yet again there are others, most unhappy and 
unfortunate of all, who have no anticipation, or only 
the very slightest and most remote, that they will ever 
go forth from their place of captivity, ever resume 
again the ordinary existence of men and women in 
the world. As they look forward to the long future, 
it has nothing to offer them different from the present. 
All must go on exactly as now. The same solitude, 
silence, surveillance ; the same dreary monotony marking 
every day ; the same motiveless, unrewarded toil filling 
every hour; the same utter absence of any element or 
influence of brightness or variety to relieve the tedium 
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and the gloom. Always must they be separated from 
family and friends, from wife and little ones, from 
companionship and communion with their kind. Al- 
ways must they stand on this side of the wide, im- 
passable gulf which separates them from the efforts 
and enterprises, the interests and enjoyments of exist- 
ence; from freedom, from activity, from the wide 
earth, the overarching sky, and the spreading sea ; 
from the fields and trees, the song of birds, the odour 
of flowers, the murmur of the streams, and the soft 
summer winds ; from the bustling streets of the busy 
city, and from the quiet byways of rural places ; from 
all sights, sounds, sensations, all emotions, affections, 
experiences which give savour and delight to existence 
and make it a sweet and precious thing to be alive. 
Never shall they attain release from their thraldom, 
never shall they reach an end of their pains, unless and 
until there shall come to them that last human happening 
which sooner or later makes an end of all things in this 
mortal world. 

Now to what is this suffering, this awful, this intermin- 
able, this hopeless suffering attributable ? To something 
in the very nature of things, something which we are 
powerless to affect or alter, something which we can 
only hopelessly and helplessly acquiesce in, anticipating 
the existence of prisons and of all belonging to them 
to the very end of time ? Or is it, like so much of the 
other suffering we have already passed under review, 
due to the errors and imperfections of our human order, 
the shortsightedness and selfishness of our so-called 
civilisation ? Well, let us see. Let us carefully con- 
sider. Let us earnestly inquire. Let us ask who 
these poor people are and what they have done to 
deserve these pains and penalties. 

Some of them are in prison because of inebriety, as 
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the punishment for addictedness to intoxicants. The 
period of imprisonment inflicted for the offence of 
drunkenness is indeed only a short one; but since it 
has, in most cases, little deterrent effect even when 
inflicted again and again, it follows that there are people 
who spend a good part of their lives in prison just for 
the offence of intemperance. Surely here at the outset 
is a state of things which it is entirely within the power 
of the community to alter and remedy. There is indeed 
an increasing present-day tendency to recognise that 
addictedness to intoxicants is a disease rather than a 
crime, something to be dealt with not by the means and 
methods of the prison, but by those of the inebriate 
home, and that tendency is a matter for utmost 
satisfaction. But it is not that which at the moment 
is intended to be indicated and emphasised. What is 
meant by the assertion that society could remedy the 
sufferings of those unhappy creatures who spend so much 
of their lives in prison for the offence of inebriety is, 
that society could, if it would, put an end to that 
custom of drinking out of which, as has been shown in 
an earlier part of these pages, all intemperance and 
inebriety arise, If society would cease from its al- 
coholic indulgences—often very slight indulgences—it 
would put an end to drinking in every form and degree, 
and to all the deplorable things which result from it. 
Nor is it any proper reply to this to suggest that 
“society” consists of the individuals, all the indi- 
viduals, including the drunkards and inebriates who 
constitute it, and therefore to say, “If society would 
cease from its indulgences”’ is like saying ‘‘ If drunkards 
and inebriates would cease to be what they are.” For 
there is society and society. There is society which 
sets the example, supplies the standards, and creates the 
ideals for the rest of the community, and there is society 
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which follows the lead given by the others. It is the 
respectable and religious people who by their habits and 
conduct decide the habits and conduct of the rest. 
Not that it is to be expected that the latter will rise quite 
to the standard of the former. But it is to be expected 
that they will not rise beyond that standard, that in 
whatever dubious indulgences the respectable and 
religious allow themselves, those who do not claim 
that distinction will certainly follow suit. If those 
who have so much influence over their fellows would 
give up their alcoholic indulgences and habits, such 
indulgences and habits would cease to have the reputable 
character which now attaches to them. They would 
become more and more the marks of the irreligious and 
disreputable classes. The time would come—and it 
would not perhaps be so long in coming as one might 
imagine—when to indulge in intoxicants, to be habitu- 
ated in any way to drinking, would be to proclaim 
oneself as below the ordinary standard of respectability 
and virtue. And when drinking intoxicants ceased to 
be a reputable habit, the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants would cease to bea reputable trade. Society 
would discountenance the business. It would put it 
down. It would put down the production and circula- 
tion of alcoholic beverages as rigorously and ruthlessly as 
formerly it put down the production and circulation of 
base coinage. Or, rather, the trade would come to an 
end of itself. It would no longer pay to carry it on. 
There would no longer be money in it. The whole 
unspeakable system would come to an end, and with 
the system all which results from it. We should no 
longer have to put men and women in prison, and to 
keep on putting them there almost indeterminately for 
hopeless, irremediable inebriety. There would be no 
inebriates, 
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And the same considerations apply to those who are 
doomed to long terms of imprisonment for crimes 
committed under the influence of intoxicants. Our 
judges never tire of telling us that the great bulk of the 
crimes with which they have to deal, and which they 
consider themselves called upon to punish in the severest 
fashion by committal sometimes to life servitude, or 
even by sentence of death, are due—as they bluntly, 
almost brutally express it—to “ drink.” Unfortunately, 
however, such statements, however well-intentioned, do 
not carry us very far towards a remedy. Perhaps if 
they were to say these things are due to “ drinking,” 
their representations would take us nearer our goal. 
For “drink” cannot be brought to book, cannot be 
charged with responsibility. But “drinking” is done 
by persons, and persons can have their actions brought 
home tothem. And drinking surely it is which is at the 
bottom of all this suffering and sin—drinking not only of 
those who commit these terrible crimes and have to 
endure these horrible punishments, and who are usually 
of the most ignorant, benighted, brutalised class, 
possessed of little power of forecasting the consequences 
of their actions and habits, but drinking of those of 
a more favoured and fortunate class who might surely 
be expected to see what was likely to follow from their 
indulgences, if not in their own case, in that of others. 
Surely it is not too much to say that in punishing these 
men in this severe fashion for crimes committed when in 
drink, we are putting upon them the exclusive and 
heavy responsibility for a state of things which we as 
muchas they, yea, more than they, have helped to create. 
We permit these treacherous, poisonous, maddening 
liquors to be manufactured, to be manufactured in large 
quantities, and by the perversion and destruction of 
equally large quantities of beautiful and useful natural 
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products ; we permit places for the sale of these drinks 
to be put at almost every street corner in our large 
centres of population, and to be kept open longer hours 
and more days of the week than almost any other places 
of business ; especially we permit these places to be put 
down in thickest numbers just in those town and city, 
yea, even rural, localities where their temptations appeal 
immediately and constantly to the most ignorant and 
morally helpless classes of the community,—we permit 
all this, and then, when these poor creatures have fallen 
into the trap we have set for them, when, under the 
influence of these accursed and unnatural products of 
the brewery and distillery, they have broken out into 
acts of brutality and bloodshed, we punish them as 
though they and they only were to blame for it all. 
Surely it is we—we ourselves who ought to be put in the 
dock, we ourselves who ought to be charged and convicted 
of these crimes, we ourselves who ought to be committed 
to captivity as punishment. 
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CRIME AND EcoNoMiIC HARDSHIPS AND INEQUITIES 


NExT in number to those who are in prison for drunken- 
ness, or for offences committed when in a state of in- 
toxication, are those who are suffering punishment for 
violations of the right of property—for theft, robbery, 
burglary, and similar things. Now it may be freely 
granted that society has a right to expect, and indeed to 
enforce, obedience to its laws ; indeed it may be admitted 
that it is under obligation to do this. But it must also 
be pointed out that society has other obligations in 
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addition and prior to this. It is under obligation to 
see that its laws are just and equal in regard to all its 
members; and also and especially that its. general 
arrangements are such that obedience shall be easy, or 
at least not very difficult, to all classes of the community. 
It has been indicated, in that part of these pages dealing 
with the sufferings involved in poverty, that the basis 
of social organisation is a species of agreement between 
the individual and the community to the effect that the 
former, in return for the surrender of his right to get a 
living in an individual way, shall have the advantage of 
getting a living in a social way, the fulfilment by society 
of its part of this contract alone giving it a right to the 
obedience of its members. But it was also shown that 
as a matter of fact society has not fulfilled its part of the 
agreement. It was shown that it has indeed so far 
failed in this duty that, while there are some members 
of the community who get a very good, even abundant 
living, and others who get a very fair living, there are 
yet others who hardly get a living at all. 

Now it is well known that itis these last people for 
the most part who get into prison for violation of the 
rights of property. Nor is it surely to be wondered 
at that, being so short of the necessaries and comforts 
of life, they should be tempted to supplement their 
scanty resources by unlawful ‘means. The creature 
instincts are very strong in us all. It happens, how- 
ever, that the majority of us are able to gratify them so 
easily and even abundantly that it is difficult for us to 
understand the feelings of those who are in a different 
position—who are hungry but have no food, cold but 
have no fire, desolate and forlorn but have no comfort- 
able homes. It would probably do us all good in the 
sense at least of sharpening our social perceptions and 
stimulating our social sympathies if, for the space of 
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twenty-four hours, we could exchange circumstances 
with these our less favoured fellows. The experience 
of being for even so short a space without our regular 
meals, destitute of our comfortable clothing, and com- 
pelled to wander the streets through the long, cold, 
dreary hours of the night instead of spending them in 
our warm, cosy beds, would teach us a lesson we might 
never forget, would teach us that however easy it may 
be for people in our position to exhibit a scrupulous 
regard for the rights of property, to show ourselves 
superior to all temptations to rob or break into the 
houses of our fellows, the matter is by no means so 
simple in the case of those whose creature instincts— 
their sense of hunger, thirst, and cold—constantly 
urge them in dubious directions. 

And be it noted too that these poor people cannot 
help themselves. For although we have failed to make 
our social machinery such as to assure all men a living 
in a social way, we have succeeded in making it such 
as entirely to prevent them getting it in an individual 
way. In the pre-civilised state the individual had 
access to nature, and could use his labour freely and 
unobstructedly upon the land. He could get his 
living in an individual way. But the land is now all 
taken up by the landlords, and the opportunity to 
labour is subject to the selfish arrangements imposed by 
private employers. Those individuals who can get 
on terms with these two tyrannic forces may get a 
living ; but those who cannot must either starve or 
become social rebels. The individual is therefore 
helpless ; he cannot go back to the savage state, neither 
can he secure a certain living as a member of society. 
He is held in the grip of a system which is not perfect 
enough to effectively help him, but is powerful enough 
to most effectively hinder him, yea, to wholly crush 
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him. And thus must it continue to be until, by elimin- 
ating from our social system all partial and personal 
interests and elements, and making it embody the - 
spirit of justice and fraternity, we raise it to that 
standard at which it shall achieve its true ends, and 
assure to every individual his position and prerogatives 
_ as a member thereof. 

If these views and considerations are correct and 
well-grounded it follows surely that what was said above 
of those who are subjected to punishment for intemper- 
ance applies also to those who are similarly penalised 
for offences against property. We put upon them the 
sole responsibility for a condition of things in regard of 
which we, as much as they, yea, more than they, are 
accountable. The case may be stated thus: We 
acquiesce in a social system which assures ourselves an 
adequate, even ample living, but leaves others with 
hardly a living at all—selfishness of an extreme sort, 
explicable though not excusable by the fact that as 
yet we understand only exceedingly imperfectly the 
import and obligation of social relationships—and 
then, when our less fortunate fellows, driven by the 
sheer force of their creature instincts, rise in rebellion 
against the laws by which we enforce our imperfect and 
unequal social arrangements, we punish them for their 
social misdeeds. This is not merely selfishness, it is 
injustice, it is cruelty. 

But this is not all. We are not content to punish 
them once. We punish them time after time. When 
they come out of prison, and, finding themselves even 
more hard-pressed than before, repeat their offences, 
we straightway repeat their punishment, making it 
also still more severe. And when they are yet again 
at liberty, and again do only as before, we have still 
nothing for them but heavier punishment; we make 
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no effort, or at least no adequate effort, to improve 
their circumstances, to give them a better chance in 
life; until in the end we turn them into utter and 
inveterate economic offenders, drive them into deter- 
mined and deliberate social revolt, produce in them a 
permanent bias towards unlawful action. 

We are accustomed to talk a great deal about the 
criminal class. We appear to imagine, many of us, 
that those whom we thus describe are creatures of a 
fundamentally different nature to ourselves, beings who 
by their very mental and moral constitutions are bent 
upon ill-doing, and are therefore not to be treated in 
the same way as others, but to be kept in prison, held 
always under lock and bar, restrained from any associa- 
tion with or influence over their fellows, are even to be 
crushed out of existence as a species of vermin or savage 
and untamable wild beasts, are not even to be per- 
mitted to live, and especially are not to be permitted 
to perpetuate their species. Even good, religious 
people appear to be influenced by these views, entirely 
unconscious, apparently, how completely such notions 
clash with some of their most cherished doctrines, 
particularly their doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, 
which, if it means anything at all, surely means that all 
souls come from the One Soul, that all spirits spring 
from the Great Spirit, that all minds are the offspring 
of the Parent Mind. 

There is indeed one fact which those who allege that 
some people must not be allowed the same privileges 
and prerogatives as their fellows can, with some show of 
propriety, adduce in support of their contention. It is 
the fact of the influence of heredity. It is quite certain 
that children born of parents whose whole lives are 
passed in unlawful activities, are likely to inherit the 
instincts and habits of those through whom they come 
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into the world, and that this likelihood becomes greater 
in the case of the second, third, and fourth generation. 
But this likelihood, while it is certainly to be taken 
into full account in all our dealings with these unhappy 
inheritors of a tainted birthright, and especially in our 
attempts to reclaim them, is no adequate basis for the 
notions under discussion. The fact of the influence of 
heredity may be accepted, indeed, quite consistently 
with the view that at bottom we are none of us either 
worse or better than others; that, although finite 
creatures, all of us, and therefore liable to ignorance 
and error, there is yet also something of the infinite in us, 
enabling us, yea, inspiring us, to rise to utmost heights 
of knowledge and virtue. The influence of heredity, 
in truth, works both ways. It perpetuates and accentu- 
ates the evil qualities of parents in their offspring ; 
but it also renews and replenishes the good qualities, 
making them stand out more clearly and shine more 
_ brightly in the children than even in their sires. 

In truth, this idea that there are human beings who 
are by nature utterly and irretrievably evil is as irre- 
ligious and blasphemous a notion as it is possible to 
conceive. It is altogether inconsistent with, yea, com- 
pletely contradictory of, that faith in the perfection of 
the Divine goodness—goodness absolutely to all and 
absolutely equally to all—which lies at the very root of 
religion, and without which any real piety, any true 
worship, is impossible. It is, moreover, an idea which, 
like others we have had and shall have to deal with in 
these pages, tends seriously to confuse our minds in 
our endeavours to get at the realities and roots of things, 
and particularly in our attempts to understand the 
causes of the suffering to be seen around us in the 
world. For it leads us to think that all this sin and 
all this suffering are traceable to some baleful and 
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inscrutable element or influence in the nature of things 
in that which we call existence, providence, God, when 
really they are traceable to the errors and inequities 
of our own human arrangements—things about which 
there is or need be no mystery, since they are quite 
ascertainable and understandable by all who will take 
the necessary time and trouble. 

The criminal class are a manufactured class. They 
are a product of our civilisation, or rather of the partial 
and selfish elements in our civilisation, of those influences 
in it by force of which it becomes an engine of the 
agegrandisement and interest of the stronger individuals 
and classes rather than a means by which their superior 
energy and ability are made available and effectual for 
the advantage and happiness of their weaker fellows, 
which surely is the true intention of all civilisation. 
The criminal class, be it repeated, are a manufactured 
class. The process by which they are manufactured— 
or at any rate the first stages of the process —is so 
patent that one would think every man who keeps his 
eyes open as he goes about, and exercises his intelligence 
in respect of what he reads in his newspaper, need be in 
no doubt about it. Who has not noticed that outside 
our large railway stations there are always a number 
of people, belonging obviously to the very poorest, 
raggedest, wretchedest class, trying to pick up a copper 
by carrying the bags and other impedimenta of the 
outcoming travellers, upon whom they press their 
services with an eagerness, even pertinacity, often 
exceedingly inconvenient ? And who has not read, in 
the police-court column of his daily paper, accounts of 
the punishment by imprisonment of unhappy indi- 
viduals of this class for the offence of ‘‘ frequenting the 
precincts of the station,” that is to say, for passing, in 
their eagerness, over the narrow line which separates 
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the public pavement from the private property of the 
railway company? Or, again, who has not remarked 
the forlorn creatures who, as night draws on in our 
great centres of population, take their places upon the 
benches which line the more ornamental thoroughfares, 
with the obvious intention of making their couch there ; 
or, if it be wet, wintry weather, steal into archways, or 
other such sorts of shelter from the elements, an 
especially favourite resort being any place, as a brick- 
kiln, or watchman’s cabin, where there is warmth as 
well as shelter? And who has not observed that 
amongst the offences for which the law deals out sharp 
punishment are “‘ being without settled place of abode,” 
“being without visible means of subsistence,” and 
especially ‘‘ being found on private premises’’? Or, 
yet again, who has not, in his walks outside the towns, 
and especially if he goes any distance into the country, 
come across those readily recognisable wayfarers who 
are ‘“‘on tramp,” travelling, that is, in search of work ; 
some of them comparatively new to their circumstances 
and evidently earnest and hopeful in their quest ; but 
others who have been much longer in this condition, 
and are plainly getting quite dejected and miserable, 
having lost all heart and energy in the object for which 
they set out; and still others who have lost not only 
hope, but all care or feeling in the matter, have been 
so long, in fact, in this kind of life that they have 
got entirely accustomed, even hardened to it, and are 
content in a way if they can just satisfy somehow their 
most immediate and urgent appetencies from day to 
day ? And who of us does not know how constantly 
and strictly, especially how indiscriminately,—with what 
imperfect attempts, that is, to distinguish the better 
from the worse among them,—the gigantic forces of the 
law are employed in harrowing and oppressing these 
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poor creatures? Who does not know the scant con- 
sideration which is shown them when they pluck a 
turnip from some field, or purloin an egg from some hen- 
roost, or creep into a cart-shed for a night’s shelter, or 
into a barn for a bed of straw, or commit other similar 
slight offences? Surely it should be sufficiently clear 
that a method of dealing with these various classes of 
people which consists in simply punishing them, and 
punishing them again and again, is just a process of 
manufacturing criminals. 

In truth, the term “ manufacture ” only exceedingly 
inadequately expresses the true character of the process 
which it is used to describe. That process is really in 
the nature of a perversion, a means by which energies 
and elements of character which, employed in the right 
direction, might be of the utmost advantage alike to the 
individuals endowed with them and to the community 
at large, actually have the unhappiest issues all round. 
Who shall say how much power of usefulness is lost to 
the world, and what large possibilities of individual 
happiness fail of realisation in this way? Who shall 
say what high and heroic achievements, what great 
deeds done for humanity, might call for record on the 
pages of human history, and how much brighter and 
fairer that record of human experience might be, could 
some of those who now spend their lives either in prison, 
or in a hopeless, desperate struggle with the law, be 
enabled to pass their existence under happier auspices ?. 
Nor is it only a case of the perversion of natural energies, 
but also of the perversion of moral sentiments and 
ethical ideals. In a dim, vague, uncomprehending way 
these unhappy individuals esteem themselves hurt; 
injured, oppressed. And, acting on an entirely natural 
if unreasoning impulse, they strike back at the power 
opposed to them, They disobey the laws of society. 
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They disobey those laws deliberately, determinedly, 
systematically. And not only those laws which are 
partly or entirely conventional in their character and 
sanctions, but also those which are essentially ethical. 
They make no distinction, indeed they know no dis- 
tinction, or know it only exceedingly imperfectly. In 
their impulse of resentment, their passion of retaliation, 
they aim their blows at society recklessly and ruthlessly. 
They not only pick pockets or break into houses, they 
are guilty of violence and cruelty of every extremest 
kind, yielding themselves to the fiercest, most violent 
and vindictive impulses ; they wanton also in uncon- 
trolled intemperance, debauchery, and vice, and in 
all these things think themselves somehow justified. 
Evil becomes to them as good, wrong as right, darkness 
as light. 

The flashes of illumination which are sometimes 
thrown upon prison methods and conditions, enabling 
us to see for a moment at least what they really are, 
make it clear that those who have to spend much of 
their lives in subjection to them get to feel a most 
violent and vindictive hatred to that outside world 
which they conceive to be largely responsible for their 
sufferings—a feeling not wholly unreasonable surely, for 
what have they done so much worse than their fellows 
that their lot should be so wholly opposite, that their 
lives should be blighted and blasted in this terrible 
way? Their chief solace, as they wait through the long, 
weary period of incarceration, is the hope of being able, 
when at last they get outside, to strike some mighty 
blow at the monstrous power which has dealt with them 
so hardly. And not the least deplorable feature of it 
all is that it is the stronger natures, the more positive 
and powerful personalities, which are specially affected 
in this way. Those of weaker nature, of less decided 
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individuality, are usually crushed down into hopeless, 
apathetic inertness, not unfrequently become imbecile, 
or fall into premature decline. But in the case of the 
others the prison system produces a reaction of evil and 
hatred of the most absolute kind. These men are ready 
for anything when they get their liberty—any deed of 
violence, any act of treachery, any outburst of brutality, 
any orgy of drunkenness and lust, and all without con- 
science or remorse. 

Social revolt is not in itself and of necessity wrong. 
The social reformer is a species of social rebel. He is 
out to make war against society in respect of certain 
of its conventions or conditions, its enactments or 
requirements, its aims or ideals. But both his objects 
and his methods are proper, even praiseworthy. He 
seeks to replace what is unworthy and evil in the 
customs, practices, and principles of his fellows by 
what is noble and good. And his means are as un- 
challengeable as his ends. He combats error with truth, 
evil with good, wrong with right, ill-will with kindness, 
hatred with love. But with the criminal social rebel 
it is different. He is out not to reform and regenerate 
society, but simply to revenge himself upon it, and to 
make the revenge as complete as may be in his power. 
And his methods are in harmony with his aims. He 
would meet wrong with more wrong, violence with 
greater violence, cruelty with extremer cruelty, hatred 
with bitterer hatred. He has suffered so much from 
evil that he has got vaguely to think that evil is the 
paramount power in this world, and is ready to use it 
to the utmost in the accomplishment of his own ends. 
His nature, yea, his very soul, is perverted. He isa 
worshipper not of the pure, the beautiful, and the good, 
but of the impure, the ugly, and the evil. But surely 
he is not himself only or wholly to blame for what he is. 
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Society is also and especially to blame. Civilisation 
has brought forth many strange and sinister products. 
It has brought forth the soldier, the slaughterman, the 
policeman, the jailer, the drink-seller, the brewer, 
the brothel-keeper, the drunkard, the harlot and the 
sot, and many other equally unlovely offspring. But 
of all its offspring the criminal is surely the worst, the 
one which offers most startling testimony to its failure 
to fulfil its true intentions and functions. 


CHAPTER XV 
CRIME AND POPULAR IDEALS AND PRACTICES 


But it will be said that there are persons in prison, and 
many of them, in whose case the plea of pressure of 
unequal and unjust economic conditions does not at all 
apply. It will be urged that there are offences which 
are committed under the influence not of those creature 
instincts, those impulses of self-preservation, which 
are so natural and powerful in us all, but of other and 
much less excusable impulses. It will be pointed out 
that greed of gain is a constant and common motive 
of crime; also violent, uncontrolled, and vindictive 
passion; and yet again sheer brute lust, headlong 
animal appetency. And it will be claimed that the 
condonation of crimes committed under such motives 
and influences would involve a very serious lowering 
of moral standards and confusion of moral judgments. 
All which may be freely and fully admitted. Neverthe- 
less, it is surely proper to ask whether even in these 
cases society has not some substantial share of responsi- 
bility. Are we ourselves so free from the effect and 
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power of these various motives that we can consider 
ourselves in no way or degree accountable for the crimes 
committed by our fellows under their influence ? Is it 
more than a simple statement of facts, a plain declara- 
tion of truth, to say that the only difference between 
those thus guilty and ourselves is that they have yielded 
themselves more freely and unrestrainedly to passions 
and feelings which we also cherish, have given a fuller 
and more unreserved application to principles which 
we also profess, have proceeded to greater lengths in 
‘courses to which we also are committed ? Yea, would 
it be any exaggeration even to put the case more strongly, 
and bluntly protest that they have only shown them- 
selves very docile pupils in respect.of lessons learnt 
in our school, only proved themselves specially adept in 
arts which we first taught them ? 

They are chargeable, we say, with greed of gain. Is_ 
not greed of gain, lust of lucre, one of our most common, 
most constant, and most powerful passions? Is it 
indeed too much to say that it is the most powerful 
motive by which we are influenced ? Are we not all 
of us trying to get gain, to accumulate worldly pelf, 
to “make money,” as the phrase is, to augment and 
aggrandise our worldly position and _ possessions ? 
Is there any difference at all amongst us in this regard 
except what is owing to difference of opportunity ? 
And are not those of us who have less opportunity 
always envious of those who have more, always ready 
to change places with them, and to do just as they do ? 
What man is most admired, most honoured, most 
deferred to, most flattered, most fawned upon ? What 
man is put in the highest places, the most influential, 
even responsible, positions alike in the world and the 
church, treated indeed as though he were the greatest, 
wisest, best of men? Isit not the rich man? Whom 
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do we consider the most favoured and fortunate of his 
kind, assured of every happiness and blessing, guarded 
against every misery and ill? Is it’ not again the 
rich man ? 

Nor can we plead any very high and exacting ethical 
standards in respect of the means by which this lust of 
lucre is gratified. Rather must we confess that our 
standards are most low and lax. According to our 
conventions money may be accumulated, is accumu- 
lated, in all sorts of dubious, not to say sinister and 
selfish ways. By the manufacture and sale of those 
intoxicants whose dire effects are so widely evident 
and so freely admitted, and also of that narcotic 
which had never such extensive vogue as now, and 
whose alarmingly unwholesome influence on the 
characters and physique of our growing youth we have 
recently had to deal with by special legislation. By 
profits of places of public amusement where the line 
between innocent and unobjectionable entertainment, 
and exhibitions and amusements which flatter the pre- 
judices, excuse the follies, and even pander to the 
passions of the people, is by no means clearly and 
strictly drawn. By rents drawn from slum property 
where not only physical disease but moral contagion 
is engendered, and also from houses of assignation and 
haunts of vice. By the concoction and production of 
so-called patent medicines, which, being extensively 
announced,—obtruded on us almost everywhere by that 
species of advertising which is called “ puffing,” but 
ought to be described by a much more forceful and out- 
spoken appellation, artfully intertwining as it does a 
very slender thread of truth with many strands of 
what is anything but truth,—are effectual in inducing 
hosts of unthinking individuals, afflicted with the un- 
numbered ills incident to this artificial age, to part with 
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their hard-earned money for something which has only 
the slightest value either medicinally or commercially 
considered. By putting upon the market what are 
called ‘‘specialities”’—articles often of the most insigni- 
ficant use or efficacy, but which, pressed upon people 
by the same disingenuous and unscrupulous methods, 
are a means of extensively victimising the ignorant and 
the credulous. And, in short, by many other means 
equally equivocal and ignoble, equally devoid of 
ethical sanction. 

While, as for commerce, it is unblushingly admitted, 
even boldly claimed, that this department of human 
affairs has standards and criteria all its own. “ Busi- 
ness is business’”’ is the shameless and cynical avowal, 
by which is proclaimed the nature of the principles 
and motives which effectuate in this wide sphere. 
And there can be no doubt that this phrase, ‘‘ business 
is business,” covers a great many ugly and unprincipled 
things. It covers what are designated “tricks of 
trade,” all those means and methods by which articles 
of merchandise and manufacture are made to appear 
other and better than they are, thus imposing upon 
and injuring the unwary. It covers bribes and secret 
commissions, by which individuals already enjoying 
high emoluments are able to exact additional advan- 
tages to the serious penalising of their fellows, a species 
of commercial corruption which recent legislation has 
by no means rooted out or even greatly diminished. 
It covers high and even extortionate rates of interest,— 
proffered usually as ‘‘ most moderate and easy terms,”’ 
—charged to persons who are ill able to endure such 
exactions, persons who perhaps indeed have been 
improvident, but may only have been unfortunate, and 
who are reduced to a still more struggling and desperate 
condition by such treatment. It covers all that facti- 
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tious influence on the money market, that artificial 
inflation or depression of prices which puts heaps of 
money into the pockets of a few perhaps, but inflicts 
loss upon many who are entirely innocent and helpless 
in the matter. It covers the notorious procedure of 
“trusts”? and “ combines,’ by which the big men 
unite to squeeze out their less powerful competitors, 
and so get all the trade to themselves and at their own 
prices. But what need is there to multiply instances ? 
They are only the more outstanding illustrations of 
a spirit which pervades the whole process. For is 
not commerce avowedly “‘ competitive’ in character ? 
Ts not that which we call trade, business, industry, very 
much in the nature of a selfish struggle, in which men 
wrestle with each other for their individual advantage, 
trader with trader, merchant with merchant, manu- 
facturer with manufacturer, workman with workman ? 
And although certain checks and restraints ruling out 
the more obvious and extreme forms of injury have 
come to be more or less recognised and acted upon, 
what more are these than a species of “ rules of war,” 
by which the battles of commerce, like those of the 
martial field, are redeemed from the utter barbarism 
which would otherwise characterise them ? 

Surely, then, we cannot disclaim all responsibility for 
crimes committed under the influence of a passion which, 
alike by precept and example, we do so much to cherish 
and stimulate in those about us. The actions for which 
our fellow-men are punished with all the ills of im- 
prisonment are surely not very much worse in their 
essential character and effect than those of which we 
ourselves are constantly guilty, not much more in the 
nature of deceit, imposition, and fraud, or of cruelty, 
injury, and wrong. In truth, it is not too much to say 
that the only difference between the violations of the 
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great principles of righteousness by which they have 
become liable to such severe punishment, and some at 
least of the practices in which we habitually allow 
ourselves, is that the former are illegal and the latter 
are not; and that if the law were more thoroughgoing, 
more consistent, more comprehensive, and especially 
more impartial, more faithful to the spirit of absolute 
equity by which it claims to be inspired, it would deal 
with us all alike. 

And again, in regard to outbursts of fierce, uncon- 
trolled, and vindictive passion, to crimes, that is to say, 
of violence and bloodshed, must we not also accept a 
measure of responsibility ? For we surely cannot claim 
that our ideals and habits in this regard, and the in- 
fluence we thus exert upon our fellows, are altogether 
elevating and wholesome. In regard to crimes of vio- 
lence, what about the effect of that so-called sport 
which, at the present time, notwithstanding some half- 
hearted opposition on the part of the authorities, is 
enjoying an undoubted revival of popularity amongst 
us—as well indeed it may, seeing that it has the special 
and public patronage, including, no doubt, financial 
backing, of a section of our aristocracy, is approved, 
or at least acquiesced in, at our universities and public 
schools, encouraged in our army and navy, and even 
made a part of their parish work by some of our clergy ? 
It is called a “‘ noble” sport, although it is really most 
ignoble. It is called the “‘art of self-defence,” although 
it is really an art of offence—a means of acquiring 
ability in inflicting injury. There is undoubtedly 
defence involved ; but this is a quite subsidiary element. 
Nobody would go to see an encounter of this sort if it 
was all or chiefly a matter of defence. Offence is the 
primary and principal part of the business. There is 
often effusion of blood, or rather, to use the technical 
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phrase, ‘‘ blood is drawn.”” Knockdown blows are dealt, 
repeatedly dealt; and the supreme aim is to inflict 
what is called—to again employ the special terminology 
of the craft—the “ knockout blow,” a stroke so powerful 
and so much in the nature of physical violence that it 
produces insensibility, or such a measure of insensibility 
_as is held to decide the fight. Death itself, in fact, is 
sometimes an incident of these encounters, and a 
coroner’s inquiry has to be held in consequence. In 
short, it is a sort of thing calculated to stir up the very 
worst instincts and passions not only of the active par- 
ticipants but of the spectators also ; and such reports 
and representations as reach outsiders (which we may 
be sure will not exaggerate its ugly and equivocal 
aspects) make it quite plain that this is its actual effect, 
that the very basest and most brutal attributes of human 
nature are called forth and stimulated by these ex- 
hibitions. How can any other result be expected from 
what is distinctly a species of personal encounter, an 
attempt by two persons to mutually assault and injure 
each other? The so-caJled ‘‘ rules of the game”’ can 
at best only keep its evils in some sort of check. They 
cannot alter the essential character of the thing; they 
cannot prevent its natural and inevitable consequences. 
It is just pugilism disguised by the use of gloves. It 
is really fisticuffs, although the fists are not actually 


bare. 
What, then, can we expect will be the influence of such 


gross pastimes upon the moral condition and standards 
of the community ? Will the result be to reduce or to 
augment the number of crimes of violence with which 
the law has to deal ? It is no use saying that, as carried 
on among the more educated part of the community, 
this sport is, by a more strict enforcement of the rules, 
kept free from its worst elements and aspects, is neither 
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allowed to proceed to such lengths or assume such forms 
as render it an actual and violent personal encounter. 
The real point is how it is likely to be carried on, how 
it actually 7s carried on amongst those whose rough, 
hard, struggling lives do not dispose them to refinements 
and niceties either in this or any other thing; and 
who are likely, when in the matter of amusements and 
indulgences they follow our example and learn our 
lessons, to apply that example and interpret those 
lessons in their own particular way. The real point is 
how their characters are likely to be affected by this 
species of pastime, considered not with regard to any 
checks which may be sought to be imposed upon it, but 
with reference to its natural and necessary tendency. 
The circumstances of their lives do not dispose them 
to softness, gentleness, humaneness; rather otherwise. 
They have to contend against many hard, adverse 
influences. The world is for them a very rough place, 
where they get many nasty knocks. Fate, circum- 
stances, their fellow-men, all appear leagued against 
them. They have the vague feeling that they must be 
prepared to give back blow for blow, hurt for hurt, 
injury for injury. They have many temptations to 
resentment and retaliation, to vindictive and violent 
outbursts. And when such temptations master them, 
will it be the lessons of defence or offence, of mere 
“sparring”? or of the “ knockout”’ blow learned at 
boxing exercises and exhibitions, which they will be 
more likely to remember ? 

With respect also to crimes of bloodshed. What 
about our sanguinary fighting customs ? What about 
the wars which we are almost always carrying on in 
some remote part or on some far frontier of our swollen 
dominions, wars in which we employ the most up- 
to-date scientific weapons—machine-guns and quick- 
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firing rifles—in the slaughter of people who are almost 
entirely helpless against us, and of whose deserts we 
constitute ourselves the sole and irresponsible judge ? 
Are the accounts of these things which our people read 
regularly in their daily papers likely to increase their 
sense of the sanctity of life, their abhorrence of all 
forms of bloodshed ? And if it be said that these wars 
are very slight and insignificant affairs, and the reports 
of them hardly noticed in the crowded corners of the 
newspapers where they are generally put, it may be 
necessary to recall that it is only a very few years 
ago since our newspapers were filled almost every day 
through a period of two to three years with such reports, 
detailed descriptions of carnage and destruction, wherein 
human life seemed as the very dust of the balance 
weighed against the demands of imperial ascendancy 
and aggrandisement. Do we suppose that our people 
have forgotten these things, or that the effect of them 
has quite passed away from their minds ? Especially 
do we suppose that those who were boys and girls will 
retain none of the impressions which they received 
at a time when their elders of almost every class were 
gloating over the War Correspondents’ descriptions 
of the savage punishment dealt out to our sorcalled 
enemies ? And will these now grown-up people be 
likely or not to have a proper sense of the necessity 
and duty of cherishing human existence and guarding 
human happiness as the result of those youthful ex- 
periences ? And what about that other slaughter 
which goes on even more continuously and on a yet 
vaster scale under our auspices : the slaughter by which 
our tables are supplied with the various forms of flesh 
food; the slaughter by which such abundance of fur 
and feathers is afforded for our adornment and apparel ; 
the slaughter which furnishes such unstinted enjoyment 
I2 
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to our sporting tastes? It is true that this slaughter 
is very much a matter of course and custom, so much 
so, in fact, that it may appear an astonishing, even 
absurd, thing to suggest any connection, however 
remote, between it and crimes of bloodshed punish- 
able by law. Yet the fact that a practice has acquired 
in the insensible advance of time utmost effect of usage 
and habit does not necessarily mean that it is right. 
It may only mean that numerous and serious questions 
of right really involved in it have so far escaped con- 
sideration and decision. And it does not take much 
sense surely to see that all equivocal and wrongful 
habits and actions are closely related one to another, 
rooted in the same simply self-regarding spirit, the 
very principle of all wrong-doing ; and that less evils, 
or such as are so esteemed, naturally lead on to and 
issue in greater. It is true also that this slaughter 
is not matter of ordinary observation and knowledge, 
being hidden within the doors of our slaughter-houses 
and abattoirs, or carried on in the forests and on the 
shores of far remote foreign countries, and so may be 
considered as unlikely to affect the community in any 
way. But to one considerable part of it, that which 
is classed as sport, the remark does not apply. This 
goes on openly and publicly in all our countrysides, 
and cannot be without its influence on those who witness 
it. Besides, account must be taken, in respect of all 
parts of it, not only of the effect on those who may 
or may not witness it, but of those who actually partici- 
pate in it, either in the way of business or of pastime, 
and who will hardly be unaffected by it. It is further 
and especially true that the creatures destroyed in 
this way are beneath us in the scale of organised life, 
are what we call “inferior creatures.’ But surely 
they are not so much below us, so far inferior to us, 
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that acquiescence or participation in their regular and 
ruthless slaughter is not likely to react in any way 
upon our moral condition. After all bloodshed is 
bloodshed, whether of our human or our sub-human 
fellow-creatures, and indulgence in or condonation of 
it can hardly leave us with our sense of the sanctity 
of life and aversion to cruelty unimpaired. 

And yet again, in regard to crimes of lust, violations 
of female virtue and honour. What are our accepted 
ideals and standards in respect of sexual relations ? 
Are they of such a sort that we can entirely disclaim 
responsibility for unlawful acts and offences committed 
amongst us? Is it not a fact that although we are very 
strict in our requirements in regard to feminine virtue, 
we are very lax in our requirements in regard to masculine 
virtue ? Yet surely the virtue of the one sex depends 
upon the virtue of the other sex. Women can only be 
chaste as men are chaste. If the latter will not contain 
their passions, the former cannot maintain their purity. 
Strange that we are so oblivious of this most plain and 
primal fact! Strange that we do not see that male 
and female virtue depend on each other! Moreover, 
and more especially, is it not a fact that although we 
punish poor men, who use physical force for the gratifica- 
tion of their lusts, in the severest fashion, inflicting upon 
them penalties greater than for almost any other offence 
except the capital one, we allow rich men, who use their 
power of money for the attainment of their brutish 
ends, to go entirely scot free ? And yet the acts in cach 
case are essentially the same. For in what respect is 
it worse to break down a woman’s moral defences by 
sheer brute compulsion than to insidiously undermine 
them by appeals to her love of money, her vanity, 
her fondness for finery, her desire for ease and enjoy- 
ment ? Inthe one instance as in the other, the woman 
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is debauched, degraded, morally undone, socially ruined. 
And not only does the rich man enjoy immunity from all 
legal punishment, he also escapes all social penalties. 
He is allowed to move about among his fellows as though 
nothing had happened; to mix in society as though 
he were a quite reputable person. Even his chances 
of marrying into a highly respectable family are not at 
all lessened. Social convention, in short, has nothing 
at all to say to him, no criticism to offer, no reprobation 
to pronounce. How can we expect to put an end to 
offences against purity while our codes and conventions 
with reference to it are so inadequate, so unequal, so 
inconsistent—most stringent in the case of the obscure 
and ignorant, most lenient in the case of the educated 
and high-placed ? 

‘No, if we want to be clear of responsibility for the 
crimes committed amongst us, especially if we want 
to put an end to those crimes, we must begin with our- 
selves, with our own conduct and character, especially 
with our own ideals and standards. If we want to 
abolish offences of dishonesty and fraud, we must be 
done with everything in our ordinary everyday business 
practices which partakes of that character, and especially 
with those ideas and ideals according to which success 
and happiness in life depend upon the accumulation of 
money. If we want to put a stop to crimes of violence 
and bloodshed, we must discourage all base and brutal- 
ising pastimes and exhibitions, and desist from the 
slaughter alike of our fellow-men and our fellow-creatures. 
And if we want a state of things in which injuries and 
assaults on women, outrages of their most distinctive 
and sacred feelings and functions, shall be unknown, we 
must be pure and virtuous ourselves, we must have the 
same standard of sexual obligation for the male as for 
the female sex, and the same requirements of law for 
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every rank and class of men. Especially must we strive 
to attain such a way of regarding women, such an in- 
ward spiritual attitude towards them, as that our very 
thoughts and feelings shall be pure. 


CHAPTER XVI 
POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES TO PRISON SYSTEM 


“But if these offences against person and property 
are not to be dealt with as now,” it will be asked, ‘‘ how 
are they to be dealt with ?”’ The question is a large 
and difficult one, and no modest-minded man will 
profess that he has an easy and entire answer. Still 
it is surely possible to discern the main lines along which 
our attempts to solve the problem should proceed. 
There is a natural relation which we most of us sustain 
in this world, a consideration of the functions and duties 
of which may help us in the matter in hand. A father 
of a family is in very much the same position in regard 
to his children that society is in towards its members. 
He is responsible for the order, harmony, and happiness 
of the family as a whole, and also for the interest and 
advancement of each individual member. How does a 
wise parent act when wrong has been done, when some 
one member of the household has treated some other 
unfairly, unkindly, injuriously ? He tries surely to 
get the wrong righted, the injury redressed, the damage 
repaired. If one child has taken possession of some- 
thing which belongs to another, he insists that this 
shall be restored ; or if pain has been caused by harsh 
word or angry deed, he requires utmost reparation. 
He makes this his chief aim, his great endeavour. He 
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knows that until the injured one has been consoled and 
compensated for his suffering and his loss, until some 
sufficient satisfaction has been ministered to his sense 
of injury and wrong, peace and harmony cannot be 
restored to the household, or the claims of justice be 
duly met. Not only for the sake of the injured one 
does he insist that the wrong shall be righted, but also, 
and quite as much, for the sake of the injurer, in order 
that, having given full proof of his repentance, he may 
be restored to his full place and privileges as a member 
of the family. For no true parent can rest content 
with a state of things in which one member of the house- 
hold, whatever the errors and injuries of which he has 
been guilty, is permanently, or even for any considerable 
time, estranged and outcast from the rest. His object 
is the happiness, the equal happiness, of each and of all. 
Accordingly, when, by moral persuasion joined with 
such exercise of authority as may be necessary, he has 
won the wrongdoer to repentance and reparation, he 
demands that the others shall freely and fully forgive 
him, for he knows that next time it may be one of them 
who is in similar need of recognition and restoration. 
Now it is true that men and women are not children 
and society is not a household, yet surely the difference 
is not so absolute or even so extreme as to render the 
analogy illusory. Children are very much like men and 
women in some things, indeed in many things—the 
phrase ‘little people’’ is no mere accidental and un- 
intelligent epithet, but one of those happy expressions 
which embody acute and extensive observation and 
experience. And society is very much in the nature of 
a family, its multitudinous members being bound to- 
gether by ties-of the closest and most intimate char- 
acter : nothing which affects the individual is indifferent 
to the community; nothing which is significant to the 
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community but is important also to the individual, 
This being so, the ideals and aims, the influences and 
efforts which are appropriate and efficacious in the one 
case will likely be found equally or very much so in the 
other. 

When wrong has been done in the community surely 
the first and great effort should be to right the wrong. 
When one member of society has acted improperly 
towards another, has taken from him by force or fraud 
what properly belongs to him, or injured him in his 
person, his character, or his reputation, surely it is for 
society to insist that what has been taken shall be 
restored, that the damage which has been done shall as 
far as possible be repaired. 

Perhaps nothing is so significant of the unintelligent, 
uncomprehending character of our penal system, of 
how little we have in this matter shaken ourselves free 
of the unreasoning, unmoralised instincts of the savage, 
as our almost utter failure to secure justice and repara- 
tion to the injured and wronged among us. When 
wrong has been done, our one thought, or almost our 
one thought, is the punishment of the wrong-doer. 
The whole efforts of our judicial and penal system—a 
most costly and cumbrous system, and one in connection 
with which, as in the case of most of the outstanding 
errors and evils of our civilisation, a vast vested interest 
has been built up—are directed to the accusation, 
conviction, and one might almost say extermination 
of the guilty person. So bent are we upon this, so en. 
grossed in this, that we have no time or thought to spare 
for the innocent: victim of the wrong. Every day 
almost people suffer all sorts of wrongs—lose their 
money, their hard-earned, slowly accumulated savings, 
which were to have been their refuge and resource 
in old age and sickness ; lose their bodily health and 
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wholeness, their working capital in life, and their best 
basis of happiness; especially lose their virtue and 
honour, things dearer to them than all beside ; and yet 
society takes no count whatever of these things, con- 
siders it has done its duty when it has visited vengeance 
on the evil-doer. Occasionally, indeed, it arouses itself 
to do more. When, as the result of some especially 
heinous and outrageous piece of wrong-doing, there is 
widespread loss and disaster, and numbers of honest 
people find themselves face to face with that prospect of 
poverty against which they had taken such pains to 
guard themselves, society will make an earnest en- 
deavour to mitigate in some measure their misery. 
But this is by way of charity. And such work should 
not be left to charity. Such work should be part of the 
accepted obligation of society. For there can be no 
true order, harmony, happiness in the great social 
family if some of its members are suffering under the 
sense of injury inflicted by their fellows and for which 
there is no redress. It is some satisfaction perhaps to 
know that the wrong-doers have met with due punish- 
ment; but that does not amount to much, and by no 
means balances the sense of wrong, the actual experience 
of suffering. Besides, the guilty ones may serve their 
term of incarceration, may come out again, and be done 
with the whole thing, or largely so, while the loss and 
unhappiness remain. How can society expect the full 
trust and confidence of its members, their loyal obedience 
to its laws, when they are subject to such influences and 
injuries ? No, society must take the redress and repair 
of such things as part of its own proper work. It must 
insist, that is to say, that wrong-doers shall, as far as 
possible, repair the wrong they have done ; and it must 
also be prepared, when necessary, to supplement their 
efforts by efforts of its own in order to make the work 
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complete. And the analogy of the household has shown 
us that in thus concerning ourselves with the claims of the 
injured we are at the same time doing the best possible 
thing in respect to the injurer. We are requiring and 
enabling him to give such proof of his repentance as 
shall warrant his full and frank forgiveness, his restora- 
tion to his proper place and privileges as a member of 
the social brotherhood. 

It is a point of keen controversy between those who 
favour our present penal system and those who would 
reform, even revolutionise it, whether positive punish- 
ment should or should not form a distinct and deliberate 
part of our treatment of crime. But surely we should 
all agree that society has at least the right to punish 
in the sense of requiring, and if necessary compelling, 
the wrong-doer to put forth such efforts and make such 
sacrifices as may be involved in reparation and restitu- 
tion. Doubtless it is true that “force is no remedy,” 
that ““men cannot be made to do right,” or “ coerced 
into kindness.” But we must mind and not press 
these most excellent maxims too much and too far. 
The truth behind them is surely this—that we cannot 
by merely outward and physical influences produce 
inward and moral effects ; especially that we cannot 
produce these latter by influences, such as severe and 
savage punishments, which directly and naturally 
tend to produce other and opposite effects—feelings of 
a revengeful, bitter, and vindictive character. Yet 
it is surely possible to believe this and at the same 
time to hold that influence of a moral character, appeals 
to the sense of right and reason, may be combined with 
the exercise of due and proper authority, such authority 
as naturally belongs to the head of a household, such 
authority as equally naturally belongs to society in 
respect to its individual members. Things done wrong 
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in a community must be put right again as far as 
humanly possible and practicable; only thus can the 
happiness of the community be preserved. The guilty 
persons must be got to repent of and make reparation 
for the ill they have done. In this effort use must be 
made chiefly and primarily of moral means ; but these 
surely may, yea must, be reinforced and backed by 
proper authority. On the other hand there is another 
and different error claiming attention. 

Those who hold that positive punishments should 
form a part of our treatment of crime claim that such 
punishments have a certain moral value. They urge 
that the consciousness of guilt involves a sense of ill- 
desert, a feeling in the minds of wrong-doers of deserving 
to suffer for what they have done, even a willingness, 
a desire to suffer, and so to expiate their faults, to purge 
themselves of their stains. Punishment, it is alleged, 
meets this need, satisfies this desire, and enables the ill- 
doer, where he has taken the full measure of his penalty, 
submitted to the utmost exactions of retributive justice, 
to go forth with a clear conscience, and the feeling that 
he has atoned for all. There is doubtless truth in this 
representation; but that it is only a very partial 
truth may be indicated by one simple but most material 
consideration. This representation leaves altogether 
out of view the injured person. Doubtless a man who 
has endured a term of penal captivity feels when it is 
over that he has in a way paid his debts, discharged his 
obligations ; and in view of all that the loss of liberty, 
with its many attendant ills, means to a man, there is 
no wonder he should have such a feeling. But has he 
really purged his offence ? Has he really atoned for 
his fault ? Is not the man, or maybe woman, against 
whom the offence was committed, still suffering in body, 
or mind, or character, as the result of his act? Can 
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there be any real peace of mind, any effectual cleansing 
of the conscience, if and so long as he has made no 
actual atonement, done nothing at all to repair and 
remove the injury and suffering he has caused? And 
is it not a most serious indictment against our present 
regime that it allows a man to think he can atone for 
a moral offence by non-moral means, can purge the 
guilt of sin by submitting to merely physical punish- 
ment? Has it not thus the effect of confusing and 
darkening his mind as to the real nature and issues of 
ill-doing ? 

Be it repeated. Our great object whenever wrong 
has been done should be, as soon and as certainly as 
possible, to see that the wrong is righted ; and this in 
the interest of the wrong-doer as much as in that of the 
wrong-sufferer. 

And surely the task should not prove one of insuper- 
able difficulty. A large proportion of the offences 
calling for the action of the law are offences against 
property—are cases, that is, in which one man has by 
force or fraud possessed himself of the belongings, 
usually money, or things estimated at a money value, 
of another. It should not be very hard to bring about 
reparation and reconciliation in such cases. Even when 
the money unlawfully appropriated has been all ex- 
pended in his own interest by the wrong-doer—as in 
truth is usually the case—there need be no impasse. 
Other money can be earned. Labour is already a part 
of our penal system. And happily it is no longer 
merely punitive labour, toil just for the sake of toil, 
like the unspeakable shot-drill and other such things, 
but intelligent, useful, economically effective effort, 
for the most part. All that it lacks is a proper motive— 
something to relate it directly and naturally to the 
worker’s life and character; something to inspire him 
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with hopes and purposes of amendment and happiness ; 
something to both make the work itself a blessing and 
give the assurance of further blessing at the end of it. 
Such a motive would be supplied by making the work 
a means of earning the wherewithal to discharge his 
obligations, to reimburse fully and even with ample 
interest what was unlawfully acquired. And if care 
were taken that the work was of the kind for which the 
man was most fitted, and in which therefore his labour 
would be most effective, an additional advantage would 
be gained. It might even be possible, as it would cer- 
tainly be desirable, that the man should continue at 
his own usual avocation. A lawyer, for example, or 
other professional man, who had been guilty of illegal 
acquisitions, might be allowed, under adequate over- 
sight, to continue at his own avocation, but required 
to devote its proceeds chiefly to the grand end before 
him. He would have to accept many limitations and 
deprivations ; but these would constitute his proper 
punishment, his means of purging away his guilt. His 
family also would have to participate in his privations ; 
but that they might legitimately be expected to do. In 
such things a man’s family cannot expect to stand 
wholly apart from himself. Their interests are in- 
timately involved with his. It is concern for the happi- 
ness of those closely related to him which doubtless 
makes a great part of the temptation to equivocal 
action which is apt to beset a man who finds himself 
in pecuniary embarrassments ; and if he yields to the 
temptation they share in whatever temporary advantages 
accrue. They may therefore properly be called upon 
to participate in the effort and abnegation necessary 
to put things right again. 

There would be some cases, perhaps a good many, 
in which it would be hopeless to expect the guilty 
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person to make absolutely full reparation. When 
large sums of money have been misused and lost in 
ways no one, not even the offending person, can quite 
tell how, society itself must be prepared to complete 
the task of adjustment and equalisation, to see to it 
that the innocent shall endure no loss. We cannot 
expect in every instance to extract the uttermost 
farthing of recompense from the evil-doer, however 
guilty he may be. Indeed, the very greatness of his 
guilt may constitute the measure of the obligation 
devolving upon society to bring its own larger and 
more powerful influences and resources to bear in the 
giant task of righting the wrong. The final burden, 
the ultimate responsibility, in these and in all other 
cases of doubt and difficulty, must always be borne by 
the community at large. 

The case of offences against the person is not so simple 
as that of offences against property. It is compara- 
tively easy to pay back a sum of money which has been 
improperly obtained. It is more difficult to restore 
bodily health and wholeness when they have been 
impaired or destroyed. Still, ““ where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” We already have a system under 
which injuries incurred in industrial operations are 
compensated by a money payment ; and although such 
compensation cannot be considered complete, for no 
mere money payment can make up to a man for the 
loss or serious maiming of that—an arm, a hand, an 
eye—which forms part of his very physical self, still 
it is usually accepted as a substantial sort of recompense. 
Surely some such plan might be applied in case of injury 
inflicted by violent and passionate outbursts. Only, 
in addition to the pecuniary propitiation, something 
else might be required, namely, that personal help and 
attention, that earnest individual service, that gracious 
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ministry of sympathy and solace which goes so much 
farther and effects so much more than mere money 
payments, and which anyone really sorry for the wrong 
he has done, really wishful to make amends, might 
surely be expected to be willing, even glad, to render. 
A much more difficult case is that of offences against 
female honour and purity. Would not society in such 
instances have to insist upon the reparation of marriage ? 
At least where such a course was legally open. Nothing 
short of the full acceptance of marital responsibilities, 
of the complete conferment of marital rights, can com- 
pensate a woman for the violation by force or fraud of 
her most special and sacred functions and feelings. No 
money payment, no pecuniary provision for possible 
offspring, can at all meet the urgent necessities, the 
measureless requirements of the case. There must be 
marriage. It may be objected that such a remedy 
would make conditions worse rather than better, would 
inflict upon the already greatly injured woman the 
further and still greater injury of a loveless and ill- 
assorted conjugal relationship. But it must be re- 
membered that in marriage the chief, yea crucial, factor 
is the moral one. No matter how well-matched a 
wedded pair may be, and how warm their feelings 
towards each other, unless they have the disposition 
and determination to freely and faithfully fulfil the 
manifold duties they owe to each other, their union is 
foredoomed to failure. There is an impression abroad, 
for which our swarms of romance writers are largely 
responsible, that love possesses a sort of mystical, even 
magical power, so that if only it is present in a union, 
complete and lasting happiness follows by a species of 
necessity. But there is love and love. There is love 
which is just the natural strong attraction of the sexes 
for each other ; and there is love which includes other 
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and higher elements, especially the moral one. It is 
this latter love alone which can carry a husband and 
wife right through life; through all its vicissitudes and 
trials ; through all its developments and fluctuations 
of experience; through all its revelations of character 
and disposition, those disclosures of fault and frailty, 
of imperfection and weakness, which are inevitable when 
two people live in close and continual intimacy ; through 
all the seasons of sickness and sorrow ; through all the 
last long time of slowly declining powers and faculties ; 
and yet find them at the end not less but more affection- 
ately and assiduously attentive to each other than at 
the beginning. If our fiction writers, instead of cutting 
short their imaginative histories at the point where the 
love making ends and the love liying begins, or ought to 
begin; if they would follow their characters through 
their married life, and try to truly understand and 
interpret all the experiences to which they are subject, 
they might be able to show us that not the emotional 
and affectional but the ethical and spiritual factor is 
the prime power and principle in marriage, the grand 
guarantee of its success and felicity. In truth, so 
mighty is this moral force that we might surely look 
forward without much fear to the issues of a union 
where it was present even though the usual preliminary 
guarantees of mutual attachment and suitability were 
absent.. Even though a man’s main motive in marrying 
a woman were to make her amends for sufferings due 
to his own illicit and uncontrolled impulses, yet if he 
continued to act in that spirit the eventual outcome 
might be entirely happy. The desire to make repara- 
tion for wrong done is essentially a good impulse, and 
in proportion to its strength and purity would be likely 
to engender other impulses equally worthy. Repentance 
is only a beginning ; but it is a good beginning, and has 
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in it the promise and potency of an even better ending. 
Moreover, great nature—which is to say great deity— 
has within itself rich reparative resources, wonderful 
power of healing its own hurts, or perhaps we should 
rather say, the hurts of its frail children. A marriage 
beginning in mere instinctive appetency, the simple 
gravitation of sex to sex, and violating it may be all the 
usual canons and conventions, may yet have the very 
happiest issues. Starting low down in the earthly soil 
of animal passions and propensions it may end high up 
in the heavenly atmosphere of holiest affections and 
aspirations, just as fairest flowers are sometimes seen 
growing out of slime. Surely in all this world there is 
nothing more marvellous, even miraculous, than the way 
in which the procreative process, commencing just in 
creature craving, unfolds itself into all the purity and 
beauty, all the glory and divineness of that father and 
mother love which makes toil easy, suffering sweet, and 
self-denial a sacrament, and does this, as it would seem, 
by force of some virtue, some strange and sacred neces. 
sity proper to the very nature of the function. Soon as 
parenthood—that most mysteriously godlike human 
relationship—ensues, soon as the man becomes a father 
and the woman a mother, there rises up in their hearts a 
pure, sweet stream of parental affection, flowing full and 
free as from the deep, eternal source of Perfect Love, and 
imparting to experiences which appear wholly earthly, 
human, and finite something of a heavenly, divine, and 
infinite effect. Need we then despair of the issues of 
any conjugal alliance, however unpromising its origin, 
if only some sense of its duties and obligations, some 
disposition to respond to its urgent claims, some desire 
to rise to the height of its great possibilities is present or 
can be by any means evoked ? 
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CieA P TER XVI 
PossIBLE ALTERNATIVES TO Prison SystEmM—Continued 


THE case of offences against human life, of crimes of 
bloodshed, is the most difficult of all. It is a case in 
which reparation in the strict sense is outside human 
possibility. Life, once destroyed, cannot be restored ; 
blood, once shed, like “‘ water spilt upon the ground,” 
cannot be gathered up again. Man has indeed the 
dread power of extinguishing his fellow -creature’s 
existence, of robbing him of the most precious of all 
possessions, the great property of life; but he has no 
power to give it back. Quickly, even easily, may the 
frail physical temple, shrine of the mysterious divine 
flame, be overthrown; but not by utmost and most 
agonised effort can its stones be reared again. There 
is no real reparation for this offence, no real making 
good of this injury. It is proper to point out, however, 
that this fact confronts the upholders of the present 
method of dealing with crimes of bloodshed as well as 
those who propose an alternative method. Whatever 
else may be claimed for our present procedure it certainly 
cannot be claimed that it undoes what has been done, 
calls once more into being the existence which has been 
blotted out. In this respect old systems and new stand 
on the same footing. The only question is as to which 
system goes farthest, or promises to do so, in the direc- 
tion of such reparation as is possible. It is to be noted 
that the old system does not claim to be reparative 
except in a qualified sense. It claims, for example, to 
satisfy the sense of justice, the desire for retribution. 
And undoubtedly there is a very strong sense of justice 
13 
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a very deep desire for retribution, in relation to all sorts 
of hurts and injuries, and especially in relation to the 
supreme injury of bloodshed. “An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth,” even ‘‘a life for a life.” So run 
the old words. We have a feeling that those who have 
caused suffering, especial and extremest suffering, to 
others, ought to feel themselves just as much suffering 
as they have inflicted. We want things equalising. We 
look for accounts to be perfectly balanced. We desire 
“‘measure for measure.”’ Reflection, however, makes it 
plain that this desire for retribution, natural and even 
proper as it may appear, is one which needs careful 
watching and weighing. Carried out in the strict 
letter and to the full extent, it would involve us in the 
guilt of the very crimes and cruelties which have excited 
it. It would lead to, indeed would necessitate, the per- 
petration by us of all the barbarities, all the savageries, 
all the tortures which have signalised the dire deeds 
we condemn. If our object is to make wrong-doers 
suffer absolutely everything which they have inflicted 
or sought to inflict upon their victims, we must be pre- 
pared to repeat in cold blood enormities instigated by 
the very worst, fiercest, and most vindictive passions. 
As a matter of fact, the treatment of criminals in past 
times did proceed very much upon this principle of 
strict and literal retribution ; and history tells us what 
terrible, what unspeakable things were done in the name 
and as part of the common course of what was called 
law and justice. Indeed we do not need to go to the 
past for illustrations of what may pass as justice and 
retribution. The outbreaks of uncontrolled violence 
and vindictiveness, the exhibitions of utterly callous 
cruelty, which our daily papers all too frequently report 
from places where people appear to be able to take 
the exaction of retribution into their own hands, to 
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carry out what is called “lynch law,” afford ample 
evidence. 

Justice, in truth, is not the rough-and-ready thing 
which hasty, unthinking men are apt to imagine it, nor 
even the simple thing which the principles and pro- 
cedures of law appear oftento assume itto be. Justice is 
really a very complex thing, depending upon the appre- 
hension and understanding of many things which have 
gone before, and of still more things perhaps which may 
follow after. Those who have given most careful con- 
sideration to the subject, not indeed in its merely legal 
but rather in its more largely human aspects and ele- 
ments, would probably admit that it is by no means easy 
to say what justice is even in seemingly slight and simple 
circumstances, and that it is exceedingly hard to assess 
its requirements in those serious cases where questions 
of life and death are involved. And they would prob- 
ably express the opinion that the old words “a life for 
a life’ express rather the imperfect ideas and obscure 
ethical apprehensions, yea even the unreasoning im- 
pulses and uncontrolled passions of the savage or only 
half-civilised age in which they gained currency, than 
the principles and ideals which ought to guide and 
animate us who in this late twentieth century have the 
responsibility of dealing with crimes of bloodshed and 
deciding their punishment. 

The upholders of the present method of dealing with 
these crimes would probably also claim that it is re- 
parative in the sense of being deterrent, of exercising 
what is a restraining influence upon those who otherwise 
might be disposed to give way to their bloodthirsty 
impulses. And it may freely be granted that it prob- 
ably is deterrent to some extent, possibly to a con- 
siderable extent, though just to what extent we do 
not know, nor do we appear to have the means of 
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ascertaining. But one thing is certain, namely, that 
it is not completely deterrent. Crimes of bloodshed 
are still committed, although it is well known what the 
penalty is. Men still take the lives of their fellow- 
creatures even though they are faced with the certainty, 
or all but certainty, that their own lives will be forfeit. 
More, they even appear to take this certainty into their 
calculation, and deliberately, or in a way deliberately, 
accept it as part of the price of the gratification of 
their criminal passions. ‘‘I will do it though I hang 
for it,” or other equally awful utterances, breathing 
a spirit of hatred and evil apparently entirely outside 
our present means of restraint, are not infrequently 
used by persons contemplating this offence. As a 
matter of fact, in not a few cases not only is the penalty 
fully faced and frankly accepted, it is even anticipated. 
The murderer having wreaked his will upon his victim, 
turns his weapon upon himself and takes, or attempts 
to take, his own life. In truth, something even more 
startling and significant than this at times offers itself 
to our notice. Men appear to imagine that their 
willingness to accept the penalty, to yield themselves 
freely up to the demands of the law, imparts a sort of 
equity, or at least gives a species of warrant to their act. 
The present writer recalls the case of a young miner 
in the North of England between whom and his wife 
serious differences had arisen, resulting in her leaving 
him and returning to her mother. He appeared to have 
brooded upon the circumstances, dwelt upon his real 
or fancied wrongs, until he reached the determination 
to revenge himself upon both wife and mother-in-law. 
He went to the mother’s house and deliberately shot 
them both dead, afterwards surrendering himself up to, 
or allowing himself to be taken by, the police. And 
all through the case it was clear that he had the feeling 
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that his willingness to suffer death himself was a sort 
of set-off to what he had done. On the scaffold itself 
he was plainly under the influence of the same idea. 
He marched confidently, even carelessly, to his fate, 
exerting himself also to hearten a comrade in crime 
whose lot it was to suffer along with him, and who 
evinced especial apprehension and agitation. Here 
was a case of interpreting the principle ‘‘a life for a 
life”? in a way which might well give pause to those 
who are so sure that the principle is a valid one. In 
this instance it was construed to mean that the ex- 
tremest expression of vindictive passion, the completest 
gratification of retaliatory instincts, is permissible, 
even proper, provided one is willing to pay the legal 
penalty. And those who may be disposed to suggest 
that this is only an isolated example, demonstrating 
indeed to what depths individual depravity may 
sometimes descend, but having little or no significance 
in relation to the present discussion, are advised to 
study closely the many murder cases detailed in the 
daily press, and then ask themselves whether a different 
view is not demanded by the facts. 

The death penalty does not put an end to crimes of 
bloodshed, does not deter men from taking the lives 
of their fellows. The only thing that will have this 
effect is a proper sense of the significance and sanctity 
of life. When men recognise that life is the very greatest 
gift of God, they will realise that the taking of life is 
the very greatest sin against God. When they appre- 
hend that existence is a precious possession which 
Divine Power alone can bestow, they will understand 
that with Divine Wisdom alone rests the prerogative 
of terminating it. When they fully feel that they 
themselves have absolutely no power either to bestow 
or to restore life, they will also fully feel that they have 
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absolutely no right under any circumstances or for any 
reasons to destroy life. And it is a serious, if not indeed 
fatal indictment against our present method of dealing 
with crimes of bloodshed, even when characterised 
by all those circumstances which constitute what are 
called ‘‘ humane executions,” that it itself involves blood- 
shed, is indeed a form of murder, and so has the effect 
of impairing our sense of the inviolability and sanctity 
of life, and fostering and perpetuating the idea of the 
right of man on some grounds and under some circum- 
stances to take the life of his fellow. True, the inten- 
tion of the death penalty is to impress man with the 
sanctity of life. But we have to ask not only what is 
its intention, but also and especially what is its actual 
effect. It is true, too, that the law can allege very 
strong reasons for its action, can plead that it is in- 
fluenced by a very deep sense of public injury. But 
the murderer on the other hand can also allege strong 
reasons, can plead that he is influenced by a very deep 
sense of private injury. No man—if he be not a madman 
—imbrues his hands in his fellow’s blood gratuitously 
and without motive. There are to his apprehension 
very powerful reasons for his action, how powerful is 
evidenced by the fact already observed that he is 
sometimes willing to pay the utmost conventional 
penalty for the gratification of his sense of wrong. To 
us, indeed, his feelings and views may appear utterly 
exaggerated, even wholly unfounded. We may con- 
sider it a case of brooding over wrongs, wrongs perhaps 
more fancied than real, until they have become ex- 
aggerated and distorted beyond all semblance of reality. 
And we may be right. But to him it is entirely other- 
wise. To him his wrongs are most real, and his feelings 
about them most proper. What we need to do is to 
teach him and all men that no sense of wrong however 
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overwhelming and insupportable can be pleaded in 
excuse of the crime of bloodshed, and that no accept- 
ance of legal penalties can expiate that crime. When 
we do this, when we insist that no pleas or professions 
whatever, no considerations or claims of any sort, can 
weigh against the guilt of bloodshed; and when our 
conduct is completely consistent with our teaching, 
when we cease, that is, to palliate and condone many 
other forms of the very thing which in this particular 
form we condemn, then and then only may we expect 
these crimes to cease from our midst. 

Surely, then, our wisdom as finite creatures is to keep 
to our proper task and duty of cherishing, fostering, 
and perfecting human life, and to leave to a higher 
wisdom than ours all questions of its termination and 
issues. Surely the proper way to deal with crimes of 
bloodshed, as with all other crimes, is to try as far as 
humanly possible to right the wrong which has been 
done—to insist that the wrong-doer shall make utmost 
amends in his power, and so purge away and expiate 
his guilty deeds. There is, indeed, as has been said, 
no strict reparation open to human effort in this case. 
Still, some very substantial amends can be made. The 
murdered one is past all human help. But his family 
and friends remain. Much, very much, can be done, 
indeed needs to be done, for them. Let society insist 
that the guilty one shall give ‘“‘life for life,’ not by 
surrendering his neck to the hangman’s rope, but in 
surrendering himself to service and sacrifice on behalf 
of those whom his crime has deprived of the strong love 
of a father, the sweet solicitude of a mother, the close 
affection of a husband or wife, or the help and care of 
some other near and dear one. Let society see to it 
that his whole time, powers, resources, gifts, all that he 
has and all that he is, and as long as it is within his 
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power, shall be devoted to this supreme end. And as 
to punishment, life has not taught any of us much if 
we have not learned that punishment for our errors 
and wrong-doings comes very much more through the 
workings of our own inner nature than through any 
external and sensible circumstance. Who of us has not 
noticed with what different feelings we look upon 
our own actions after a lapse of years has set them 
in a clearer light, the light of a larger know- 
ledge, and especially of a more active and awakened 
moral sense? How selfish, thoughtless, and cruel do 
actions now appear to us which at the time seemed 
entirely unobjectionable and harmless, perhaps even 
proper and praiseworthy ? With what keen regret, 
even remorse, do we to-day recall things which in the 
remote yesterday caused us no scruple whatever, or 
only such scruples as we were able easily to silence ? 
How much would we give now if we could blot out the 
memory of such things from our minds, especially if we 
could really undo them ? But no, these wounds re- 
fuse to quite heal; and we know that we cannot go 
back on the past. And if we have such poignant re- 
collections and regrets, experience so much pain in 
respect of comparatively slight and venial faults, what 
must be the feelings of the man who, with awakened con- 
science, looks back upon the most serious and mortal of 
sins ? Surely the murderer’s very worst enemy need 
not wish him greater punishment than must be his 
_ when at last he sees his act as it really is, contemplates 
it not through the obscuring, illusive atmosphere of 
ignorance and passion, but in the clear, calm light of 
conscience and knowledge. And although we may be 
sure that the great Moral Power of the universe will 
ultimately bring home to every soul the character 
and consequences of its actions, even to those souls 
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who have by process of law been sent into eternity 
in all their ignorance and impenitence, yea with 
false notions of expiation and equity filling their 
minds, yet it is surely desirable that we ourselves 
should co-operate as far as may be with that great in- 
fluence and endeavour to begin, yea to consummate, 
the work of enlightenment and purification on this side 
eternity. 

Doubtless a system capable of realising these ideals 
would be far from easy to devise, and still less easy to 
carry out. But surely the wit which devised and the 
power which gives effect to the present system could 
devise and give effect to a different one. And surely 
too we might hope, indeed anticipate, that a regime, 
however imperfect, which aimed at the complete 
righting of wrong, at full restitution to the injured, and 
entire reclamation of the injurer, would have issues 
altogether more satisfying and beneficent than one which 
is content simply or chiefly with the punishment of 
the offender. Especially might we cherish this expecta- 
tion if society at the same time set itself to do away with 
those social and economic customs and conditions which 
lie so close to the roots of wrong-doing, and to replace 
harmful and equivocal habits and ideals, things them- 
selves almost of the nature of crimes, by practices and 
principles of a different and nobler sort. 

To conclude, then, this part of the general discussion, 
and get back at the same time to the direct line of the 
theme. The sufferings arising out of our penal system 
and afflicting so many of our fellow-creatures are not 
due to the nature of things, not chargeable to that 
Ineffable which we endeavour to express by the great 
name God. They are due to our own action and in- 
fluence ; they are chargeable to our own lack of compre- 
hension and kindness in dealing with the difficult and 
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delicate subject of human ignorance and error, short- 
coming and sin. Providence has indeed decreed that 
wrong-doing and retribution, folly and penalty, sin and 
suffering should always go together ; but not in the way 
in which we have joined them. 


PART VI 
THE SUFFERING OF FLESH-EATING 


CHAPTER X'VIII 


SLAUGHTER-HoUSE SCENES—FLESH-FOOD NOT A 
NECESSITY 


It is, however, not only the sufferings of our human 
fellow-creatures which claim our consideration, but 
those also of our brute fellow-creatures, beings only less 
susceptible to the effect of ill-treatment and injury, 
cruelty and wrong, than we ourselves. There is a 
prevalent impression, indeed, that the multitude of 
creatures who pass through the slaughter-house to our 
tables do not suffer much in the process, being deprived 
of their lives painlessly, or very much so. Probably 
this impression is the fruit, in part at least, of that 
process which is usually described in the phrase, ‘‘ The 
wish is father to the thought.’’ Probably our con- 
sciences, sufficiently awakened to realise the horrible 
character of the practices which our flesh-eating habits 
make necessary, but not so much so as to impel us to do 
away with them, salve themselves with the reflection 
that the beings who are daily immolated on the altar of 
our appetites are spared all avoidable suffering, are put 
to death in a very humane way, and without much 
pain. If we could pay a visit to our slaughter-houses, 
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could be actual spectators of the work of butchery, and 
see how the poor vicarious victims are really done to 
death, our comfortable complacency might not last one 
moment. 

But even if we could be sure that little or no physical ~ 
suffering accompanies the slaughter of these harmless 
animals, there would still be the mental suffering to take 
into account, the suffering resulting from that dread 
of death, especially violent death, which is so strong 
and instinctive in all things which draw the breath of 
life. The present writer remembers witnessing, years 
ago, two incidents strongly illustrative of this. On the 
first occasion he was walking on the outskirts of a 
village, and came unexpectedly upon a scene which 
brought him to a sudden pause. A strange struggle 
was proceeding, a struggle between man and beast. 
Several men had got a rope round the horns of a bullock 
or heifer and were trying to drag it into a building near 
the open door of which they stood. It was a moment 
before the startled onlooker grasped the meaning of 
it all. Then he understood that the building was a 
slaughter-house, that the men were butchers, and the 
captive creature one of the many poor victims destined 
to be turned into beef for the butchers’ customers. 
He did not stay many minutes. The sight was not one 
over which to linger. But even in those few minutes a 
very vivid impression was received, an impression which 
has never faded from his mind. The ill-fated beast was 
fighting fiercely for dear life. The strong scent of 
blood, the horrible indefinable odour of death, was in its 
nostrils. It knew that once within that door its fate 
was sealed. Its head was drawn down indeed ; but its 
feet were firmly planted on the ground, and every 
ounce of its giant brute strength was exerted in a stub- 
born strenuous resistance to the pullofthe rope. Its foes 
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appeared unable to prevail in the least against it. Not 
one inch nearer did they seem able to drag it. They 
were as though utterly impotent against its obstinate, 
unyielding, unconquerable instinct of life. No creature 
could possibly give stronger demonstration of terror 
and suffering, or exhibit more unmistakable evidence 
of apprehension and anguish. 

On the other occasion he was again passing a slaughter- 
house. It chanced that the door was open, exposing 
what was going on. On a block in the centre lay a 
sheep just killed. The butcher stood over it, stripping 
the skin from its still warm flesh. Just beyond, on 
another block, lay a second sheep, alive, and waiting 
its turn to be put to the knife. And although its body 
was fastened firmly down, and its back was towards the 
other, it had managed to raise its head and turn it round 
so as to see all that was being done to its fellow-victim. 
A horrible and irresistible attraction appeared to draw 
its eyes and fasten them on the slaughter-man’s dread 
doings. Who shall say what unspeakable thoughts and 
feelings passed through its dim brute intelligence as it 
witnessed the sufferings of its precursor in doom, knowing 
all the time that presently the same things would be 
done to itself ! 

Much more recently the writer was witness of another 
scene of similar significance. Once again he was in the 
vicinity of one of these places of death and terror. 
The slaughter-men were exerting themselves to force a 
number of sheep within the dreaded doors. But they 
could not succeed, do as they would. Again and again 
their captives broke away ; rushing this way, that way, 
every way to escape their fate. It was wonderful to 
witness the manner in which creatures usually so meek, 
timid, and acquiescent asserted themselves against their 
enemies and rendered all the latter’s efforts futile. It 
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was not, in fact, until the ring of callous spectators drew 
quite closely round, becoming thus the allies—as is 
so often the case—of the oppressors against the op- 
pressed, of the stronger against the weaker, that the 
harmless denizens of the meadows were vanquished 
and driven in to their death. 

In the presence of such facts as these there surely 
cannot be any doubt—except in the minds of those who 
are open to absolutely no appeals upon the subject— 
as to the acuteness of the suffering experienced by 
these most sensitive creatures in presence and prospect 
of the violent end to which they are condemned. And 
when it is realised that scenes such as those just de- 
scribed are being enacted incessantly and everywhere, 
that. the number of the creatures subjected to this 
treatment is quite past all counting, the thought of 
the amount of suffering involved becomes absolutely 
appalling. The present writer cherishes a sincere and 
earnest religious faith, faith in a Perfect Goodness at 
the centre and circumference, the beginning and end of 
all things. Such a faith is to him the most precious 
possession of life ; that which gives existence its supreme 
value and profoundest significance ; that without which 
being would be bereft of its chief solace, strength, and 
inspiration. Seldom in the whole course of a perhaps 
more than usually chequered experience has this blessed 
assurance even for a moment threatened to forsake 
him. If such moments have chanced, it has chiefly 
been when the thought of all the suffering there is in the 
world, suffering especially of these multitudes of poor 
voiceless, helpless, and withal most innocent creatures, 
has come closely home to him, and found him perchance 
in a mood of special weakness, weariness, and depression. 
He sometimes wonders how it is that his fellow-believers, 
those to whom the great thought of Perfect Goodness is 
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equally precious and inspirigg, do not recognise how 
much suffering of this sort there is in the world, and 
how directly and seriously it menaces their cherished 
convictions. He can only account for this, as for so 
many other similar things, by tracing it to the hardening, 
oblivious effect of custom and convention ; by remember- 
ing how apt men are—even good, earnest-minded men 
—to entirely overlook the many deeply significant 
questions involved often in practices to which general 
consent and immemorial usage have given a certain 
sort of sanction. 

People account for all this slaughter and suffering by 
charging it upon nature. They say that nature intends 
that these creatures should be treated in this way, 
that this'is the use for which they were brought into 
being. They allege that it is necessary that man should 
kill and eat his humbler fellow-beings, that only thus 
can he support his own existence in this world. They 
declare that the slaughter-house, however unpleasant, 
even horrible, is a necessary institution ; and the trade 
of a butcher, however repugnant, even demoralising, 
a necessary trade. Cattle and sheep, and the many 
other creatures whose bodies find their way in various 
forms to our tables, are meant to furnish food for man ; 
this is the function to which they were destined, this 
is the object of their existence. Doubtless much 
suffering is involved; but it is all unavoidable. It is 
all a part of the ordinance of existence. 

But before we charge upon nature all the bloodshed 
and cruelty involved in the production of flesh food, 
we should surely ask whether and in what measure 
nature has provided us with other food. And the 
indisputable and impressive fact is that nature has 
provided us with other food, and provided it in the most 
abundant, almost limitless measure. The earth freely 
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yields its fruits to man. It does this even when un- 
aided by the toil and tillage of man. It does it with 
especial freeness and fullness when its own energies are 
reinforced and stimulated by his effort and husbandry. 
Nor only does it bring forth abundance ; it brings forth 
an equally great variety. Nature does not limit man to 
a monotonous diet. It furnishes him with an almost 
embarrassing multiplicity of edibles. And all the food 
it offers him is good—good not only in the sense of being 
gratifying and even delightful to his taste, but in the 
further and more important sense of being wholesome 
and health-ensuring. Dietetic science tends to show 
that flesh food has only a dubious efficacy judged from 
the standpoint of health. There are grounds for think- 
ing that some of our worst diseases are attributable to 
it. The papers not unfrequently report cases of poison- 
ing from particular forms and preparations of it. 
Special inspectors have to maintain a constant watch 
over the meat markets in the interest of the health of the 
community. No such uncertainty attaches to the food 
which nature supplies. No such sinister suggestions 
are made in respect of it. No such constant vigilance 
is necessary in regard to a bloodless diet. And the 
reason ’of this difference is not difficult to discover. The 
food which nature provides for us is natural food, 
whereas the food which we produce for ourselves by the 
destruction of our humbler fellow-creatures is unnatural 
food. The former can be eaten—much of it—in the 
very form in which nature gives it. It needs no pre- 
paration. The preliminary processes applied to other 
foods add nothing to its value and enjoyment, rather 
do they detract therefrom. Artificial as we have almost 
all of us become in our habits in this late day, we 
still enjoy this natural food—the rich, ripe fruits and 
savoury, satisfying nuts which come to our tables 
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just as they are plucked from the trees on which they 
grew; and probably the herbs and grains would be 
better for us if prepared in simpler ways, and not sub- 
jected to the elaborate processes and admixtures which 
form so much of what to-day goes as cookery. But 
flesh food cannot be eaten in the form in which it comes 
to us from nature. As it comes to us from nature it is 
an ox, or sheep, or other living, sentient fellow-creature. 
What man, however hungry, would like to set his teeth 
into one of these creatures? Nor can we eat this food 
even in the form in which it comes to us from the 
butcher’s shop. The very thought of doing sucha thing 
revolts us. It must first be cooked. In truth, what we 
call beef, mutton, pork, etc., is not, strictly speaking, 
food atall. Itisa portion of the body of a slaughtered 
animal (probably it is partly the more or less un- 
conscious recognition of this which makes the idea 
of eating raw flesh so repugnant). Our ordinary esti- 
mate of animal flesh, our idea that it is a food, our 
common custom of speaking of it as such, are due just 
to usage and habit. We have been so long accustomed 
to eat it, and to enjoy eating it, that we have lost, or 
almost lost, all sense of what it actually is—the flesh 
of an erewhile animate and highly organised fellow- 
creature. Our impression that it is food is an entirely 
erroneous one. At any rate those who assert that it is 
a valid impression, who allege that animal flesh is 
properly a food, must be prepared to reckon with a 
quite well-known and, in this connection, most signifi- 
cant circumstance. The cannibal savage esteems human 
flesh a food. Indeed, he esteems it an especially good 
food, the very best food procurable, in fact. He has the 
highest relish for it. If he can get it, he will eat no 
other. He holds this opinion on just the same grounds 
of immemorial usage and habit which form the basis 
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of our estimate of animal flesh ; for he and his ancestors 
have probably eaten human flesh for as many ages as we 
have eaten animal flesh. Are we prepared to admit 
that the cannibal savage is right, to agree with him that 
human flesh is properly a food ? Surely we are not. 
Yet, if we deny that human flesh is properly a food, 
how can we consistently contend that animal flesh has 
that character ? Or, if we are disposed to prolong the 
argument by alleging that the latter does ordinarily 
and actually serve us as food, does in fact nourish and 
sustain our bodies day by day, it must be pointed out 
that we are only adducing facts and adopting a line of 
reasoning in respect to our diet which the savage might, 
in a very similar way, and with very much the same 
correctness and cogency, employ with regard to his 
own. Surely both our estimate of animal flesh and the 
cannibal’s estimate of human flesh are alike erroneous. 
There is only one truly proper and natural food, and 
that is the food which nature provides. 

It is objected, however, that non-flesh food, whatever 
its recommendations from a humane standpoint, is 
insufficient for health and energy, does not maintain 
the body in a due degree of vigour and vitality. A 
man’s bodily strength, it is urged, is a matter of utmost 
importance to him ; and a diet which does not perfectly 
maintain it, whatever its other attractions, is to be 
carefully eschewed. But those who thus object can 
hardly have considered all the evidence which in our 
day has accumulated on this question. Science asserts 
most expressly that the food supplied by nature con- 
tains all the elements necessary and requisite for the 
nourishment and upbuilding of the bodily frame. 
Nothing whatever is contained in flesh food which 
is not also contained in non-flesh food. The most 
rigid chemical analysis shows not the slightest advan- 
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tage possessed by the former over the latter. However 
exacting our demands on this point, the information 
and evidence volunteered by science are more than 
enough to meet them. If we only come with an open 
mind, we can be perfectly satisfied, perfectly convinced. 
There is absolutely no uncertainty or ambiguity about 
the testimony available. As a matter of fact, there is 
no absolute need to trouble science on this question of 
the nutritive value of non-flesh food. We have evidence 
quite near home about the matter. Our own everyday 
experience affords immediate help. We all of us use 
nature’s food as a part at least of our daily diet. We 
none of us live exclusively on the carcasses of animals. 
We would not like to do so. Flesh, fish, and fowl do 
not make up more than half of the edibles which come 
to our tables, if as much. And no man would argue 
that he gets the whole of his strength from just the half 
of his dietary, that eating the other half is a mere 
matter of form. Or, to put it in another way—one at 
least of the three or four meals we regularly take each 
day consists exclusively of food which involves no blood- 
shed. None of us would contend that this meal is use- 
less, imparts no strength to us, serves no dietetic purpose. 
We know quite well that the contrary is the case, that 
this meal carries us through the period intervening 
between it and the next just as certainly as any other 
meal, Still, as in this day we all of us like to feel that 
we have scientific sanction for our beliefs and practices, 
it is well that it should be pointed out how explicit is 
the testimony of science in respect to this matter. 
Science is also explicit on another point. It affirms, 
or at least strongly suggests, that non-flesh food is 
man’s native and original diet. It shows that man is 
physically the fellow of the anthropoid ape, that in 
bodily structure and constitution he is almost the 
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exact counterpart of this interesting denizen of the 
forests of the older parts of the globe. And this close 
correspondence is as traceable in the parts and organs 
which have to do with the mastication, digestion, and 
assimilation of food as in any other. But the anthro- 
poid ape is not a carnivorous creature. It is not even 
what is called a mixed feeder. It is distinctly a 
frugivorous creature. Its food is fruits, nuts, roots, 
and other such things. It is said indeed to include 
small living creatures sometimes in its diet; but 
practically it is a vegetarian. A great deal used to be 
made, by those who sought to prove that man is naturally 
and properly a flesh-feeder, of the fact of his possession 
of canine teeth. It was argued that, inasmuch as these 
teeth are used by the dog—from whom they have their 
name—and the other carnivorous animals for the 
purpose of tearing the flesh of their prey, the presence 
of such teeth as a part of man’s make-up shows that 
he is intended to deal with his food in the same way. 
(A strange thing surely that men should have been so 
anxious to claim kinship with the carnivora!) But 
fuller knowledge has quite destroyed whatever force 
there was in this contention. For the anthropoid 
apes also have these so-called canine teeth; have them 
much larger and more prominent than they are found 
in man; have them, in fact, very much of the same size 
and shape as they appear in the carnivorous creatures. 
They are used probably to tear off the rough husks 
and break the hard shells of the nuts which form so 
large a portion of their diet. They are also doubtless 
used in the fierce fights forced upon them by their 
predatory foes, foes armed not only with large and 
powerful teeth, but often also with equally formidable 
claws. But the anthropoid apes never use their canine 
teeth for the purpose suggested in this particular argu- 
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ment. For even when victorious in the life-and-death 
struggles they have to wage with their carnivorous 
enemies, they never tear and devour the carcasses of 
those enemies. They never become cannibals and 
flesh-eaters. Man is the only one of the Primates—the 
very highest order of the mammals, comprising him- 
self, the apes, and the half-apes or lemurs—who has 
forsaken that bloodless diet which it is entirely probable 
was originally characteristic of them all. 


CHAPTER XIX 
ADEQUACY OF THE NON-FLESH DIET 


But the adequacy of a non-flesh diet to all the ends 
of health and energy is not matter merely of science 
and theory. It is matter of fact and experience. There 
are persons among us actually and ordinarily living on 
this diet. They have lived on it, some of them, for 
many years, for so long indeed that they have almost 
forgotten that they ever lived in any other way. And 
their testimony is that the results are entirely, even 
especially, satisfactory. They have no wish to revert 
to their former practice. They have no regretful longings 
for the forsaken flesh-pots. They heartily enjoy their 
food, and are sensible that it does them good. They 
believe indeed that it does them all the good that any 
food is calculated to do. Even those among them who 
are not constitutionally strong, who are sensible that 
their native endowment of vigour and vitality is only 
somewhat limited, consider that they gain by their 
diet, that it enables them to make the best of their 
personal physical resources, 
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Nor is a refutation of the argument involved in this 
testimony to point out that those who offer it are few 
in number. If they were even fewer the argument 
would still be sound. In truth, if even one individual, 
one single man or woman among us, exhibited the 
unmistakable evidence of ordinary average health 
upon this diet, it would be proof enough of the efficacy 
of the diet, unless indeed it could be shown that there 
was something quite exceptional, even abnormal, in the 
constitution of this particular person. A suggestion of 
this sort is actually made at times with respect to 
vegetarians. The opinion is expressed that their ability 
to thrive on the diet is the effect of some peculiarity 
of their organisation. And it is held that ordinary 
people would find any other than the ordinary diet 
unsuitable. Now it is doubtless a correct opinion that 
people differ in respect of their affinity for particular 
articles of diet. Most of us have learnt to avoid some 
things which our fellows perhaps find entirely innocuous, 
as also maybe we have found that we can eat and enjoy 
other things which our friends, some of them, cannot 
get on with at all. But to offer this fact as invalidating 
or even at all discounting the testimony of vegetarians 
to the value of their diet, and as proof that the bulk 
of people need a wholly different diet, is to attribute to 
it a significance which it does not at all properly possess. 
The fact may fairly be regarded as supplying a caution 
to persons essaying the vegetarian practice not to 
expect that every article of their new diet will entirely 
and equally agree with them any more than was the 
case with every article of their old diet. But this is 
the utmost force which can legitimately be attributed 
to the circumstance in this connection. Whatever 
the degree of difference between men as respects their 
ability to assimilate particular foods, it is surely not so 
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great as is implied in the opinion under discussion. 
At any rate flesh-eaters have no right to assert their 
inability to live on a vegetarian diet until they have 
honestly and earnestly tried to do so. They have no 
right to assert that a diet which suffices for even a few 
of their fellows would not suffice for them—prior, at 
least, to the actual test of experience. Until theattempt 
has been made the assertion is an entire assumption. 
And what an assumption! The assumption that 
although there are those about them who can and do 
get all the nourishment they need from the food pro- 
vided by nature, they themselves must have recourse 
to unnatural food! The assumption that although 
there are people well known to them who find a humane 
and bloodless diet sufficient for all the purposes which 
food is designed to serve, they themselves must resort 
to the slaughter of their fellow-creatures in order to 
satisfy their hunger or their appetite! The assumption 
that although there are individuals—individuals with 
whom they are perhaps in daily contact—who obtain 
all they need for their physical nature without doing 
violence to any impulse or affection of their spiritual 
nature, they themselves can only get what they want 
for their bodies by disregarding the promptings and 
yearnings of their souls, by suppressing those instincts 
of kindness and compassion, those emotions of mercy 
and pity, those sentiments of justice and benevolence 
which are of the very essence and inwardness of 
man’s being! Surely such an assumption implies 
a difference between one man and another quite 
incredible in a world where one nature, one life, one 
spirit reveals itself in all things, and where one 
sole law—the law of reason, righteousness, and love 
—effectuates in all realms, whether of matter or of 
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But vegetarians, although few in number relatively 
to the rest of the population, are actually a not incon- 
siderable body of people. Few of us but include 
individuals of the species among our acquaintance. 
Few of us but are able to bring to bear the test of 
ordinary, everyday observation with regard to the eftects 
of the bloodless diet on the health, energy, and activity 
of those known to us who favour it. Some few vege- 
tarians are persons of leisure and means. But the bulk 
of them are under the same necessity of providing for 
themselves by their own efforts to which the mass of 
men find themselves subject. Vegetarians do not 
practise their diet under any specially favourable con- 
ditions. They practise it under just the same con- 
ditions as the majority of those who keep to the tra- 
ditional diet. They have to work just as hard, just 
as long, and in just as manifold ways as those about 
them. They are subject to all the stress and strain, 
all the struggle and exigency of our strenuous, 
tumultuous. twentieth-century life. Or, if they are 
somewhat less subject to wearing conditions than their 
fellows, it is because their general habits are somewhat 
simpler. Moreover, not a few, in addition to the effort 
and activity demanded of them on their own account, 
are also to the fore in the many public, social, philan- 
thropic, and religious enterprises characteristic of our 
day, taking their full share in all the good and useful 
work which is going on in the world. And yet they do 
not break down oftener than their flesh-eating fellows, 
or even as often. Not for them, or at least not specially 
for them, are our vast army of medicos kept so con- 
stantly at work. And certainly not from them do the 
huge host of impudent and unprincipled charlatans get 
their great gains. It is those who consider their diet 
so much better than that of the vegetarian who princi- 
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pally provide all these people with their employment 
and their emoluments. . 

It is often alleged that a non-flesh diet is insufficient 
for those who are engaged in hard, physical work ; 
that although it may suit people who have only to use 
their brains, it would not do at all for those who must 
constantly put forth great muscular force. The objec- 
tion is one, indeed, which vegetarians might be excused 
perhaps for dismissing somewhat lightly, since their 
opponents themselves in a way supply the answer. 
For the latter, in addition to raising this objection, 
also sometimes bring forward another and entirely 
opposite one, arguing that although vegetarian fare 
may do for those whose hard, active, outdoor life gives 
them appetites and digestions equal to the assimilation 
of such a diet, brain-workers and persons of sedentary 
occupations need a more concentrated and especially 
a more easily assimilable kind of nourishment! Vege- 
tarians, however, are under no temptation to take ad- 
vantage of the inconsistencies of their opponents. They 
are prepared to deal with every objection strictly upon 
its merits. In reply to this particular one, they are 
able to point to the fact that the peasantry, both of 
our own and other countries, usually do their hard, 
exacting work upon a diet in which the feods favoured 
by the flesh-eater have only a restricted place, being 
commodities which they have only limited power of 
purchasing ; also to the further fact that within their 
own ranks there are a fair proportion of people who are 
ordinarily engaged in just those occupations for which 
an abundance of animal nourishment is alleged to be 
so necessary. Especially are they able to point to a 
yet further and specially significant fact. Vegetarians, 
realising the need of demonstrating the relation between 
their diet and a due degree of bodily verve and vigour, 
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have for a number of years given a good deal of atten- 
tion to athletics ; have encouraged their young men to 
devote themselves to all forms of physical exercises, 
walking, running, cycling, etc., and also to take every 
opportunity of competing against flesh-eating rivals 
in these various activities. With the result that he 
would either be a very reckless reasoner or a very ill- 
informed one who should to-day assert that a diet 
drawn directly from nature is incompatible with highest 
athletic attainments. 

Moreover, it is only in Western countries that vege- 
tarians are numerically a small body. In Eastern 
countries they are a decidedly large body, to be counted 
not by tens and hundreds, but by thousands and tens 
of thousands. The possibility of sustaining life without 
resort to the slaughter of one’s humbler fellow-creatures, 
which to the inhabitants of the lands of the Occident 
appears matter of such uncertainty, is to people in the 
lands of the Orient matter of no doubt whatever. Large 
numbers of them, from reasons of faith, and also of 
frugality, do actually and habitually exist on food the 
production and preparation of which involves cruelty 
to no living, sentient creature. And although in respect 
to some Eastern peoples it is possible to allege that they 
possess only a poor physique, and are subject to various 
disorders, these circumstances are attributable, in the 
view of those who know the facts, to causes entirely 
apart from their diet—absence of an adequate system 
of land drainage, exceedingly imperfect sanitation, and 
other similar local and geographical circumstances. Of 
others, not subject to these latter disadvantages, it 
has to be admitted that they exhibit a very fine physical 
development, and are every way healthy and vigorous. 
It is indeed difficult to understand how anyone having 
even a moderate knowledge—the knowledge accruing 
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from ordinary, intelligent general reading, the reading 
of the average educated man or woman—of the great 
countries of Asia, and the lives and habits of their 
manifold peoples, can have any serious misgiving as 
to the feasibility of carrying on existence upon a diet 
different to our own. 

It is sometimes claimed, however, that the wide 
diversity of practice, in respect of this matter of food, 
found in different parts of the world, is due to climatic 
divergencies ; that the hot climate of the East makes 
quite unnecessary, even unsuitable, that animal form 
of nourishment which the cold or temperate climate 
of the West renders requisite. People inhabiting the 
one climate, it is argued, are only exhibiting the effect 
of their natural surroundings and circumstances in 
living as they do on vegetarian lines; while those 
dwelling in the opposite climate are equally following 
the lead of nature in adopting the regime there prevalent. 
In this matter of our dietary as in other matters we are, 
it is alleged, creatures of circumstance, subject to the 
constant, inexorable pressure of our physical environ- 
ment. In India men may properly and safely live on 
cereals and fruits ; but an Englishman, if he is to follow 
the lines laid down by nature, must have stronger 
pabulum. And of course there is an element of truth 
in all this. It is doubtless the fact that people do need 
less food, and of a less substantial sort, in hot climates 
than in cold or temperate ones. A European going to 
live in the East will find it prudent to make some not 
inconsiderable alteration in his food and drink, as well 
as in other of his personal practices and habits; as, on 
the other hand, an Oriental coming to live in Europe 
will find a corresponding change desirable. But this 
is all that can be granted to this opinion. As an ex- 
planation of the facts with which it professes to deal 
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it is entirely unsatisfactory. And it is only necessary 
to ask certain questions, questions quite relevant to 
the case, to make this clear. How is it, for example, 
that residence in the East, even when extending over a 
long period of years, results in no such change in dietetic 
practice as might surely be expected if the climate had 
the effect claimed for it in this argument? Anglo- 
Indians—and they are a considerable community in 
our Eastern dependency—exhibit hardly any effect, 
as regards their addictedness to flesh food, of residence 
in the new climate, even although the residence extends 
to ten, twenty, thirty years. In other matters there 
may be modification, considerable modification, of 
habit and association ; but in this matter hardly any. 
Or again, how is it that when natives of the East, whose 
religious creed forbids the slaughter of their fellow- 
creatures, come tc this country, they are sensible of 
no need to alter their habits even though subject for a 
prolonged period to the climatic influences which are 
supposed so rigorously to demand such alteration ? 
And although instances not a few are to be noted among 
them of individual lapses into a less strict diet, or even 
of the entire adoption of the flesh food of this country, 
these are easily explicable as being the result of a weak 
yielding to the pressure of social influence. Those whose 
strength of religious principle renders them superior to 
that influence are chargeable with no such unworthy 
backsliding. They adhere to their dietetic habits to 
the end. Or, yet again, how is it that this bloodless 
diet is characteristic of only a portion of those subject 
to the climatic influence which this theory assigns as 
the cause of it ? Climate is essentially one of those 
forces which operate with perfect uniformity, producing 
the same results on all who are subject to it. If the 
climate of India, and other Eastern countries, is such 
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as to render unnecessary and even unsuitable an animal 
diet, how is it that such is the actual diet of a portion 
of the population, of all, in fact, except those whose 
religious sentiments render them averse to it, or whose 
economic exigencies prevent them procuring it ? 
Surely on this climate theory we ought to find, in all 
Eastern countries, a population not partly vegetarian 
and partly flesh-eaters, but wholly of the former class. 
May we not in truth go further, and say that on this 
theory the practice of flesh-eating ought never to have 
come into existence in these countries at all, since they 
have always been subject to the same climate which at 
present distinguishes them ? 

No. The satisfactory results of the bloodless diet, 
in Eastern countries, are no more due to the peculiar 
climatic conditions of those countries than the satis- 
factory results of the same diet in this country are 
attributable to the supposed constitutional idiosyn- 
crasies of those who here favour it. In each case, and 
in all cases, the results are due to the fact that the diet 
in question contains in itself all the elements requisite 
for the nutrition and upbuilding of our bodies, and 
contains those elements moreover in a purer form than 
in the carcasses of animals bred, fed, and slaughtered 
under conditions often of a highly unwholesome kind. 

Be it repeated. There is absolutely nothing in the 
great nature of things, the divine order of existence, 
which renders it right and requisite that we should 
kill and consume the multitudes of living, sentient, 
semi-rational and semi-moral creatures who are fellow- 
denizens with us of this great world. Providence 
furnishes us in the manifold, beautiful, and abundant 
fruits of the earth with food for our physical frames at 
once. perfectly suitable and amply sufficient. The 
practice of preying on our weaker fellow-beings is a 
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survival from earliest savage times, from a stage of 
development when we were but very slightly sensible 
of the ethical effect of our instincts and appetencies, 
and when questions of the right and wrong of our actions 
hardly emerged in our consciousness. The insensible 
advance of ages has given to the practice the utmost 
effect of usage and habit. The deputing of the actual 
work of slaughter to a special class of obscure workers 
carrying on their calling in semi-secret places has 
enabled us largely to forget the sanguinary and revolting 
character of the practice; while the development of a 
highly elaborate art of cookery has at once favoured 
this obliviousness and greatly increased the pleasure 
and piquancy of a flesh diet. Lastly, there has grown 
up in connection with this (as in connection with so 
many other customal wrongs) a vast vested interest 
the existence of which makes it difficult to even attempt 
to terminate the practice. In all the ages it has never 
been subjected to revision in the light of our moral 
judgments, our humane sentiments, or our spiritual 
aspirations. But) the time has surely come in this 
twentieth century when it should be subjected to such 
revision—unless, indeed, we are content to remain 
to-day in this great matter of eating and drinking on 
just the same ethical level as our earliest and least 
enlightened progenitors, or as those present-day cannibal 
savages of whom travellers in obscure and uncivilised 
lands bring us the report. 

And there is the more cause to insist upon this need 
of revision since the idea of the necessity and propriety 
of flesh-eating lies at the root not only of all the cruelties 
involved in bringing the articles known as beef, mutton, 
pork, etc., to our tables, but of many others. It lies 
at the root of all the cruelties involved in what is called 
sport—hunting, shooting, fishing, the battue, the big 
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shoot, the game drive, and big-game hunting. Also 
of all the carnage and destruction which goes on in the 
forests and on the shores of remote countries and con- 
tinents in order to furnish continual supplies for the fur 
and feather market. Also, yet again, of all the injuries 
and enormities of the vivisection chamber, injuries and 
enormities the total terrible tale of which will probably 
never be told—unless it be at some great Day of Judg- 
ment, when the hosts of creatures, often the humblest, 
most helpless, and most innocent of their kind, who have 
suffered these pains and penalties, shall bear witness in 
the ears of Absolute Equity against their persecutors. 

The perpetrators of all these various wrongs and 
cruelties, when brought to bay, fall back in self-defence 
upon that practice of flesh-eating in which, as they 
know full well, their opponents, most of them, indulge. 
The devotees of sport argue—in effect at any rate— 
that if animals may properly be killed for food it does 
not matter in the least whether they are killed by the 
slaughter-man in pursuit of his daily calling and in 
order to earn his stated wages, or by the sportsman in 
the course of what he considers a healthful and enjoy- 
able pastime. The votaries of fashion argue, again, 
that if bird and beast may be deprived of life in order 
to supply delicacies for our tables, there is no additional 
cruelty whatever in using their skins and plumage for 
purposes of apparel and adornment. The defenders 
of vivisection are quite explicit upon the matter. In 
the recent Report of the Royal Commission on Vivi- 
section the position was taken (the fundamental question 
of morality being expressly left aside) that ¢f and as it 
is considered right according to our accepted ethical 
code to inflict pain upon animals for various other 
purposes it is surely also permissible to do so with a 
view to the furtherance of medical science. 
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A great many good and humane-minded people are 
to-day engaged in trying to put an end to these manifold 
forms of cruelty. They deserve all praise for their 
efforts, and for the zeal and devotion they display. 
Nevertheless, they may surely be asked to be consistent. 
They may surely be asked to recognise that in so far 
as by their practice they sanction the fundamental 
wrong of flesh-eating they sanction also all the other 
wrongs which rest upon it. The present writer certainly 
holds no brief for the blood sportsman, the wearers of 
or dealers in fur and feathers, or the practisers of vivi- 
section. But he can quite understand that these 
various classes of people object to being held specially 
responsible for the defects of an ethical code to which 
their opponents themselves by their everyday habits 
at table give their substantial sanction ; to being made 
a species of scapegoats, sent forth into the wilderness 
of social condemnation, for sins in which the whole 
flesh-eating community is involved. 

What we need, to do away with all these things, is 
a new and nobler ethical code, instituted and inspired 
by a new and nobler religion. We need. an ethical 
code which shall declare that on absolutely no pretext 
whatever, neither to please a perverted palate, to 
gratify the vanity of fashion, to afford opportunity of 
heedless, unthinking enjoyment, or to provide material 
for the experimentations of a pseudo-science, shall any, 
even the humblest of our helpless, harmless fellow- 
creatures, be called upon to surrender its God-given, 
precious existence. Such a code will make a clean 
sweep of all these cruelties and wrongs. Such a code 
will lay the axe to the very root of the tree on which all 
these evil things grow. The establishment of such a 
code should be the earnest, utmost aim of all who 
believe in the religion of love to all creatures. In such 
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an exalted enterprise we should scorn to count the 
cost. Weshould be prepared for any sacrifice demanded 
of us, even though it be the sacrifice of our beloved 
fleshpots. 


CHAPTER XX 
PREDATORY CONDITIONS IN THE NATURAL WoRLD 


But, in objection to the view that it is wrong to kill 
and eat our fellow-creatures, it is urged that the flesh- 
eating practice has the support and sanction of nature, 
is in accord with much that we see around us in the 
natural world. Life, it is said, lives upon life. The 
herbivorous creatures draw their sustenance from 
vegetation. The carnivorous creatures, including man, 
draw their sustenance from the herbivorous creatures, 
Animals cannot assimilate inorganic matter; but 
plantscan. The cattle cannot live upon the soil of the 
meadows ; but they can live and fatten upon the grass 
growing out of the soil, and their bodies, thus fattened, 
offer to man a substantial and satisfying food, suited 
to his particular organism. Animals, the objection 
proceeds, live upon animals, the larger and stronger 
upon the smaller and weaker ; some indeed obtaining 
their sustenance only partly in this way, but others 
living entirely by preying upon their fellows. More- 
over, the predatory creatures appear evidently designed 
by nature to be what they are, and to get their living 
as they do. They have organisms adapted to their 
mode of life, and are equipped with powerful natural 
weapons enabling them to attack and overcome the 
creatures upon whom they prey. The lion and tiger 
have swift, springy bodies, and sharp, strong teeth 
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and claws for suddenly seizing and destroying their 
victims. The hawk and the vulture have large pinions 
and powerful beaks and talons for swiftly swooping 
down upon and capturing the smaller birds and animals 
which they make their food. And the snake species 
have sinuous, circling bodies, and terrible, deadly 
fangs, and even, it would seem, a strange power of 
fascinating and rendering incapable of resistance those 
of whom they are the natural enemies. So that although 
vegetarians are entirely at liberty on hygienic, esthetic, 
or economic grounds to enjoy their chosen diet, when 
they claim for it ethical sanction, and denounce the 
traditional diet as immoral, they are going quite beyond 
nature. Nature, it is argued, is by no means so strictly 
careful in respect of creature life as the opponents of 
flesh-eating say man should be. Nature destroys 
creature life constantly and extensively. Nature does 
not exhibit the beneficent attributes which the advocates 
of a bloodless diet call upon man to constantly cultivate. 
Nature is ‘‘cruel’’; nature is “‘ red in tooth and claw.”’ 
Everywhere in the natural world we see stress and 
struggle, strife and conflict, even death and destruction. 
Granted that the cruelty and butchery involved in our 
flesh-eating customs are very painful and even revolting 
to contemplate, they yet, it is urged, appear to be only 
of a piece with a very large class of natural phenomena. 

The reasoning seems quite satisfactory. It appears 
entirely adequate to its end. Most people accept it 
unhesitatingly and entirely ; nor only the ignorant and 
unthinking, but the educated and intelligent, those 
who are usually able accurately to assess the merits of 
an argument. Religious people are especially apt in 
this species of logic. If at any time the “ secret 
misgiving of customary wrong’”’ stirs uneasily within 
them, if some sense of what the shambles and the 
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slaughter-house really mean comes for a moment home 
to them, they are usually able to quiet their misgivings 
and assuage their qualms by ideas and inferences such 
as these. Even the divines and philosophers make no 
demur to this contention. To them man’s practice 
of killing and consuming his humbler fellow-creatures 
presents itself as a necessity put upon him by the nature 
of things, and the sufferings it involves are regarded as 
a part of that unhappy and inscrutable element in 
existence, that inadequacy and incompetency of “‘ them 
above,’ which they describe as ‘“‘ the problem of evil,” 
and in the discussion of which they are so often, but 
quite futilely, engaged. The present writer assisted 
some time ago at a large conference of religious people, 
when a very eminent present-day philosopher delivered 
an address on this very subject—an address so earnest 
and eloquent, indeed, that no fair-minded person could 
possibly find pleasure in needlessly criticising it. But, 
although the sufferings to which the humbler part of 
creation are constantly subject were expressly included 
in the problem under discussion, no one appeared to 
experience the least sense of incongruity or feeling of 
inconsistency when, at the conclusion of the address 
and discussion,—the time of the midday meal having 
arrived,—the whole gathering, speakers and audience, 
went and sat down at tables laden with the products 
of the slaughter-house. Thus does custom blind men 
to the nature and effects of their actions! Thus do 
men appear able to shut off the different parts of their 
life in water-tight compartments, so to say; holding 
ideas on the one hand and indulging in habits on the 
other hand entirely inconsistent with each other! 
Thus do men by their daily practices inflict incalculable 
injury and unhappiness upon their fellow-beings, and 
then treat the matter as a difficulty and problem of 
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nature. Actually and essentially it is only a difficulty 
and problem of conduct, and of the proper control and 
regulation of their own appetites and palates ! 

But let us carefully examine this argument which 
seeks to show that man is a carnivorous creature and 
may constantly and consistently act as such. 

It is entirely inexact to say that life lives upon life. 
Some life lives upon life; but that is all which can 
correctly be said on the subject. Vegetable life draws 
its sustenance, as the argument itself admits, from the 
soil surrounding it. Vegetable life has the power of 
transmuting and assimilating inorganic elements and 
energies into its own substance and being. Vegetable 
life, the vast life of the fields and forests everywhere, 
does not live upon life, but upon non-life. The point 
is not an important one in itself, but it is important in 
this discussion as showing at the very outset something 
of the character of the argument with which we are 
dealing, of the hardihood of assertion and hastiness of 
generalisation which mark it throughout. 

Moreover, the assertion that life lives upon life is 
chargeable with extreme disingenuousness when used 
as an argument for flesh-eating. For when vegetarians 
affirm the sanctity and inviolableness of life, they 
obviously mean creature life, that life which, in its 
capacity of suffering, alike physical and mental, is so 
very much like our own. They do not intend to affirm 
the sanctity and inviolableness of vegetable life; and 
when their opponents imply that they do, or that the 
one assertion is tantamount to the other, they indulge 
in a species of juggling with the two meanings of the 
word ‘‘life’’ which is entirely unworthy of serious 
reasoners, and suggests to what straits they are driven 
in defence of their dubious practices. Whatever 
attributes plant life possesses—and science has probably 
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not yet told the whole absorbing story of its nature 
and powers—it at any rate does not possess the attri- 
bute of sentiency. Plants do not feel pleasure and pain, 
hope and fear, dread and expectancy, sorrow and joy, 
hate and love, as animals do; do not cry out when 
hurt, show resentment at injury, repulsion at the smell 
of blood, and apprehension in the prospect of death, as 
the victims of the slaughter-house do. Surely, then, it 
ought to be possible for lovers of their fellow-creatures 
to assert that we ought not unnecessarily to slaughter 
an ox, a sheep, ora bird without being treated as though 
they had at the same time and in the same terms 
asserted that we ought not to cut down a tree, a shrub, 
or a blade of grass. Or, if what is intended by this 
assertion “ life lives upon life’ is to suggest that, since 
we cannot help destroying some life—vegetable life— 
we are also at liberty to destroy other life—animal 
life—the reply is that such an inference would carry 
us too far, and would very seriously weaken our sense 
of the sanctity of human life. For if we need have no 
consideration for life so much like our own as that of 
the horse or the ox, why need we be so careful of the 
life of man ? If the life of a dog is to be no more to us 
than the life of a bush, why should we begin to differ- 
entiate at man? If we may cut the throat of a sheep 
with no more compunction than when we snip off a 
twig from a shrub, why need we shrink so much from 
cutting the throat of a human fellow-creature? At 
bottom our own right to live rests upon just the same 
ground as the right of our sentient fellow-creatures, 
and whatever consideration impairs the validity of the 
one impairs the validity of the other. We consider we 
have a right to live because we do live, and because our 
life is sweet to us. For we reason that, since we do 
live, and since we enjoy our existence, the Infinite 
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which gave us our life must intend us to live, and must 
intend us to live as long as It gives us life. We are 
perfectly sure that no finite fellow-creature has a right 
to deprive us of the existence which Infinite power and 
grace have bestowed. But just the same considerations 
apply in the case of the animals. They are as truly 
alive and as truly enjoy their lives as we do. No 
one can for a moment doubt this who has entered at all 
into sympathetic fellowship with the abundant, pulsing, 
palpitating, exuberant life of the fields, the woods, and 
the waters. How thencan we doubt that itis the Divine 
intention that they should live, and live the full natural 
term of life? How can we doubt this in their case any 
more than in our own? And how can we doubt that 
whatever tends to impair the great truth of the sanctity 
and inviolableness of life as it applies to them has the 
same effect in relation to ourselves? Orif, again, what 
is intended by this assertion “life lives upon life” is 
to turn the creature lover’s claim into a species of 
veductio ad absurdum by affirming the impossibility of 
observing in all cases the sanctity of life, since even the 
grass has life, and we may be hurting it when we tread 
upon it, the reply must be a reminder—-since the strictly 
scientific meaning of the word “life” is so strongly 
insisted upon—that, according to the latest theories 
of science, there is life even in the soil, or at al! events 
in some forms of what has hitherto been considered 
inorganic matter, and therefore we should not walk 
upon the ground for fear of hurting it. Such possi- 
bilities are indeed too fantastic almost to be stated, 
and need not in truth be dwelt upon at all but for the 
necessity of showing to what absurd lengths the strained 
and disingenuous arguments of anti-vegetarians lead. 
Surely the sensible and practical—and at the same time 
right and proper—thing to do is to observe the law of 
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the sanctity of life as far as is possible; to observe 
it not only in respect of our fellow-human beings, but 
also in respect of those highly sentient and at least semi- 
rational and semi-moral sub-human beings who are 
denizens with us of this great globe. 

The statement that animals live upon animals is 
also exceedingly inexact, so much so indeed as to be 
almost false. Some animals live upon some other 
animals; but there are many animals, many whole 
species of animals in fact, and these the most numerous 
and widely diffused species—the horse, the ox, the ass, 
the sheep, the deer, etc. etc.—in respect of which the 
statement is wholly opposite to the truth. And of those 
which do live upon animals it is to be noted that the 
larger part only draw a portion of their sustenance 
from this source, deriving the rest from the vegetable 
kingdom. The strictly predatory creatures, those 
which are wholly carnivorous, draw that is their sus- 
tenance exclusively from the flesh of their fellows, are 
in a minority, a very small minority. Necessarily 
this is the case. If they were ina majority they would 
soon wholly exterminate their fellows. And if they 
were only equal in numbers, or even formed a large 
minority, the effect would be very much the same ; 
they would make existence an unending and intolerable 
struggle for all the rest of creation. In truth the 
expressions “‘cruel nature” and “ nature red in tooth 
and claw” may beall right as rhetoric or poetry—may 
serve, that is, to emphasise certain aspects of existence ; 
but as logic or philosophy they are wholly absurd. 
A “cruel” nature would be an impossible nature. It 
would have in it the elements of its own swift extinction. 
A nature which destroyed its own creatures would 
speedily destroy itself. A world planned on such lines 
would very speedily come toanend. It is only because 
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nature is the very opposite of cruel, is most wonderfully 
and divinely benignant, cherishing its creatures even as 
a mother her offspring, that the world goes on con- 
tinually and life is for ever renewed and multiplied. If 
that which we call nature, or God, were not truly God 
—that is, were not truly and perfectly Good—life could 
not be the good it really is for us all. Let us beware of 
libelling nature lest perchance we libel God. 

It is then only some animals which live upon their 
fellows. At all events this is true of those we know 
most of, the creatures, thatis,of earthandair. Of those 
which inhabit the great watery world we have only 
exceedingly imperfect knowledge. But the general 
analogy and reason of things would strongly suggest 
that the same is true of them also. Of the watery 
world, indeed, there are persons who confidently assert 
that it is characterised throughout by predatory con- 
ditions. Such persons even assert that if this were not 
so, if the myriad denizens of the deep did not constantly 
prey upon each other, and did not receive the assistance 
conveniently supplied by the fish-eating practices of 
man, there would soon become more fish than sea, the 
ocean, that is, would become unnavigable, being so 
choked, blocked, solidified even by the unchecked 
multiplication of its finny denizens. One is tempted 
to ask such persons a few simple questions, very simple 
questions indeed, although it never seems to have 
occurred to the persons themselves to ask them. For 
instance—if every fish in the sea is a fish-eater how 
comes it that there are any fish left in the sea at all? 
How is it that these fish-eating fish have not long ago 
devoured one another? Or, if it be said that it is the 
big fish which eat the little fish—how do the little fish 
ever become big fish ? Or, if it be said that these fish- 
eating fish breed incredibly, spawning by thousands, 
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even tens of thousands, still if every one of these 
new-born fish has the same habits as its predecessors— 
begins, that is, to devour other fish immmediately it comes 
into existence, how is the problem at all diminished ? 
Surely it is obvious that even if a majority of the 
dwellers in the seas were of the nature and habits of the 
lion and the tiger they would soon exterminate their 
fellows, and, in doing so, inevitably bring about their 
own extinction, so that instead of having all fish and 
no sea we should have all sea and no fish. 

And has it never occurred to these persons that there 
may be other forms of life in the sea besides creature 
life? The phenomena of our sea-shores, the abundance 
of aquatic vegetation which we there see washed up, 
especially in rough weather, should suggest to even 
the most ordinary intelligence that the sea may be very 
much like the land in the richness of its vegetation ; 
that the hills and valleys of ocean may be as abundantly 
clothed with plant growths as the hills and valleys of 
earth. And, if so, then there surely may be fish, very 
many fish, even very many species of fish, which corre- 
spond in their habits to our herbivorous creatures, and 
draw their sustenance wholly from aquatic vegetation. 
At all events, it may certainly be safely said that our 
exceedingly imperfect knowledge of the great watery 
world is hardly adequate to the sweeping generalisa- 
tions and hasty assertions in which these persons are 
so ready to indulge. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that the same sort of 
people, and with the same purpose of justifying the 
conventional diet, are ready to make very similar 
assertions, and to indulge in very similar forecasts in 
other directions—directions where fortunately we have 
more ample knowledge and can check and confound 
their extravagancies and absurdities. They tell us that 
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if we did not kill our cattle and sheep, did not turn them 
into beef and mutton for our tables, they would very 
soon so multiply as to become a menace to us. “If you 
did not devour the cattle,’ they assert, ‘‘ the cattle 
would very soon devour you.’’ Such people entirely 
overlook the fact that there are parts of the world 
where, from reasons of religion, the people do not eat 
cattle, and where yet the unhappy eventuality pre- 
dicted does not ensue. The Hindoos do not find 
their cattle a trouble or menace to them. They rather 
find them of very considerable use and advantage. 
They afford them an abundant and unfailing supply 
of milk. They plough the fields. They are most 
excellent beasts of burden. They do very much the 
same work as is done in this country by our draught 
horses. A breed of trotting oxen has even been 
developed, doing duties something like our carriage 
horses. So far from the cattle being a difficulty and a 
danger, the vegetarian natives of India rather resent 
the flesh-eating habits of the now considerable Anglo- 
Indian population as tending to reduce the number of 
cattle available for the peaceful purposes for which 
they prefer to use them. 

But to get back to the direct line of discussion. It 
has to be admitted, of course, that there are predatory 
creatures in the world, a very great number absolutely 
estimated. But surely we should be slow to assume 
that nature intends this—intends this, that is, in the 
sense which carries the implication that man also is 
designed to be a predatory creature. What do we mean 
by nature in this connection? Some people, when 
they speak of nature, appear to have the idea of some 
vast, vague influence which is the cause of all the ob- 
scure, harmful elements and happenings of existence, 
and which is to be distinguished from God who is con- 
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ceived of as the source of all the “ bright and beautiful ”’ 
things of the world. The theory is doubtless convenient 
and comforting so far as it carries us, which is, however, 
not a very long way. But in such a discussion as that 
in which we are engaged it is necessary to remember 
that there is only one power of existence which, whether 
we call it nature or God, must be held responsible for all 
things, both those which we call good and those which we 
call evil. So that to say that nature intends animals to 
be predatory, and also, and quite as much, intends man 
to be predatory, is tantamount to saying that God 
intends all this. And this statement clashes directly 
with all our own religious ideas. For what shall we say 
of the Divine wisdom which could devise no better way 
of keeping the creature population of the world in check 
than by setting the various species to tear and rend each 
other? And what again shall we say of the Divine 
goodness which is responsible for all the carnage which 
goes on, not only in what we call the world of nature, 
but in what we call the world of man? The carnage of 
our myriad slaughter-houses and abbatoirs! The car- 
nage of our vivisection chambers! The carnage of our 
battues, our shoots, our big-game hunts, and all the rest 
of the unspeakable things perpetrated by human beings. 

The opponents of vegetarianism are very fond of 
calling attention to this fact of the existence of pre- 
datory creatures, and of emphasising the difficulty it 
offers in respect of the claim that a bloodless diet is the 
only right one. Strange that they do not see that it is 
as much their difficulty as itis ours! Strange that the 
religious people among them do not see what a difficulty 
it presents in respect of belief in a perfectly good and 
wise God! Strange that those among them who, 
though not making any profession of religion, yet claim 
to be reasonable people, to act, that is, on the principle 
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that this is a reasonable universe, do not see what a 
difficulty it offers in respect of the idea of the ration- 
ality of existence! Strange that even the Agnostic 
opponents of vegetarianism do not see what a difficulty 
it is for them, at all events if they still believe, as did 
their first apostle, in a ‘‘ reason of the universe’ ! 

The fact is the predatory conditions which obtain so 
extensively in the world of nature are a difficulty for 
everyone who wishes to attain and hold a rational, con- 
sistent, and satisfying theory of being. Vegetarians 
recognise the difficulty as clearly as any other class of 
people. But they resent being treated as though it was 
exclusively their difficulty. Especially do they resent 
being treated as though they had somehow created the 
difficulty. Vegetarians, be it repeated, recognise, and 
recognise fully, the difficulty. And it is their distinction 
that they do try honestly to face the difficulty, and to 
find such an explanation of it as shall not clash with a 
rational and religious view of life. On the other hand, 
it is the discredit of religious people, at any rate 
flesh-eating religious people, that they ignore and 
evade the difficulty. They are, indeed, so eager to avail 
themselves of the sanction which the existence of pre- 
datory conditions in nature is supposed to lend to man’s 
flesh-eating customs, that they hardly see how serious 
is the significance of that fact, on their interpretation 
of it, for all religious ideas. They are so intent on 
repelling the vegetarian attack upon their personal 
practices that they fail to notice how completely they 
expose the very citadel of faith to the onslaughts of 
materialistic philosophy. 
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But now to seek the explanation of this fact of pre- 
datory conditions in nature. 

It is sometimes a useful thing when we are dealing 
with a problem in a province of existence where our 
knowledge is somewhat limited to inquire whether 
the same or a similar problem confronts us in a province 
where we have fuller knowledge. Because, if it does, 
the solution we reach in the latter case may be of help 
to us in the former. Now the problem of predatory 
conditions offers itself not only among our extra-human 
fellow-creatures, but also among our own species. For 
there are not only predatory beasts; there are pre- 
datory men. There are not only animals who kill and 
eat their fellow-animals; there are men who kill and 
eat their fellow-men. Cannibal savages do not indeed 
draw their sustenance exclusively from the flesh and 
blood of their fellows as do the carnivorous animals, 
nor do they so constantly hunt and harry them. Still 
they do eat human flesh ; delight, indeed, in eating it ; 
will eat no other food when it is available. Having 
slain their enemies in battle, or in feud, they straightway 
proceed to feast upon the dead remains. Sometimes 
they even kill their fellows for the express purpose of 
eating them. Not content with feasting upon the 
bodies of foes slain in battle, they put to death their 
captive foes also in order to abandon themselves to a 
more unrestrained orgy. The problem of the existence 
of cannibal men in truth, as it presents itself to the 
serious and devout mind, is very similar to, if not 
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identical with, the problem of the existence of cannibal 
beasts. How do we usually explain it ? Do we explain 
it by saying that the cannibal is intended by nature to 
be a cannibal; that in this way he fulfils his particular 
function in the great order of things, and keeps the 
human population of the world in due limits? We say 
nothing of the sort. For to say that would be to imply 
that we ourselves, since we have the same fundamental 
nature as the cannibal savage, are also designed by nature 
for the same revolting ways of life—an implication in 
which we are by no means prepared to acquiesce. 
Resolute as we are to keep our own diet of animal flesh, 
we are not desirous of reverting to a diet of human 
flesh. No; we say that the cannibal savage does all 
these horrible things because he 7s a cannibal savage ; 
has not yet reached the stage of human civilisation ; 
nor even that stage of savagery in which, though many 
very gross and cruel practices are still retained, this, 
the most gross and cruel of them all, has become re- 
pugnant. We recognise that the cannibal savage is 
in that extremely low stage of being when life is very 
much a sheer struggle for existence, the expression of 
the strongest creature cravings, and in which the higher 
energies of intelligence and affection have hardly 
emerged, certainly have attained to but little con- 
trolling power. But we know that the cannibal will 
not always remain a cannibal. We know that he 
has in him all the energies and attributes exhibited and 
illustrated in the characters of the highest and noblest 
human beings, and that in due season these exalted 
endowments will manifest their presence and power. 
Even so the existence of cannibalism is a fact requiring 
much further thought before we can fit it into our con- 
ception of the divine order; but at least it is a very 
different thing, and has a very different significance, 
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when it is regarded as a stage in man’s slow but sure 
development, from what it would be if it had to be 
accepted as a part of the very necessity and perpetuity 
of things. 

And may we not explain the predatory conditions 
which confront us in the extra-human province of life 
in something of the same way ? May we not say that 
the animals which live in whole or in part upon their 
fellow-animals do so because they ave animals; are ina 
lower stage, a much lower stage, of life than even the 
cannibal savage, and subject in an even greater degree 
to that pressure of internal cravings and external cir- 
cumstances which together constitute the struggle of 
existence ? 

Such a view does not, indeed, carry us very far in our 
inquiry, but it certainly does not leave us entirely 
where we were. For surely it is one thing to say that 
animals prey upon each other because they ave animals, 
creatures in whom the higher energies of being have as 
yet but little influence, and another and very different 
thing to say that they do these things as part of the 
ultimate intention and ideal of things. Existence, as 
we are able imperfectly to apprehend it, exhibits itself 
to us as a mighty, mysterious process in and by which 
divine perfection seeks ever to express and embody itself 
in the material and forms of creature imperfection, 
Everywhere around us we behold this process going on. 
In the world of man we behold it. We behold abundant 
evidence of creature imperfection—ignorance, error, 
injury, oppression, strife, struggle, suffering, sin. But 
we see also, and even more clearly, the evidences of 
divine perfection shining through it all, and showing us, 
in the manifold forms of virtue and goodness, of love 
and self-sacrifice, of duty and devotion, what is the great 
plan, purpose, end of things. The world of animals 
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also exhibits this same dual aspect. We witness there 
much that we can only interpret as creature imperfec- 
tion, but we also witness much which we rejoice to 
recognise as the working of the divine perfection. 
When we contemplate the fierce and deadly struggles 
which, urged by the instinct of self-preservation or the 
almost equally inexorable instinct of procreation, the 
creatures wage with each other, we rightly say they do 
these things because they are just animals and in a 
quite low stage of development. But when we behold 
the affection, the guardian, protective care which even, 
the fiercest of them exhibit towards their ofispring, 
when we see the tigress, terrible even amongst her 
terrible species, cherishing and caressing her cubs 
with a maternal delight and fondness as evident and as 
impressive almost as in the case of a human mother, we 
recognise that even in this low stage of creature develop- 
ment the mighty, mysterious, mothering love, the 
infinite, all-cherishing life, the Perfect God which is at 
the heart of all things, exhibits its presence and power, 
and slowly lifts life to higher levels. And the silly 
shortsightedness of the argument we are dealing with is 
shown in the way in which it fixes upon the lowest 
rather than upon the highest aspects and elements of 
animal existence, and finds in them alike its illustra- 
tions of the divine character and its indications of the 
law of human conduct. Strange, surely, that those who 
are usually so ready to affirm the superiority of man 
over the beasts should yet be willing to justify their 
own dubious practices by a reference to the most animal 
of animal habits and instincts! Surely we are only 
true to ourselves, and to that Divine Self which is the 
most powerful and distinctive force within us, when we 
find the law and spirit of our life not in the actions and 
impulses of those lower in the scale of existence than 
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ourselves, nor in those appetencies and instincts of our 
own nature by which we are most akin to the brutes, 
but in the very highest attributes and energies of our 
being! Surely when we are asking whether we shall 
persist in this practice of killing and eating our weaker 
fellow-creatures we should ask not what are the indica- 
tions and excuses afforded by animal existence, but what 
are the teachings and injunctions laid upon us by our 
own hearts and consciences; not what the animals, 
being animals, are found to do, but what we, being men, 
are bound to do; not in what way the beasts pursue 
their existence and enjoyment, but in what way we our- 
selves may alone attain our highest end and happiness ! 

But it will doubtless have been noticed that there 
is one respect in which the analogy above instituted 
between cannibal men and cannibal beasts appears in- 
complete and therefore unconvincing. Cannibal men 
are on their way to becoming civilised men, and so may 
be expected to drop in due course their ignoble habits. 
But cannibal beasts are not looked upon as likely to 
become any other than they are. They are regarded 
as fundamentally different beings from man, and not 
governed as he by the law of advance and improvement. 

But let us look closely at the matter. Doubtless there 
is a real difference between men and animals, and to 
blur and dull the distinction would lead to serious con- 
fusion of thought and also to the weakening of our 
sense of the dignity of human nature and the responsi- 
bility of human life. It was pointed out some pages 
back how important it was to bear in mind the distinc- 
tion between plants and animals; and we must be 
careful now of the equally serious error involved in 
blurring the distinction between animals and men. At 
the same time, in essaying the solution of a problem 
such as is confronting us, a problem going down to 
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the deepest roots of things and involving our conception 
of the very order of existence, we must be careful to 
have the whole truth of the case before us. And the 
whole truth of the case is not grasped unless we re- 
cognise that, at bottom, all life is one. It is one because 
it is grounded in and energised by the one infinite life. 
The multitudinous denizens of this great globe are indeed 
distinguished from each other in many and marvellous 
ways. But the distinction is never absolute, never 
such as to leave no likeness or relation whatever be- 
tween them. Indeed, the relations and _ likenesses 
between them are as evident and impressive as the 
distinctions and divergencies. There is in truth only 
one absolute distinction of being, and that is the dis- 
tinction between the infinite and the finite, between 
the One which exists in and of itself, and the many 
which exist in and of the One. And just because the 
many have their existence in the One they are in relation 
and likeness to one another. They differ only in the 
degree in which they severally exhibit and illustrate 
the divine power and perfection which are in them all. 
Or, to express it in another and more usual way, they 
differ in the degree of their development. 

The difference between man and the animals is pro- 
found and significant. He has reached a stage of 
advancement far beyond that at which they have 
arrived. How it has come about that one creature has 
moved along the line of progress so much more rapidly 
than the rest and has gained a position so much higher 
we cannot tell. It is one of the many marvels and 
mysteries which existence offers to the contemplative 
intelligence. But of the fact there can be no doubt. 
Man’s shining powers illustrate the divine perfections, 
his energies of will, intelligence, and affection manifest 
the Infinite wisdom, power, and grace in a way which 
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cannot be claimed for any other creature. He is, in a 
very true sense, the lord of creation. 

Nevertheless the distinction between him and the rest 
of creation is not absolute. It does not cut right 
through to the bottom. There is no impassable gulf 
between man and his fellow world-dwellers. If such 
were the case no relations whatever would be possible 
between them, and the world would be all the poorer, 
and existence all the more limited and restricted, for the 
lack of that fellowship and friendship in life and labour 
which actually does subsist between man and his brute 
fellows. At the bottom man is at one with every species 
of his fellow-creatures, even the humblest. Science 
shows that, as regards his bodily organisation, he is 
related to all other dwellers in this world whether 
they inhabit the earth, the air, or the waters. His 
body is but a more perfectly developed form of their 
bodies. And science is also tending to show that the 
same thing is true of his mental organisation, that his 
mind is only the more perfectly developed form of their 
minds. The fundamental unity, the deep-lying oneness, 
of all life is in truth the grandest and noblest revelation 
of modern science. Man, be it repeated, is related to 
all his fellow-creatures, and in the case of the highest 
of those the relation is very clear and striking. : 

No one can be in close and constant contact with 
those particular creatures whom man has tamed and 
domesticated, has made his servants, fellow-workers, 
and companions, without realising how much they are 
like ourselves. They appear to feel pleasure and pain, 
hope and apprehension, desire and disappointment 
just as we do, and as intensely as we do. They are 
unhappy when solitary, and pleased when in society 
even as we are. They respond to kindness, and resent 
injury like ourselves. They can be very pleasant and 
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agreeable, or very ill-tempered and capricious, even as 
we can. They can love intensely, and also hate in- 
tensely. They can remember a kindness, and take 
revenge for an injury long since inflicted. Their family 
and social instincts are very strong, also their affection 
and devotion to their master—man. No candid person 
would dispute their intelligence, though he might 
consider it of narrower range than his own. They have 
a language too. ‘‘Dumb Animals” has been their 
immemorial designation, but they are only dumb in 
the sense that they cannot speak the language of man. 
Their own language they can speak quite plainly. 
At all events they can make themselves perfectly 
understood both by their own species and by us. 

Of creatures so much like man it is surely not too 
much to believe that, like man, they can rise to a higher 
moral state than that in which they are now found. 
And, happily, we are not left to probabilities and 
possibilities in this matter. We have actual facts to 
goupon. For just as cannibal men have been reclaimed 
from their evil habits, so have cannibal beasts from 
theirs ; and in just the same way in both cases, the 
former by contact with civilised beings, the latter by 
contact with his master man. 

The Dog was once a wild animal, and as fierce and 
ferocious as any of his kind. He was a species of wolf, 
and had all the savage characteristics of that enemy 
alike of man and of all other species but his own. But 
the dog is now the faithful friend and trusted comrade of 
man; and the records of his sagacity, loyalty, courage, 
and self-sacrifice form not the least interesting and 
instructive part of that literature of creature life which 
grows ever more voluminous. Also, and more especi- 
ally, the dog was once a carnivorous creature, preying 
upon his weaker fellows, and eating no food but flesh. 
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He has now become, in part at least, herbivorous ; for 
although, like his master man, he still retains flesh as 
a part of his dietary, he has learned to eat other kinds 
of food. Vegetarians can even boast of dogs who live 
upon the same bloodless diet as themselves, and are 
all the healthier and happier, and also all the more 
gentle and affectionate as the result. 

The present writer had a dog, a female fox terrier, 
who was largely a vegetarian for the whole of the 
seven years she lived with him, eating very much the 
same food as the rest of the household, and appearing 
wholly satisfied and contented with it. Certainly a 
more happy and hearty, or a more entirely amiable, 
delightful, and beautiful creature it would be difficult 
to imagine. She was the pet and joy of the whole 
household, especially of the younger portion of it; 
and evidently entirely unaware that she was just a 
dog. She plainly considered herself one of the house- 
hold like the rest of us. 

Ah! My dear dead doggie! Let me. pause just 
for a moment and think of thee, allowing myself the 
luxury of dwelling once more upon the memory of thy 
brief but beautiful life. How I recall the day when I 
found thee, lost, lame, and lonely ; wandering bewildered 
and helpless amidst the crowded streets of a busy town ; 
and, after a few moments of selfish hesitation, took 
thee to my home; to find very soon that, in showing 
thee “hospitality,” I had “entertained an angel un- 
awares,”’ such new interest and delight didst thou bring 
with thee! How I remember also thy companionship 
in the daily walk; thy joyous bark; the scamper on 
the cliffs ; the race along the seashore ; and the climb 
up the cliffs, so slow and difficult for me, so easy and 
swift for thee! Also the peculiar coaxing wag of the 
tail and gleam of the eyes with which, when the walk 
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was delayed, thou wert wont to invite me forth! And 
yet again, thy love and devotion to thy offspring ; 
those offspring whose advent was such a marvel and joy 
to the younger members of the household! And not 
only thy maternal affection, but thy maternal wisdom ; 
the wonderful way in which thou soughtest to prepare 
thy young ones for the exigencies of the rough-and- 
tumble world into which they were shortly to depart ! 
Last, but not least, thy patience and quietness when 
that last experience came to thee which comes to all 
mortal beings; the meekness with which thou bowed 
thy head to the stroke; the humble, uncomplaining 
way in which thou passed slowly and almost uncon- 
sciously out of existence, though almost to the end 
showing by the old familiar tokens that thou wast 
dimly aware of our presence, and didst remotely respond 
to our sympathy! Ah! Dear little canine sister ! 
Where art thou now in the immensities and the eter- 
nities ? Art thou far remote from me, or art thou 
quite near to me? And hast thou yet, in that vast 
world, come in spirit contact with that other Dear 
One who has since followed thee into the shadows ; 
that mistress of thine whom thou lovedst even more 
than thou lovedst thy master, discerning by thy sure 
instinct a something, a softness, sympathy, quality, 
in the personality of woman which thou didst not find 
in the personality of man? Ah me, let me quiet my 
longing, aching heart by the blessed thought that thou 
and thy beloved mistress there, and I thy master here, 
are alike embraced in that infinite order, that Divine 
Providence, which is the last resort and refuge of all 
frail, finite creatures, be they brutes or be they men. 
But to return once more to the discussion. The Cat 
is another carnivorous creature which has been tamed 
and domesticated by man; and very much the same 
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things which have been said of the dog might be said 
of it in respect of the results which have followed from 
its age-long association withits master. The cat appears, 
indeed, to have greater difficulty in adjusting its organis- 
ation to a wholly bloodless diet than the dog. At least 
the present writer’s experience of this domestic animal 
points that way. But probably time and patience are 
all that is needed to ensure success in this as in so many 
other enterprises. Probably in the second, third, or 
fourth generation this feline creature would show 
better results than in the first ; perhaps, indeed, wholly 
satisfactory results. 


GHAPTER*X xX LI 
EXPLANATION OF PREDATORY CONDITIONS—Continued 


‘But what about the claws and fangs of the carnivora,”’ 
the flesh-eater will ask, ‘‘ the wonderful weapons by which 
they are naturally equipped for their work of destruction ? 
Do not these show plainly that the carnivora are in- 
tended to be just what they are, and to do just what they 
do—that this is their destiny and function in the great 
natural order ?”’ 

And it must be admitted that if our point of view 
for the consideration and explanation of the facts-and 
problems of existence were that of a generation ago 
this question would be exceedingly difficult to answer, 
A generation ago men thought that all creatures, in- 
cluding man, had always been what we now see them, 
and would always remain what they are. They had 
been originally created so, and were destined to remain 
So to the end of time, But that is not the point of view 
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from which we look at things to-day. We now believe 
—it is hardly too much to say we know—that the un- 
numbered denizens of this world have slowly and 
gradually become what they are as the result of the 
age-long effort to live, the unending endeavour to 
accommodate themselves to their environment. And 
we believe also that the end is not yet ; that the eons 
of the future will exhibit as many and as marvellous 
changes in creature development as have the zons of 
the past. The mighty, mysterious Life of the World 
is still carrying on the grand process. Creation is an 
eternal enterprise. The creature life, including human 
life, of a million ages hence will be a very different 
thing from what we see around us to-day. It will be 
a much more wonderful, much more beautiful, much 
more divine thing. 

We look at things to-day not from the standpoint 
of immediate and final creation, but from that of 
evolution ; of a process which has been going on for 
untold ages of the past, and which will continue through 
untold ages of the future ; a process by which existence 
slowly, very slowly, but surely, always surely, assumes 
higher and higher forms ; forms expressing more and 
more perfectly the divine ideal of things. And this is 
true not only of creature organisms, but of all things 
else whatsoever. It is true of the aims and ideals of 
human life and conduct, of the conditions and forms 
of human society, and of the customs and institutions 
of mankind. 

But this onward movement of things is not wholly 
uniform and regular. It is subject to interruptions 
and aberrations, interruptions and aberrations, indeed, 
which do not affect the ultimate issue—Great Nature is 
never denied of its ends—but which have to be taken 
into account in any study of the problems of existence. 
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There is, that is to say, not only evolution, but what 
may be called misvolution, development of imperfect 
and unworthy forms, movement in wrong directions and 
on wrong lines. 

Instances of such misvolution present themselves 
plainly to the close observer of human institutions and 
customs. The Drink Custom, the practice of producing 
and consuming beverages which are wholly and incal- 
culably harmful in their influence and effects, breeding 
misery and crime on the vastest scale throughout the 
community, is one such instance. 

Ages ago man learnt the fatal secret of the manu- 
facture of intoxicants. How he learnt it we can only 
surmise. Perhaps a heap of gathered grapes had been 
left exposed to the sun, and someone, tasting the juice 
which slowly exuded, found it had a quality different 
from that of the fruit when plucked and eaten fresh from 
the tree. In that moment the Drink Custom was born, 
a small and apparently harmless thing then, but destined 
to become a very monster. Men began to like the fer- 
mented juice of the grape, and to prefer it to the fresh 
unperverted fruit. They found in it a strange stimulus 
and exhilaration. They thought they had stumbled 
unwittingly on a marvellous and precious thing, the 
very drink of the gods. Doubtless from the first its 
insidious influence was manifest. Doubtless from the 
first there were some Daniels who refused to defile 
themselves with what they saw was not really a good 
but a most evil thing. But they were the minority. 
The majority went on enjoying the novel gratification, 
even though they had to pay the stern penalty. The 
taste for the new beverage grew. It became a craving. 
It began to affect the development of society, to influ- 
ence habits, to create customs. A new industry arose. 
The production of fermented drinks became a trade, 
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a business, a manufacture. As time slowly went on 
the winepress was reinforced by the brewery, the | 
malthouse, and the distillery. The beautiful grape, 
the wholesome and strengthening barley grain, became 
almost wholly divorced from their original, healthful 
uses, prostituted to the production of intoxicants. 
Accordant ideals even grew up. Men began to talk of 
the ‘social cup,” the “ friendly glass,’”’ the “toast of 
good fellowship,” the “ pleasures of wine,” the “ de- 
lights of drinking.” And now to-day we have on the 
one hand the thousand breweries, distilleries, drinking- 
saloons, gin palaces, bars, where these poisons are made 
and consumed; and on the other hand the thousand 
hospitals, asylums, inebriate homes, courts of justice, 
prisons, where we deal in a blundering, hopeless way 
with the suffering, misery, destitution, and crime 
which result. But will anyone say that all this has 
been true evolution—that we have been moving all this 
time on right lines, developing right forms of conduct 
and character? Surely this has been misvolution. 
We have strayed from the true path of progress, We 
have been side-tracked by our appetites, and shall only 
get back to the straight line of advance when we 
cast away once and for ever this unhappy heritage 
from an ignorant, heedless past. 

Another instance is the Fighting Custom. Quite 
early man became a fighter. At first he probably 
used only his hands and arms, reinforced at need by 
his other limbs. But gradually he developed the 
power of using and making weapons. First perhaps 
he got to pick up parts of the broken branches of trees, 
and use them as a species of club; then to select 
those whose size and shape most suited his purpose, 
and to fashion them roughly into something like the 
offensive implements we actually see in use amongst 
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present-day savages. Then slowly the club became 
a spear—a club, that is, with a sharp piece of wood, 
stone, iron at the end of it. Then perhaps came the 
bow and arrow. Then, in the slow course of the ages, 
the sword, the shield, defensive armour. The invention, 
quite near our own time, of gunpowder marked a 
mighty advance in the increase and use of fighting 
apparatus. And now, to-day, we have machine-guns, 
monster cannon, explosive projectiles, torpedoes, 
submarine fighting ships—engines and instruments for 
slaughtering men not merely by ones and twos, but 
by scores, hundreds, thousands! We have developed 
also a fighting class; killing has become a trade, 
business, profession. Nor only a fighting class, but a 
fighting caste, and the most exclusive and arrogant 
of all castes. We have even developed fighting ideals. 
We speak of courage, devotion, daring, self-sacrifice, 
as though they were only associated with fighting, 
although they are actually exercised and exhibited 
in every province of existence and activity, even in 
the most peaceful pursuits. Indeed, we have developed 
a quite peculiar species of self-delusion in connection 
with this fighting custom. We have got to such a 
stage of infatuation that we almost consciously hide 
from ourselves the unutterable horror and iniquity 
of war by calling it “‘ patriotic devotion,” ‘‘ serving 
our country,” “upholding the empire,” “rallying to 
~ the flag.” 

But does anyone imagine that all this has been true 
evolution—that we have been moving al] this time in 
the right direction? Does anyone at all believe that 
bloodshed by machinery embodies the ultimate ideal 
and intention of human existence in this world; that 
we are destined to go on always in the road we are 
now travelling; that a thousand years hence we shall 
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still be engaged in this diabolical work, only more so ? 
Surely all this has been misvolution! Surely we 
have been moving all this time not on the straight 
road which leads to our goal, but on a devious byway ! 
Surely we shall only get back to the straight line of 
advance, and be on the way towards our true goal, 
when the mighty forces of intelligence and invention 
now employed in multiplying means of injury and 
suffering in the world, and setting men everywhere 
against one another, shall be turned into other and 
opposite channels, shall be devoted to multiplying 
means of happiness and blessing, and uniting men in 
harmony and brotherhood the wide world over! 
Surely our fighting customs, our drinking customs, 
and all other such evil and ignoble developments, are 
only explicable in the light of those words of most 
marvellous insight: ‘‘ The times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now commandeth all men everywhere 
to repent.” 

Do not all these things throw light upon the problem 
of the “‘ weapons” of the carnivora ? Must not they 
also be explained as an instance of misvolution ? 

Unnumbered ages ago, the beings we now know 
as the lion and the tiger got the taste for blood food. 
Blood food came gradually to be preferred and sought 
for before all other kinds of food. The relish for food 
which lacked this sanguinary savour became feebler 
and feebler, lost in the urgency of the new appetency. 
The desire for blood food became a craving, a craving 
so strong as to gradually dominate their development. 
Had they possessed the brains and hands of men, 
they would probably have developed the power of 
making and using weapons, as men have done. But 
not being thus endowed, their development took 
another direction, Their natural organs became 
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natural weapons. Gradually their nails became claws, 
their teeth fangs. Gradually their bodies acquired 
that springiness of movement ; their limbs that light- 
ness, even stealthiness, of tread ; their eyes that power 
of seeing almost in the dark ; their nostrils that strange 
keenness of scent which now so signalise them. So 
that now we behold them as though intentionally 
equipped by nature, and that in the most wonderful 
and perfect way, for their sanguinary mode of life. 
They appear as the destined, natural enemies of other 
creatures: they hostile to all ; all hostile to them. 

But surely all this process has not been true evolution. 
it has been misvolution; as much misvolution as 
the drinking and fighting customs of the other being 
man. The fact that the carnivora can be reclaimed, 
transformed into perfectly reasonable, docile, and 
gentle creatures, gives the lie direct to the assertion 
that nature made them to be just what they are, and 
intends them to remain always in that condition. 
If nature had made the carnivora to be always what 
they are, nature would mock all our efforts to make 
them other than they are. When nature actually 
intends anything, man is powerless to alter the intention. 
Where nature actually erects a barrier, man is powerless 
to remove it. Man can only work with any success 
as he works in co-operation with nature. Nature 
never allows man to pass the limits itself has laid down. 
A well-known instance of this is the mule, a creature 
which man has produced by cross-breeding the horse 
and the ass, but which itself does not breed. Nature 
seems to say plainly that the cross-breeding of species 
is to stop at that point. Nature, be it repeated, never 
allows its intentions to be thwarted. If nature had 
designed the carnivora to be always what we see them ; 
if, that is, claws and fangs, and predatory habits and 
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instincts, had been in the true line of evolution, the 
dog and the cat would always have remained what 
they were when man first began the long process of 
taming and changing them. The fact that they have 
been so almost completely transformed, have been 
made the friends and companions of man, sharing 
his work, sharing his play, sharing his home, sharing 
his diet, yea sharing even his joy and sorrow, his- 
pleasure and pain, his hope and despair, shows surely 
what the ultimate intentions of nature actually are 
with respect to them, shows that the true lines of their 
evolution run in the same direction as in the case of 
man, in the direction, that is, of the more and more 
full expression of that Divine Reason, yea “Divine 
Love, which eternally energises in all things. 

And all that teaching and training, and the influence 
of human companionship, have effected in the case 
of the dog and the cat, they might effect just as fully 
in the case of the other carnivorous animals. 

“A big order,’ someone cynically suggests perhaps, 
“a big order. The reclamation to peaceful, placid 
habits and ways, of all the beasts of prey!” Yes, it 
is a big order. But not bigger than could be executed 
if all the time and pains, all the skill and care, all the 
toil and trouble, now directed to their destruction 
or exploitation, were devoted to the nobler aim of 
winning them from their wild ways, and fitting them 
for a similar place in our human economy to that 
now occupied by the animals just mentioned. Man 
boasts of himself as the “lord of creation,” and 
endeavours to demonstrate his title by destroying 
and exterminating, or else enslaving and crushing, all 
other denizens of the great globe but himself. How 
much more truly and worthily would he make good 
his claim if, making himself the instrument of the 
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‘Divine Reason, Righteousness, and Love, he sought to 
win them all to harmonious relations alike with, himself 
and with one another. No one doubts that it is the 
duty, as it is certainly the glory, of the civilised portion 
of mankind to reclaim and elevate that part still 
remaining in savagery. It is only an extension of 
the same principle to say that it is the duty of the 
human race to reclaim and civilise the many other 
races of beings who are fellow-dwellers with us in this 
wide and wonderful world. The especial difficulty of 
this latter undertaking does not diminish the obligation 
of it, and would certainly very greatly increase the 
exalted happiness attending and rewarding it. 

““And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall 
feed ; their young ones shall lie down together: and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the basilisk’s den. They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain : 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.’ These words, in the 
common construction of them, express the very lightest 
and insubstantial of poetic fancies, the very vaguest 
and most unrealisable of poetic dreams. But surely 
they are the very perfection of prophecy, a wonderful 
vision, yea, prevision, of the divine tendencies and 
ultimate issues of existence. For if there is a Reason 
of the Universe, a Life of the World, a Love of All 
Things, there will, we may be sure, come a time, however 
far off it may now seem to our poor, purblind vision, 
when that Reason, Life, Love will subdue all things 
unto itself, or rather, will realise itself in all things. 
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When we pass indeed from the realms of earth and 
air to the realm of water, the difficulties of faith become 
especially great. Man’s influence in the vast realm 
of ocean is at present so slight that it seems impossible 
he should ever be able to reclaim the carnivora of the 
deep. But who shall say what undreamed of enlarge- 
ments of human power and knowledge the vast future 
may exhibit ? Who shall say that the time may not 
come when man’s influence shall be exerted as fully 
and as effectually in the wide world of water as in the 
wide worlds of air and earth? Who shall say that, 
when man himself shall have become the perfect organ 
and instrument of the Divine Spirit, that Divine Spirit 
may not spread from and through him to every other 
domain of being ? 

Our faith is in the divinity of things, the benignity 
of being, the ever onward movement of existence. Or, 
to put it in another and perhaps more religious way, 
our faith is in Divine Being, in Sacred Nature, in Holy 
Existence. ‘ 

“God has Eternity to work in.” Evolution is not 
a matter of moments, days, years, ages. Evolution isa 
matter of millenniums! The grandest, most wonderful, 
most adorable thing exhibiting itself to the contem- 
plative and devout intelligence is the Eternal, Divine 
Patience ! 

Man is not omniscient. The human mind cannot 
wholly understand and interpret existence, not even 
that part which lies open to its purview. The solution 
of the great problem of predatory conditions above 
suggested is probably therefore far from perfect, may 
seem to some, indeed, beset with defect and difficulty. 
But at least it preserves for us our faith. It enables us 
to cherish unimpaired our highest hopes, aims, aspira- 
tions, ideals. It allows us to remain rational and 
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religious men. The theory on the other hand to which 
it is opposed ; the theory that tells us that nature, or 
deity—for the terms have the same sense in this con- 
nection—designs some of its creatures, and among them 
the most nobly-natured of them all, to destroy and 
devour the rest ; the theory which makes the slaughter- 
house, the abattoir, and those unspeakably abhorrent 
places where living animals are, batch by batch, turned 
into blood food by machinery; also the vivisection 
chamber, the big shoot, the battue—the theory which 
makes all these things a part of the ultimate intention 
and ideal of things, and bids us expect them to last for 
ever, is a theory as impious as it is irrational, as blas- 
phemous as it is absurd. In truth it is not a theory 
at all in the true sense, the sense, that is, of an honest, 
intelligent attempt to explain the difficult facts with 
which it deals. It is just a hasty, ignorant assumption 
by which an excuse is sought for our addictedness to 
the ‘‘ flesh-pots.” 


Civ? TER RA ITY 


PROBLEM OF PREDATORY CONDITIONS AS PART OF THE 
GENERAL PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 


THERE is yet one other aspect of this subject of the ex- 
istence of predatory conditions in nature which claims 
consideration. The subject has been dealt with as 
viewed from the standpoint of vegetarianism. It 
must now be dealt with as viewed from the standpoint 
of the general thesis of this book. The general thesis 
of this book is that there is no evil, only wrong. The 
suffering to be seen in the world around us is not due to 
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any harmful, evil element or influence in the nature of 
things. Being is perfect; being is good; being is 
God. The suffering to be seen in the world around us 
is due, as respects its vast bulk at all events, to causes 
quite within our own control. It is due to ideas and 
opinions, habits and institutions, customs and practices, 
which have come down to us from an ignorant, unen- 
lightened past, and which we have not yet had the 
wisdom and the will to bring to an end. It is due to 
our drinking customs, to our fighting customs, to the 
subjection of women, to the economic exploitation of 
the weaker social classes, to our criminal law, and, last 
but not least, it is due to our cannibalism—our practice 
of continually killing and eating our weaker fellow- 
creatures. When we have the grace—the strength and 
the courage—to put an end to all these things, we shall 
find that the suffering of the world has almost wholly 
disappeared. We shall find that the world has so 
changed as to be very much a new world, a veritable 
“new heaven and new earth.” 

There is, however, suffering in the world which is 
not. due to the causes just enumerated. This suffering 
is of two classes. There is, first, the suffering caused 
by disease and disaster, by the many disorders to which 
our physical frames are subject, and by those outbreaks 
of natural forces—storms, whirlwinds, earthquakes, 
eruptions—which our science has not yet learned to 
foresee and guard against ; and in this class may also 
be included the suffering arising from those breakdowns 
of the apparatus by which we seek to harness natural 
elements and energies to the chariot of our own con- 
venience which we call accidents. And, second, there 
is the suffering involved in predatory conditions, the 
suffering inflicted by the stronger and fiercer animals 
upon their smaller and weaker fellows. 
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The first sort of suffering does not offer any great 
difficulty to our religious faith. It is so obviously 
related to the unfolding and enlargement of our nature 
and powers, so clearly constitutes our life a useful and 
most noble discipline. In the effort to avoid it, and, 
when this cannot be done, to endure it, our energies of 
will and intelligence are continually exercised and 
increased. Pain is not a pleasant thing. We all 
naturally and strongly shrink from it. But pain may 
be a very salutary thing. A world in which there was 
no pain, and no liability to it, might be a very easy and 
agreeable world, but it would not be a very wholesome 
one. It would breed a very ignoble race of beings. 
The nobility of our nature, that quality in the con- 
sciousness of which we have our supremest satisfaction, 
is engendered of the strain and struggle of existence. 
Some of the very things by which we seek enjoyment— 
our sports and pastimes—show that we are too nobly 
natured to be content with conditions of mere ease 
and happiness. Our sports and pastimes all involve a 
measure—sometimes a very considerable measure—of 
strain and struggle. Yet we are willing to pay the 
price for the high satisfactions—the sense of unfolding 
power, of deepening consciousness, of enlarging experi- 
ence—which we gain. 

Man has become what he is, has risen to his present 
point of power and perfection as the result of the struggle 
of existence. The necessity and strain put upon him 
by his liability to bodily disease and disorder have given 
him not only the noble science and art of healing, but 
something even greater, the advance and enlargement 
of his own intelligence and skill. The civilised man is 
intellectually as far ahead of the savage as modern 
medical knowledge is superior to the mummeries and 
puerilities of the “medicine man” of African tribes. 
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Similarly man’s endeavour to get into touch with all 
the elements and energies of the external world, and 
so guard himself against outbreaks of natural forces, 
transforming wind, water, and flame from enemies 
into friends, has given him all the physical sciences, 
while at the same time enlarging and deepening his 
nature and consciousness. In truth, this continual 
strain and struggle, viewed from the standpoint of 
religious faith, may be described as man’s effort, by 
means of the finite reason within him, to come into 
contact and concord with the infinite reason without 
him. When that effort shall have been successful— 
and we may surely cherish that grand ideal—his liability 
to disease, disaster, and accident will be overcome. He 
will have such entire acquaintance with the laws and 
conditions of health as no longer to dread disease ; 
such complete knowledge of natural elements and 
energies as to be immune from the effects of storms, 
whirlwinds, earthquakes, eruptions; and will be able 
so to perfect the apparatus by which he utilises the 
great physical forces that it will no longer break down 
and involve us in what we call accidents. 

If it be said that disease, disaster, and accident involve 
not only suffering but also death, the reply is that death 
is not an evil but a good. It is a good because it is a 
part of the great, good order. Death belongs as truly 
to the divine constitution and course of things as does 
birth. Birth is the beginning of this state of existence, 
death is the end ofit. The oneisas natural as the other— 
that is to say, is as divine as the other. There are not 
two powers of existence, one good and one evil. There 
is but one power of existence, the perfect good, the 
perfect God. We call things good because we see plainly 
that they are a part of the great, good order: thus we 
call birth good. And we call things evil because we do 
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not as yet discern clearly their place and purpose in the 
arrangements of existence: thus we call death evil. 
But when we come to see that all things—birth and 
death alike—are truly natural, belong to the great 
natural order, we shall realise that all things are divine. 

It is hard indeed for us to part from our dear ones. 
The thought of them becomes more and more poignant 
as, with the lapse of time, we realise how utterly they have 
gone from us, how absolutely we have lost them so far 
as this world of sight and sense is concerned. But surely 
we can trust the great, good power of existence in respect 
of our dear ones! That power is not altered because 
they are no more with us. It is “ the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever.” Certainly it is the same to us who 
are what we call alive. Its benignity and beauty are as 
plainly manifest in the world without us, its life and joy 
as deeply felt in the world within us. Being does not 
break down every time a mortal body sinks in decay. 
It does not even exhibit any slightest slackening of 
energy. Its floods of force pour on as richly as ever. 
Surely, then, we can believe that it does not change to 
those who are what we call dead! Great nature, which 
is to say, great deity, does not change. It is the same 
through all the ages ; yea, through every moment of all 
the ages. It is the same the moment after death has 
taken our dear ones from us as the moment before. 
Yes, that moment, that supreme moment, which meant 
so much to us, that moment when we realised that our 
darling was indeed gone from us, that the long strain and 
struggle of physical decline was over at last, that the spirit 
was fled, and only the poor body remained which must 
soon be hidden awayin the tomb lest its corruption should 
be obnoxious to us, that moment was as naught to that 
Infinite which is “‘from everlasting to everlasting,”’ 
and which ‘“‘ changes not nor knows shadow of turning.” 
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Ah, the great ground of our hope of immortality is 
the goodness, the divineness of being. If being is not 
divine, or, to express it in the old way, if God is not good, 
all arguments for immortality are vain. But if being is 
divine, divine throughout, from centre to circumference, 
from beginning to end, from eternity to eternity ; if God 
is good, perfectly good, perfectly good to all His creatures, 
and equally to all, even the humblest, then we need no 
other argument for immortality. This is enough. We 
~ can trust our dead to God. 

Death is indeed a mystery, a great mystery. Death 
is the great mystery of life. But surely not very much 
more a mystery than many other things—than birth, for 
instance. The fond mother, brooding over her babe, 
whose eyes look out with such vague wonder on the | 
world, asks, ‘‘ Whence has it come, this new soul, given 
as a most precious gift to me, and presently to unfold 
into such wonders of power and personality ? Whence 
has it come?” The fond husband, looking down on 
the form of his dead wife, asks, “‘ Whence has it gone, 
that dear soul, that strong spirit, which so long has been 
so much to me—my life, my joy, my comrade, counsellor, 
companion, mate ? Whence has it gone?” And to 
neither question is there an answer—except in the 
thought of that great, mysterious, invisible world in 
which all living things have alike their beginning and 
their end. 

The second sort of suffering, to which we must now 
give our attention, the suffering involved in predatory 
conditions, is much less easy of explanation. No one 
can see a hawk swooping swiftly down upon some tiny 
creature of the field or wood ; or a stoat—deadliest and 
most relentless perhaps of all bloodsuckers—slowly 
but surely running down the poor, timid, dazed rabbit ; 
or a pike lying in wait in some quiet hidden pool beneath 
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a bank, or in some bend of the stream, ready to dart out 
upon any smaller fish which chances to come within 
reach ; or the many other more common sights which 
offer themselves to us as we walk in the fields or by the 
seashore—the swifts and swallows ceaselessly pursuing 
their prey; the trout leaping at the flies which hover 
over the brooks ; the crows following closely the course 
of the plough in order to pick the worms from the newly 
turned furrow ; or the sea-gulls circling constantly over 
the water ready to dart down upon their tiny aqueous 
victims—no one can see all these things and not feel 
himself in presence of a problem of no slight difficulty. 
And when to these is added what travellers and voyagers 
tell us of the lion and tiger lying in wait in the midnight 
darkness beside the pool where the smaller animals come 
to drink ; of the python and the boa constrictor, and the 
way in which they first fascinate, or mysteriously 
magnetise, their victims, and then crush them in their 
powerful, circling folds ; of the shark with its cavernous 
jaws and serrated teeth; of the swordfish, with its 
powerful, piercing, jagged instrument of offence that 
makes it an object of dread even to so mighty a creature 
as the whale ; and—worst of all perhaps—of the octopus, 
with its almost legion of cordlike, clinging tentacles, 
enabling it to enclose its prey in a mesh which there is no 
bursting—one is apt to feel that the problem is wholly 
hopeless of solution, ana that we can only admit our 
utter helplessness in presence of it. 

But we cannot long continue in such a mood. Our 
reason urges us to seek the solution of this as of every 
other problem ; tells us that in a reasonable universe 
there is a reasonable answer to every reasonable ques- 
tion. Nor only does our intellect urge us on; our 
heart is equally insistent. The heart of man clings to 
‘the thought of the Perfect Goodness, cannot let it go, 
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cannot be content while that thought is associated with 
any sort of doubt or difficulty, must clear it from every 
shadow of uncertainty and obscurity. 
Let us do as we have done before. Let us turn from 
a province of thought where our knowledge is very 
limited, and which, in some parts of it, is as yet exceed- 
ingly obscure, to one where our knowledge is fuller, 
and where we are dealing with conditions much more 
familiar. Let us turn from the world of creatures to 
the world of man. A problem confronts us in this 
_ latter realm very similar to the one which in the former 
appears beset by so much difficulty. Men do not, indeed, 
prey upon their fellows in the same way and sense as 
the stronger and fiercer animals prey upon those which 
are weaker and gentler. But they certainly do inflict 
much injury upon them. The stronger and better 
circumstanced classes and individuals unceasingly 
harry and oppress, exploit and enslave their weaker and 
less favourably placed fellows. Human life is as truly a 
struggle for existence as is creature life, and the force 
of creature craving and animal appetency is not very 
much more under the control of the higher and more 
altruistic energies in the former than in the latter case. 
In the endeavour to obtain the advantages of existence, 
in the struggle to secure its many prizes, we are all 
rivals and competitors, or, at least, are apt to regard one 
another as such, and are not beset by many scruples as 
to the means by which we would grasp the coveted 
good. We constantly injure and afflict one another 
in our ignorance and heedlessness, if not of conscious 
intention. How is all this suffering to be harmotfised 
with the idea of a perfectly good power of existence ? 
The question is not easy to answer. In truth the prob- 
lem of wrong, of the suffering which men inflict upon 
one another by the many unkindnesses and injustices 
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which, sometimes knowingly and deliberately, but 
more often in the sheer struggle of existence, they do to 
one another, is the most difficult of all problems. Men 
smart under this sort of suffering more than under any 
other. The suffering which is caused by disease, dis- 
aster, and accident is hard to bear. But the suffering 
caused by the thoughtlessness and callousness, the caprice 
and cruelty, the arbitrariness and pride, of men, is 
still harder, indeed, is felt to be almost intolerable. The 
wounds inflicted by men rankle and fester in a way 
which is never the case with those inflicted by nature. 
The arrows shot by human hate and injustice are felt 
to be poisoned ; men smart and writhe under them much 
more than under those cast by nature. The problem of 
wrong, indeed, might almost be called a ‘‘ problem of 
evil.” 

But surely there is a solution to this problem. Just 
as the suffering caused by disease, disaster, and accident 
is a grand natural education, calling forth our energies 
of intelligence and will, so the suffering caused by the 
ignorance and ill-feeling of men is a grand moral educa- 
tion. Yes, out of all this welter and confusion of com- 
peting cravings and conflicting interests, this injury and 
oppression, heartbreak and desperation, there gradually 
emerge those ideas and sentiments of right and wrong, 
of justice and injustice, of good and ill, which constitute 
us moral beings. At first, indeed, it is just the idea and 
feeling of wrong—or, rather, of wrongs—of the wrongs 
done to us by our fellows, and we are full of resentment 
and vindictiveness. But gradually we see the matter 
more clearly and completely, and acquire juster senti- 
ments. We become aware not only of our wrongs, but 
of the wrongs of others. We see not only that the 
selfishness and shortsightedness of our fellows injure 
us, but that our selfishness and shortsightedness injure 
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them. We recognise that not only is there wrong which 
we suffer but wrong which we do. Thus we get the 
true and complete idea of wrong, and are led to recognise 
that as we do not like to be hurt and injured by others, 
so they must not be hurt and injured by us. And 
from the idea of wrong, something which we must not 
do, we easily pass to the idea of right, something which 
we must do. Thus emerges the grand conception of a 
law of righteousness and goodness, and of the obligation 
and blessedness of obedience to it. Let anyone ask him- 
self how he acquired his moral ideas and sentiments, 
not those which came to him by inheritance and instruc- 
tion and which influence him more or less mechanically 
and unconsciously, but those which came to him through 
individual and often painful experience and reflection, 
and which influence him vitally and powerfully, making 
him, truly, a moral man—and he will probably find 
that he acquired them by some such process as is here 
suggested. 

And this experience of the individual probably re- 
capitulates, or very much recapitulates, the experience 
of the race. In our savage stage we had only an ex- 
ceedingly imperfect feeling of right and wrong. We 
had a very strong sense of hurt and injury, and were 
very resentful towards those who caused our hurts and 
injuries. In truth we thought then that resentment 
and vindictiveness were veritable virtues. Revenge 
was a sentiment to be expressly and most earnestly 
cherished. Retaliation was a proper and even praise- 
worthy thing. The man who never forgave an injury 
who never failed to pay the due debt, and with heavy 
interest ; to punish the hurt with a greater hurt, to 
recompense the injury with a greater injury, was a 
man to be honoured and imitated. ‘‘ Blow for blow, and 
a harder one; wrong for wrong, and a greater one,”’ 
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these were our principles. But gradually, in the slow 
course of the ages, we got to see the futility of it all; 
got to see that reprisal and cruelty only perpetuated and 
aggravated the injury and unhappiness on either side, 
and brought neither party nearer the satisfaction 
sought. Gradually we tired of the unceasing, ineffectual 
strife and bloodshed, realising that ir injuring and 
destroying our fellows we were also injuring and destroy- 
ing ourselves. Gradually we came to the consciousness 
of our common nature and common needs, and to the 
perception that our interest and happiness lay in com- 
mon action and endeavour. The strong ties of natural 
affection and human sympathy which from the first 
had drawn us to those in nearest relation to us—our 
children, parents, brothers, sisters, mates of either sex— 
became extended so as to include not only the family, 
but the clan, the tribe, the nation, the race. Thus, 
out of the very struggle and suffering of the lower stages 
of human existence, the ideas and sentiments character- 
istic of the higher were developed. Thus, out of con- 
ditions of strife and confusion, cruelty and wrong, 
there gradually grew up conditions of fellowship and 
fraternity, justice and love. 

Does not this view help us towards the solution of the 
problem of the suffering involved in the predatory 
conditions characteristic of creature existence? May 
it not be that the moral discipline of life begins right 
down in the very lowest stages of being ? Our extra- 
human fellow-creatures are not so wholly unlike us 
as to quite preclude such a view. They have certainly 
the beginnings of a mental and moral nature; or at 
least this is true of those creatures which we have 
domesticated and made our companions and co- 
workers. May it not be also true of the others? May 
not the same faculties, though in a still more rudi- 
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mentary form, exist in the creatures which have not had 
_the advantage of human companionship and instruc- 
tion? All through nature we observe that things 
have their beginnings in very slight and obscure forms 
—forms which at first are hardly traceable even by 
the most careful methods of inquiry and investigation. 
May not the beginnings of morality be of this minute 
and inappreciable character ? 

We know that the animals feel pain. May they not 
also feel wrong? Those nearest to us certainly exhibit 
resentment. Does resentment refer only to pain? 
Does it not refer also to wrong? Certainly resentment 
is the expression of the sense of wrong in us. Why 
should we doubt that it has the same significance in the 
case of the animals? And if they have the sense of 
wrong, they have the beginnings of morality. Animals 
also exhibit the qualities of devotion and self-sacrifice. 
They will undergo the extremest sufferings for those to 
whom they are attached. They will lay down their 
very lives for them. We call this “‘ goodness’ when 
we see itin man. Is there any truer term for it when 
witnessed in the animals ? 

We know, again, that we ourselves have not acquired 
our present equipment of moral energies and ideas in 
the few short years of this life. The larger part of it 
we brought with us into this life. It was our heritage 
from all the ages of the past. This is admitted as 
respects the long ages of human existence and experi- 
ence. Why should it not also be admitted as regards 
the even longer ages of creature existence and experi- 
ence? We have all once been animals, just as we have 
all once been savages. The self, the soul, the ego, did 
not have its beginning at birth, or at the stage of primi- 
tive humanity. It had its beginning at the very 
beginning of life. It was unconscious in the plant before 
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it was conscious in the animal. And all through these 
untold zeons of existence it has been subject to, and been 
profiting by, the discipline of strain and struggle, of 
competition and conflict. As our bodily organisation 
has been moulded to its present wonder of form and 
faculty by the struggle of existence, so has our mental 
and moral organisation. Yes, that marvellous moral 
power, that clear discernment, even intuition, of moral 
values ; that strong sense, even instinct, of right and 
wrong, which one finds sometimes even in quite young 
children, and which is especially impressive in mature 
men and women, had its beginnings right back in the 
very first stages of creature existence and evolution, 
is an inheritance from all human and even pre-human 
experience and history. 

And if we have all once been animals, the animals 
will all one day be men, or creatures of similar high 
endowment. They are as truly included in and in- 
fluenced by the grand evolutionary process as we our- 
selves. They are as truly subject to the discipline 
of existence and experience as we are. The struggles 
and rivalries, the conflicts and feuds, which characterise 
their lives are the means, or part of the means, by which 
is being laid the deep foundations of the noble edifice of 
faculty and power which shall in future millenniums be 
theirs. 

At least this is the view in which the present writer 
finds rest and faith. Contemplating the creature life 
of the world, that life which, especially in the golden 
prime of the year, the quick, pulsating season of summer, 
is so abundant all around, he beholds much which is 
pleasing alike to eye and mind, to sense and soul; but 
he also sees much which is of opposite effect. He 
recognises the wonderful vitality, faculty, power, 
which the creatures all exhibit ; their zest of life, their 
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delight in the consciousness of their power; their 
resourcefulness and courage in facing the difficulties 
and dangers of their wild condition; their love for 
their mates; their devotion to their young. But he 
recognises also the pitilessness, even callousness, with 
which they wage the struggle of existence; the way in 
which they hustle and oppress, harry and destroy their 
weaker fellows. He is not dismayed, however, by this 
latter phenomena. He remembers that the same, or 
very similar, phenomena is characteristic of human 
existence and relations ; and feels that the same views 
and considerations which explain them in the latter 
case are of significance also in the former. Creature 
life is one in all its forms and inallitsstages. It exhibits 
the same intention from its beginning to its end, from 
its lowest to its highest development. Always it is a 
grand discipline and education; a marvellous means 
by which finite souls are being wrought into the image 
of infinite perfection. 


PART VII 


CHRISTIANITY AND CUSTOMAL WRONG 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE DRINKING CUSTOM 


ButT the most serious aspect of this great subject of the 
suffering of the world is that which presents itself when 
we come to consider whether our traditional religion 
—Christianity—has any help to offer us in dealing with 
it. For we find that Christianity rather hinders than 
helps us. We find that Christianity is very much the 
ally of all those customal wrongs which, as we have 
seen, are at the root of the world’s suffering. We find 
that it is very much the ally of the drinking custom, 
of the fighting custom, of the flesh-eating custom, of, 
sex subjection, and of the economic exploitation of the 
weaker classes. We find that in fighting these great 
customal wrongs we have also to fight Christianity as 
their great ally. Christian people will doubtless con- 
sider this view startlingly unwarranted, and will probably 
strongly resent it. They are accustomed to consider 
our ancient faith as ready to help us in all our endeavours 
to right the wrongs of the world. But it is really not 
so. The present writer thought it was until the hard 
logic of facts convinced him otherwise. When he 
found Christian people actually committed to and 
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practising these customal wrongs, and, when challenged, 
actually appealing to the Christian authority—the 
Bible—in justification of their conduct, he deemed it 
necessary to revise his opinion of the relation of the 
faith in which he had been reared to the wrongs and 
miseries of the world. In the remaining pages of this 
book his view of that relation will be fully set forth. 

Meanwhile it may be pointed out that to say that 
Christianity offers us little help in combating the many 
mighty wrongs which at this stage of the world’s history 
confront and menace us is not to say that our ancient 
and honoured faith has been of no use in the world. 
It has been of great use: among the many religious 
forms by means of which the great Power of Existence 
has carried on the spiritual education of mankind 
Christianity holds a deservedly foremost place, and has 
laid humanity under the deepest obligation. Nor is 
it to say that Christianity embodies no permanently 
precious spiritual elements, destined always to have 
their place and exert their influence in the life and 
thought of mankind. But it is to assert that Chris- 
tianity has now reached the limit of its power and 
impetus, can carry the world no farther on its path of 
progress. It is to say that our old religion must now 
give way to a new religion, a religion which is already 
making itself felt in our hearts and consciences, although 
as yet we have little inclination to attend to it. 

And surely there should be nothing very shocking 
to us in the suggestion of a new religion. Christianity 
itself was once a new religion, and had to win its way 
and gain its position and influence in the world by 
virtue of its superiority to the then old religion 
Where then is the unreasonableness of suggesting that 
Christianity itself must now in its turn give place to a 
new religion? The new religion indeed must prove 
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its superiority to Christianity, else the latter will likely, 
yea assuredly, continue to hold the field. But at any 
rate let not the issue be prejudged. Let the new religion 
have at least a fair chance to prove its case. 

If Christianity had been the first religion of mankind 
there would be reason in expecting that it would be the 
last religion of mankind ; but it was not the first religion. 
Before it quite a series of different religious forms 
successively expressed the aspirations and ministered 
to the needs of man’s slowly unfolding spirited con- 
sciousness. 

And since the unfolding of man’s spiritual conscious- 
ness, the development of his higher nature, has been 
proceeding during all the nigh upon twenty centuries 
of Christianity’s existence, may it not be that a new 
religion is now needed to express and embody the 
new hopes and aspirations, the fresh ideals and longings 
stirring within us? Or, looking at the subject from 
another standpoint, may it not be that Divine Being, 
whose method it seems to be to reveal itself to mankind 
in such slow and gradual manner as suits their slow 
and gradual growth of capacity to receive the revelation, 
is now about to grant them a manifestation of its holy 
will and wisdom, the perfection of its purpose and spirit, 
more complete than ever before ? Such a new revela- 
tion would mean a new religion. 

The history of mankind, considered in its religious 
aspects, might be described as the history of the religious 
forms which in turn have won the allegiance of man by 
virtue of the way in which they have met his spiritual 
needs, but have lost that allegiance when they have been 
unable any longer to satisfy his deepest desires. It is 
surely proper to distinguish between religion and 
religions. Religion is one and eternal; but religions 
are many and transient. Religion is always with us ; 
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but religions come and go continually in the long slow 
course of the ages. Religion is the outflow of that deep, 
divine life of man, that “spirit in man,” where finite 
and infinite mysteriously mingle, where divinity and 
humanity are miraculously one, and is fed from 
perennial, never-failing springs, from the “river of 
water of life, flowing from the throne of God” ; but 
religions are the forms, the intellectual, ethical, and 
ceremonial forms, in which that life temporarily ex- 
presses itself. It is therefore only in accordance with 
experience and analogy to suggest that the time has 
come when our traditional faith may be destined to 
give place to another and a better. 

But let us examine the attitude of Christianity 
towards the customal wrongs of the world. And it 
will be convenient to treat the subject in a threefold 
form, and inquire as to the attitude of, first, the indi- 
vidual Christian ; second, the Christian churches; and 
third, the Christian authority—the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

To begin, then, with the customal wrong of drinking. 
What is the attitude of the individual Christian ? The 
individual Christian is usually himself a drinker—a 
moderate drinker, indeed, perhaps a very moderate 
drinker, but still a drinker. He uses intoxicants. He 
uses them habitually, or at any rate occasionally. 
He considers he has a perfect right to use them, or at 
least that he is perfectly at liberty to use them. Others, 
he admits, are at liberty to abstain, if they wish to do 
so, or think it their duty to do so. But he claims for 
himself the liberty to drink. Indeed, he sometimes 
insists so much on this liberty to drink as almost to 
suggest that he deems it his duty to make some use 
of intoxicants in order to vindicate what he calls his 
Christian liberty. Certainly he appears to have no idea 
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of any ethical element in the matter, any moral question 
involved in the practice. It never appears to occur to 
him to ask whether he has a right to allow himself in 
an indulgence which is certain to injure him, if but 
shghtly, and which may wholly ruin his God-given life. 
He does not seem to recognise that his life is a trust 
as well as a gift, a charge as well as a favour, a re- 
sponsibility as well as a blessing, and that therefore 
it is wrong to do anything which injures or menaces that 
life. He recognises, indeed, his responsibility for his 
life in other matters, but not in this matter of drinking. 
And yet he might surely be expected to know how 
clearly modern science has shown that even the moderate 
_ drinker is something the worse for his indulgence. 
More especially might he be expected to know that 
moderate drinking has in it the possibilities of drunken- 
ness, and that he himself may fall into the pit which 
has engulfed so many others. But no, he does not look 
upon drinking as at all a moral question. It is simply 
a matter of individual opinion and inclination. If a 
man chooses to abstain, he has a right to do so. Ifa 
man chooses to drink, he has also a right to do so. 

And even the abstaining Christian does not think 
it wrong to drink. He thinks it highly unsafe to drink ; 
he thinks that the man who drinks is playing with fire, 
and liable to be burnt ; he thinks that even the moderate 
drinker stands on very slippery ground, and may have 
a disastrous fall ; he thinks, in short, that drinking is a 
very dubious, even foolish and senseless practice ; but 
he does not think it wrong. And although he feels 
that in abstaining altogether from intoxicants he is 
setting the only quite safe example to the mass of his 
fellows, some of whom may be specially susceptible 
to alcoholic influence, yet he regards this as a matter 
of love rather than of obligation. He tries indeed to 
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persuade his moderate-drinking fellow-Christian to 
follow the same self-denying course for the sake of 
others ; but if the latter still insists upon his “liberty ”’ to 
drink, he hesitates to ‘‘ un-Christianise’’ him, as he 
expresses it, by telling him that he ought not to drink, 
that drinking is wrong. Moreover, he himself will 
usually take drink “‘if the doctor orders it”; that is to 
say, he is willing to admit that drink is so far a good 
thing as to be necessary in sickness although it is un- 
necessary and even injurious in health. Plainly, there- 
fore, the attitude of the individual Christian towards 
the drink custom is not likely to put an end to it. 

And the attitude of the Christian churches is no 
more promising. The Christian churches, indeed, all 
condemn drunkenness ; but they none of them condemn 
drinking. They all refuse their fellowship to an in- 
temperate person; but none of them refuse it to the 
moderate drinker, although the difference between the 
two may in some cases be little more than the differ- 
ence between the man who can “carry ” a considerable 
amount of liquor without showing any obvious effects 
of it, and the man who really does not drink much more 
but is less able to hide its influence. There is one Chris- 
tian body, indeed, which pledges its members to total 
abstinence ; but it is perhaps more properly regarded 
as an evangelising agency and an engine of social 
reform than as a Church. On the other hand there is 
a very large Christian body to-day which expressly 
includes in its Temperance Society both teetotallers 
and moderate drinkers, thereby publicly proclaiming 
that a drinker, if he be what is called a moderate drinker, 
is a perfectly good Christian and also an indisputably 
adequate temperance reformer. Some Christian com- 
munions, indeed, boggle about admitting a brewer or 
liquor seller to their fellowship; but their attitude is 
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hardly consistent, for if it is permissible for the bulk of 
Christians to consume intoxicants, it is surely per- 
missible for some Christians to manufacture and sell 
them. 

But now for the Christian authority. What is the 
attitude of the Bible towards drinking ? The answer 
is perfectly plain, at least for those who have carefully 
and candidly studied the various Scripture references 
to it. The attitude of the Bible is very much the same 
as that of Christians and Christian churches. These 
latter, indeed, might fairly be considered to have got 
their views from the former. Christian ideas and 
Christian practice in this matter of drinking can in no 
sense be regarded as lapses from Christian standards. As 
Christians are, the bulk of them, drinkers, so the Bible 
is in bulk a drinking book. It is most indisputably 
not an abstaining book. Nowhere does it insist upon, 
enjoin, or even advise total abstention from intoxicants. 
Some would perhaps construe the two passages, ‘‘ Look 
‘not thou upon the wine when it is red, etc.”’ (Prov. 
XXlll. 31-35), and “It is good not to eat flesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor to do anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth”’ (Rom. xiv. 21), as injunctions to total 
abstinence. But even if this be granted, the passages 
of an opposite effect are so numerous and so explicit 
as to quite preclude the view that the Bible is an ab- 
staining book. Drunkenness indeed isoftencondemned, | 
but drinking never. 

To take first the Old Testament. The passages 
condemning drunkenness need not perhaps be adduced. 
They are familiar to all Bible students. The following 
are passages of a very different character and the 
significance of which hardly admits of mistake. “ Go 
thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart” (Eccles. ix. 7). ‘‘ Give strong 
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drink to him that is ready to perish, and wine unto the 
bitter in soul; let him drink and forget his poverty, 
and remember his misery no more”’ (Prov. xxxi. 6, 7). 
Both these passages encourage drinking. The latter 
encourages free drinking, might also be said to encourage 
drunkenness. Certainly it is of most insidious effect, 
for it encourages drinking in the case of those who need 
specially to be guarded against it. The “ bitter of 
soul,’’ the “‘ ready to perish,”’ the struggling and despair- 
ing, that is, are just those who should be shielded from 
the treacherous influence of intoxicants, which can 
only make their state more desperate, their condition 
more hopeless. Besides, they are quite ready enough 
usually to seek the oblivion of intoxication, to forget 
their poverty and misery in their cups. They need no 
outside inducement. Nor is this criticism of the passage 
invalidated by the circumstance that in the passage 
preceding, “ kings’’ and “ princes”’ are urged to keep 
clear of drink in order to the due discharge of their 
high duties, for surely those in lowliest circumstances 
and fulfilling humblest functions have just as much 
need to be warned against harmful courses as their 
social superiors ; and it is surely a somewhat cynical 
and partial spirit which distinguishes between the 
highly. placed few who must be carefully kept from 
what may prejudice their influence and happiness, 
and the obscure many who may be left wholly exposed 
to it. 

Here again are two other passages worthy of attention. 
“A feast is for laughter, and wine maketh glad the 
life’? (Eccles. x. 19), and ‘‘ And wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man”’ (Ps. civ. 15). In both these the 
stimulus and pleasure of drinking—that exhilaration 
which so easily passes into intoxication, which is indeed 
already a species of intoxication, the difference in the 
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two states being only one of degree and not of kind—is 
represented as an entirely innocent and unobjectionable 
form of enjoyment, one of the natural and quite legiti- 
mate delights of existence. Those who, like the present 
writer, have heard our slum dwellers roll out their 
chorus ‘‘ Glorious Beer” can perhaps best appreciate 
the equivocal effect of such views of the delights of the 
cup as are expressed in the above passages upon the 
minds of ignorant, unthinking people. There is always 
likely to be drinking and drunkenness in the world 
while men are influenced by such ideas. 

Here are some other Scriptural references. ‘‘ He will 
bless the fruit of thy body and the fruit of thy ground, 
thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil”’ (Deut. vii. 13). 
“ T will give the rain of your land in its season, the former 
rain and the latter rain, that thou mayest gather in thy 
corn, and thy wine, and thine oil” (Deut. xi. 14). “A 
land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a 
land of oil olive and of honey ” (2 Kings xviii. 32). “So 
shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy fats shall 
overflow with new wine’’ (Prov. ili. 10). ‘“‘ Corn shall 
make the young men flourish, and new wine the maids” 
(Zech. ix. 17). In all these passages drink is classed 
along with bread, and oil, and honey, as one of the 
blessings of life, one of the “‘ good creatures of God,” 
which may be enjoyed quite as innocently and quite 
as freely as they. 

And here, yet again, are other passages. ‘‘ The drink 
offering thereof shall be of wine’”’ (Lev. xxiii. 13). 
‘‘ Which did eat the fat of their sacrifices, and drink the 
wine of their drink offerings’’ (Deut. xxxii. 38). These 
passages—and they could easily be multiplied—are 
perhaps specially significant of the view of wine pre- 
vailing in the Old Testament, or at any rate in the 
earlier portions, They show that wine was offered in 
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sacrifice, and was believed to be highly acceptable to 
and actually drunk by deity. 

And now as to the New Testament. Like the Old 
it condemns drunkenness ; but it also nowhere condemns 
drinking. In one well-known passage, indeed, it ex- 
pressly advises the use of intoxicants. Paul’s counsel 
to Timothy, “Be no longer a drinker of water, but use 
a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often 
infirmities’’ (r Tim. v. 23), has always been the boast 
and joy of the Christian drinker, as it has equally been 
the difficulty and despair of the Christian abstainer. 
It is indeed safe to say that uncounted numbers of 
poor misguided men and women have, in the long 
course of the Christian ages, been involved in physical, 
moral, and social disaster as the result of acquiescing 
in this most equivocal advice. Invalids and conval- 
escents have usually not many or weighty scruples as tc 
the use of alleged alcoholic aids to health, neither have 
their friends and medical advisers, and when Scripture 
counsel can be put into the scale against such scruples 
their force is apt to appear very slight. And so the poor 
victims of usage and ignoranee go, in all too many 
cases, straight to their doom. 

There is indeed another and very different Apostolic 
utterance to be taken into account in this connection. 
The declaration “It is good not to eat flesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor to do anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth’”’ (Rom. xiv. 21) is a truly noble call to the 
self-sacrifice of love, and lays down a principle—the duty 
of constant reference to the bearing of our actions and 
example on others—which, if faithfully acted upon, 
would keep us clear of responsibility and blood-guilti- 
ness alike in this and in many other exigencies. And if 
all Paul’s utterances on the subject of the use of intoxi- 
cants had been keyed to the same high note, there could 
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have been no ground of criticism of the attitude of 
Christianity on the drink question so far at least as its 
chief apostle is concerned. But, alas, the influence of 
this utterance las always been countervailed by that of 
the one previously dealt with. Those Christians who, 
in their pity and solicitude for the poor enslaved 
drunkard, have felt impelled to abstain wholly from 
drink, have naturally ranged themselves under the 
standard of the latter: while those other Christians— 
always a much larger number—who have felt themselves 
at liberty to “take a little wine,” have equally naturally 
sought the shelter and support of the former. 
Unsatisfactory, however, as is the attitude of the 
chief apostle of Christianity towards the customal 
wrong of drinking, that of its Founder and Exemplar 
is still more so. All the evidence goes to show that 
Jesus was what is called a moderate drinker—gave the 
support and sanction of his practice and example, that 
is, to the custom of drinking intoxicants. As negative 
evidence there is the fact that he never said anything 
which can be construed into an injunction to total 
abstinence, or a declaration that he was himself an 
abstainer. Indeed, it is worth noting here that he never 
appears to have said anything at all about drinking 
and drunkenness, or about the attitude his disciples 
should assume towards the customary use of intoxicants. 
He does not appear to have thought it necessary to bring 
the subject within the scope of his teaching. Some 
would perhaps suggest that the omission may be ex- 
plained by the consideration that drunkenness was 
possibly much less rife in that day than in this, and so 
demanded less attention (though this is surely a species 
of admission that his teaching on this subject, however 
adequate to the needs of that day, is scarcely equal to 
the needs of this). But it is at any rate hardly conceiy- 
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able that one who was himself a total abstainer, and 
believed in the necessity and duty of abstinence, would 
have made no reference at all to the subject in his public 
teaching. 

But we are not left to negative evidence. The 
passage in Matt. xi. 18, 19, and which occurs also in 
Luke vii. 33, 34, makes it as clear as it can be, short of 
an express statement of fact, that Jesus was accustomed 
to drink intoxicants. Here is the passage: “‘ For 
John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, 
He hath a devil. The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking, and they say, Behold, a gluttonous man and a 
winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.’’ The 
gibe ‘‘a winebibber ’’ would have been wholly irrelevant, 
entirely without force, as applied to an abstainer. The 
accusation was doubtless false as suggesting that Jesus 
drank freely, but hardly as attributing to him a practice 
which did not at all characterise him. His adversaries 
were probably ready to make all sorts of charges against 
him; but they were hardly so blindly bigoted as to 
stultify themselves by accusing him of excess in an 
indulgence in which he never allowed himself at all. 
They were not stupid and blundering even in their 
malice. The very different character of the gibe 
levelled at the Baptist shows this. The Baptist was 
anabstainer. His abstinence was part of his asceticism. 
The shaft launched at him therefore was, ‘‘ He hath a 
devil.”’ “‘He is mad; has all sorts of scruples about 
eating and drinking ; refuses to enjoy the good things 
of life; contemns the ‘good creatures’ of God.” 
But against Jesus, who was not an ascetic, but ate 
and drank very much as those about him, their ill-will 
found its vent in an accusation of excess. The whole 
passage is explicable, even intelligible, only on the 
supposition that Jesus was accustomed to use wine, 
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and the words “came eating and drinking”’ seem to 
suggest that he drank it very much to the extent that the 
bulk of his fellows of that day drank it. 

Abstaining Christians will naturally not like to admit 
that their Great Exemplar was a moderate drinker. 
They like to believe that he was an abstainer. It is 
difficult, however, to see how they can explain the above 
passage in consonance with that view. Anyway, it 
would seem that moderate-drinking Christians are quite 
prepared to acquiesce and even find gratification in the 
idea that Jesus was not an abstainer from intoxicants- 
Some time ago a dignitary of our Anglican Establish- 
_ ment ranged himself on the side of the liquor traffic 
so far as to attend and speak at an important social 
function and gathering of the ‘‘ Trade.’’ One of the 
press organs of the Temperance party took him sharply 
to task for his action. But he refused to admit that he 
had done anything amiss. He stuck sturdily to his 
guns. He argued that as one who, in common with 
many other Christian people, was accustomed to use 
alcoholic beverages, it was quite consistent in him to 
fraternise with those who earned their living by manu- 
facturing and selling these beverages. And he justified 
his use of these things by affirming that the Christian’s 
Master used them also—in proof of which statement he 
called attention to the above passage, which he con- 
tended showed plainly that Jesus could by no means 
be claimed as an ally by those who in this day identify 
temperance with entire abstinence. 

But there are other passages which show quite as 
plainly that Jesus drank these beverages. In insti- 
tuting that memorial meal which has long been the most 
sacred and significant ceremonial of the Christian 
religion, he made it to consist in part of the drinking of 
wine; and in concluding the ceremony he used the 
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words, ‘‘ I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until I drink it new with you in my Father’s 
kingdom” (Matt. xxvi. 29), words which appear en- 
tirely to imply that he was accustomed usually to drink 
wine. Itis also recorded that at a wedding feast where 
he was one of the guests he miraculously provided wine 
in large quantities for the company, wine which was de- 
clared to be of the very best (most stimulating and 
exhilarating) quality (John ii. 1-11). And whether this 
story of the turning of water into wine is to be interpreted 
as an actual occurrence or as having a simply symbolic 
and spiritual significance does not matter from our 
present point of view. In either case the Founder and 
Exemplar of our accepted creed appears as giving his 
sanction and support to the custom of drinking, even 
free drinking. 

Surely it is plain that this great customal wrong, 
‘this deadly Upas Tree of our drinking habits, with its 
roots struck deep in usage and fed constantly by vast 
vested interests, and its foul fruits of misery, degrada- 
tion, and crime spreading on every hand, is not going 
to be overthrown by our present religion. Surely it is 
plain that the religion which is to accomplish this great 
task must adopt a very different attitude and teach a 
very different doctrine to those of Christianity. There 
must be no facing both ways, no encouragement alike 
to the drinker and the abstainer, no “ uncertain sound ”’ 
in the message. The religion which is to stop drinking 
must reject and repudiate the idea that drink is a good 
thing, must declare that it is essentially a harmful 
thing, harmful when used at all, and the more harmful 
the more used. It must declare that so far from drink 
being a “ good creature of God,” it is a harmful creation 
of man, the product of the perversion of God’s good 
gifts of grape and grain from their proper, natural, 
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and beneficent uses. It must tell men they have no 
right to injure and risk the ruin of their God-given lives 
by indulgence in these poisonous beverages. Especi- 
ally must it tell them they have no right to give the 
support of their practice to a custom which has always 
been a temptation and a snare to the weaker and more 
susceptible among us, has always bred misery and 
wrong in the world, is indeed at the present moment 
bringing forth its evil fruits before our very eyes, and 
is likely to continue to do so while ever the practice 
endures. The religion, in short, which is to stop drinking 
must expressly and absolutely prohibit it, must pledge 
its professors not to use intoxicants under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, either as beverages or as so-called 
medicines. It must be a new religion. 


CHAPTER XKXV 
CHRISTIANITY AND SEX SUBJECTION 


Now as to the customal wrong of sex subjection. The 
individual Christian is usually so far opposed to sex 
subjection as to be in general sympathy with the move- 
ment for what is known as the Enfranchisement of 
Woman, the movement which seeks to remove the 
restrictions which hitherto have limited the activities 
and functions of woman almost exclusively to those 
belonging to wifehood and motherhood, and to give 
her freer and fuller opportunities for the exercise and 
cultivation of all her various powers. Still, very few 
Christians have any true idea of sex equality. They 
do not recognise that woman is the natural equal of 
man, just as much a human being, that is, as he is a 
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human being, and just as fully endowed with all the 
privileges and prerogatives of a human being. They 
do not recognise that she is the true and perfect mate 
of man, his natural complement; just as necessary, 
that is, to the perfection and happiness of his nature 
and life as he is to the perfection and happiness of her 
nature and life, and just as deserving therefore of re- 
spect and honour as he is. Their failure to recognise 
these things is shown in many ways, and this notwith- 
standing their consideration for her physical frailty, 
and their admiration for her natural grace and delicacy. 
Some of them are even opposed to her exercising that 
simplest right of a civilised human being, the right to 
a share in deciding the laws and conditions to which 
she shall be socially subject. For a man to have to 
obey laws in the making of which he has no voice, and 
to be subject to social conditions which are imposed 
upon him by others, is considered derogatory in the 
extreme. Such a man is not regarded as a free man 
but a slave. And yet woman is kept in this condition 
and expected to be content with it, and this although 
it devolves upon her to train up the children of the 
community in respect for and obedience to all its laws. 
Nor is it only Christian men who have these imperfect 
ideas of sex equality. Christian women are almost 
equally influenced by them. The bulk of these latter 
are quite satisfied with their subject condition—some 
of them seem almost to glory in it. They have hardly 
any aspiration after equality, are even disposed to deride 
and censure those of their sex who openly and actively 
claim their rights, especially if they allow their enthusi- 
asm to carry them into dubious courses, and this notwith- 
standing their obvious devotion and disinterestedness. 
The same lack of true ideas of sex equality is shown 
in the treatment usually accorded to a man who has 
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done the greatest possible dishonour to a woman, has 
dishonoured her, that is, in respect of just those functions 
and relations which give her the strongest claim to 
consideration and respect—those functions and relations 
of child-bearing and motherhood in which the very 
stability of society and perpetuation of the species are 
involved. Such a man is treated as though he had 
committed a very venial and forgettable offence, 
although the woman, who is surely rather less than 
more to blame, is subjected to utmost obloquy and 
treated with sternest reprobation. The idea at the 
bottom of such a diverse attitude to the one and to the 
other seems to be that woman, so far from being 
the natural equal of man, is rather his natural slave, 
the destined minister to his most animal passions 
and propensities. 

Nor is the position of the Christian churches in 
relation to this matter any more satisfactory. The 
Christian churches do not teach the natural equality of 
the sexes. They do not declare that woman is just 
as much a human being, just as truly endowed with all 
the attributes and invested with all the prerogatives of 
humanity as man. They do not insist that woman’s 
distinctive nature, powers, and qualities are just as 
necessary to the existence, happiness, and perpetuity 
of the race as those of man, and that therefore she 
should receive the same respect and honour. They do 
not lay down the same law of sexual morality for both 
sexes, but acquiesce, tacitly at least, in the convention 
by which lapses are tolerated or passed lightly over ina 
man, which are severely punished in a woman. 

The Christian churches are all ready to welcome 
woman’s efforts and activities in the humbler and more 
secular forms of church work, but are only slightly 
responsive to any aspirations which she may cherish 
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after a share in the higher and more spiritual kinds of 
religious activity. If she longs for the opportunity to 
exercise the very highest function, the function of a 
spiritual teacher, her path is beset with almost in- 
surmountable difficulties, and this although she may 
possess all the appropriate gifts and graces. There 
are some few Christian bodies, indeed, where the pulpit 
is open to the woman who shows her fitness for a place 
therein ; but in most of them the door is so absolutely 
closed, alike in theory and in practice, to any but those 
of the male sex, that the female members never dream 
of entering it. And who shall say how much both 
religion and humanity lose in this way ? Who shall 
say how many gifted and gracious women are constrained 
thus into lifelong silence, whose message, could they 
deliver it, would bring utmost uplift and inspiration to 
their fellows ? Woman in the Christian church, indeed, 
is very much the humble auxiliary of man, a “ hewer of 
wood, and drawer of water.” 

And when we turn to the Christian authority, we 
cannot wonder at the attitude either of the Christian 
churches or their individual members. The Bible does 
not teach the natural equality of the sexes. Rather 
does it teach the natural superiority of man, the natural 
inferiority of woman. In the Old Testament, especially 
the earlier portion of it, the position of woman is always 
and expressly that of an inferior. The,first reference 
indeed to sex relationship—‘ Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, and shaJl cleave unto 
his wife : and they twain shall be one flesh ”’ (Gen. ii. 24) 
» —seems to strike the right note, and to suggest some- 
thing like true equality. But this view hardly ever 
recurs. The actual position of woman, as it is pre- 
sented in the earlier histories, is seldom that of a true 
wife—in the sense, that is, of being the sole mate of her 
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husband. It is usually the position of being one of two, 
three, or more wives. Not unfrequently she shares her 
husband’s affections and attentions not only with other 
wives, but with a number of concubines. The promi- 
nent characters—the worthies and saints, so to say— 
of the earlier Old Testament were mostly polygamists. 
Some of them kept quite large female establishments, 
a species of harem, in fact. Harlotry appears also as 
an entirely accepted institution. It is hardly matter 
of wonder that the female sex in our Christian com- 
munities should accept so unquestioningly their subject 
condition, seeing they have so long been familiar with 
such low ideals of woman’s place and prerogatives. 
It is hardly even matter of wonder that impurity and 
harlotry should so abound in these communities, seeing 
that the male sex have so long been accustomed to a 
religious literature in which woman so often appears 
as the mere creature of man, the mere minister to his 
appetites and passions. 

In the New Testament, indeed, woman appears in a 
worthier relation to man. The true monogamous ideal 
is exhibited and emphasised. Woman is the one wife, 
the sole mate of man. The Founder of Christianity 
endorsed the standard of Gen. ii. 24 (“‘ Therefore shall 
a man leave his father and mother,” etc.), and its 
chief apostle laid it down that a bishop should be the 
“husband of one wife”’ (1 Tim. iii. 2). Impurity and 
harlotry, as well as adultery, are repudiated and con- 
demned. Still there is no assertion of sex equality. 
Rather the opposite. Woman is still the subject and 
second of man. ‘‘ Wives, be in subjection to your own 
husbands, as unto the Lord. For the husband is the 
head of the wife, as Christ also is the head of the church ” 
(Eph. v. 22-23). ‘‘ Wives, be in subjection to your 
husbands, as is fitting in the Lord” (Col. iii. 18). ‘‘ In 
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like manner, ye wives, be in subjection to your own 
husbands . . . as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him 
Lord ” (x Pet. iii. 1-6). Paul indeed insists with almost 
oppressive iteration on the natural inferiority and entire 
subjection of woman. His estimate of her relative 
position, and his opinion of her nature and claims, are 
disparaging almost to the point of contemptuousness. 
““T would have you know that ... the head of the 
woman is the man. ... For a man... . is the image 
and glory of God: but the woman is the glory of the 
man. For the man is not of the woman; but the 
woman of the man; for neither was the man created for 
the woman ; but the woman for the man ”’ (1 Cor. xi. 3-9). 
He admits indeed, to do him justice, that “there can be 
nomale and female . . . in Christ Jesus” (Gal. iii. 28) ; 
and that “neither is the woman without the man, nor 
the man without the woman, in the Lord”? (z Cor. xi. 11). 
But this frank admission of the spiritual oneness of the 
sexes can hardly be considered as countervailing his oft- 
repeated and absolutely uncompromising assertion of 
their natural and essential inequality. 

The Founder of Christianity said very little on the sub- 
ject of sex relations. He certainly never taught the 
equality of the sexes. The omission is surely significant, 
for it is reasonable to suppose that had he believed in sex 
equality he would have taught it. In one important re- 
spect his teaching as to the relations of the sexes was 
seriously, even fundamentally defective. He permitted 
divorce. His standards and ideals on this subject were 
indeed far above those of his time. He repudiated the 
idea that a man was at liberty to put away his wife at 
his sole will and pleasure by simply giving her a 
writing of divorcement. He restricted the ground of 
divorce exclusively to conjugal infidelity. But he per- 
mitted divorce on this ground. And divorce is un- 
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justifiable on any grounds. Divorce is wholly, even 
outrageously immoral. 

Marriage is essentially indissoluble. It is indissoluble 
because it is the ground and source of parenthood. And 
parenthood is by its very nature indissoluble. Imper- 
fect human law has indeed the power to cancel the legal 
link between man and wife. But it cannot cancel their 
parenthood. Nothing whatever can destroy or even 
impair that mighty and mysterious human relationship. 
Oncea parent, always a parent. Oncea father, always a 
father. Once a mother, always a mother. The pro- 
nouncing by a divorce court judge of a decree nisi, ora 
decree absolute, does not make the children cease to be 
the offspring of their parents, nor the parents cease to be 
the father and mother of their children. ‘The relation- 
ship is indissoluble, indestructible. And parenthood is 
not only a relation between the parents and the children ; 
it is a relation between the parents themselves. They 
are the joint parents of their children, the joint authors 
by procreation of the existence of their offspring. And 
this relationship to each other is equally indissoluble 
with their relationship to their children. Anything 
which impairs, or attempts to impair, this relationship 
between the father and mother is an injury and a wrong 
to their children. A divorce court decree, putting apart 
man and wife, and separating one or both from the 
children, may obviate some of the difficulties arising 
from the fault of the husband or wife; but it creates 
other difficulties connected with the needs and claims of 
the children. For the children have need not only of 
the love and care of one parent but of both; yea, they 
have need of the joint love and care of the parents, the 
joint love and care which flow from the sense of mutual 
interest in and affection for their mutual offspring. 
Only as the children have this joint love and care of their 
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parents can they be guaranteed that happiness and 
abundance of life and being to which they are destined, 
and which the parents and the community alike should 
seek to secure for them. Divorce strikes at the very 
roots of family life and well-being, and in so doing 
strikes also at the very roots of the life and well-being of 
the community. 

Be it repeated. Divorce is wrong. Marriage is in- 
dissoluble. Men and women who have married for love, 
that love which is no mere romantic sentiment (though 

it by no means lacks the true romantic element), but is 
- deep based on mutual esteem and honour, and who to 
love have also added duty—the obligation of constant 
mutual consideration, forbearance, and adaptiveness in 
this most close and, in some respects, most exigeant of 
human relationships—such men and women never 
dream of divorce. Happy in their mutual affection, 
an affection which grows with the passage of the years, 
and this spite of their growing perception of each other’s 
finite frailties; happy too in their children, and the 
always enlarging interests and activities of domestic 
life, they never think of any end to their union but that 
which is involved in human mortality. And when at 
last death takes one away, the other clings steadfastly to 
the sweet thought that in some strange, beautiful, divine 
way the dear departed is still in spiritual union and 
relation with him or her. It is the men and women who 
have not married for love, or whose love is not based 
upon esteem and honour, or who have not frankly 
accepted the obligation of mutual forbearance, forgive- 
ness, and fidelity-—it is these who wish to terminate their 
union by divorce. 

It is no part of the business of religion to help such 
people out of their self-created difficulties by permitting 
and sanctioning divorce, It is part of the business of 
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religion, and a very prime part, to affirm and insist upon 
the sanctity and indissolubleness of the marriage relation- 
ship. Religion, if it stands for anything at all in human 
life and relationships, stands for the highest ideals of 
action and obligation. When it sanctions anything less 
it lapses from its true function. The highest, indeed the 
only ideal of marriage is an indissoluble relationship. 
Divorce is not an ideal at all, it is just a concession to 
human weakness and frailty, even a pandering to human 
passion and propension. Imperfect human law may 
deem it necessary or expedient to meet human weakness 
and passion half-way; but religion must never do this. 
If it does, its power and glory are forfeit. 

Religion, indeed, has other functions relative to mar- 
riage in addition to that of asserting and insisting upon 
its indissolubleness. One function is to educate men 
and women, and especially young men and women, in 
right ideas as to the spirit in which marriages are to be 
made. It has to tell them that marriages must be the 
result of true love, and that true love is based on re- 
spect. It has to tell the woman that she cannot love 
a man whom she does not even respect ; and that if she 
thinks she does love such a man, she is under a species of 
self-delusion. It has to tell her also that if she marries 
such a man she is unfaithful to herself and is inviting 
utmost unhappiness. It has to perform a similar duty 
to the man, though on this side of the bargain there is 
less need usually of warning and monition. Also it has 

“to warn men and women, specially women, against 
marrying from mere motives of worldliness, the long- 
ing for wealth, the ambition of social position, the 
desire for a life of pleasure and self-indulgence. Indeed, 
religion has not merely to warn people against such 
marriages ; it has to utterly condemn them as a viola- 
tion from the very first of the spirit and sanctity of the 
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marriage contract. Further, it has to warn men and 
women against marrying when there is a serious dis- 
parity of age between the two parties. It has to tell 
women that although they may respect men very much 
older than themselves they can hardly love them, and 
that after marriage they may find themselves strongly 
attracted to men of their own age and be tempted to 
forget their marriage vows. Especially must it tell men 
that they have no right to seek their wives among 
women separated by a whole generation from them- 
selves, and who naturally and properly wish to be 
united with men of theirown age. It must say plainly— 
what indeed is the simple truth—that it 1s unnatural 
for young women to marry old men, and because un- 
natural wrong. 

Another function has to do with those who, having 
entered into the marriage relation under the influence 
of unworthy or unsuitable aims and conditions, find 
themselves in difficulties afterwards, and are disposed 
to seek the legal cancelling of their contract. It has to 
tell them that in this world there is always the possi- 
bility of amendment and improvement, of repentance 
and reparation ; that the chief element in the marriage 
relation is the moral element; and that if they will 
earnestly and entirely accept the obligation of mutual 
love, forbearance, fidelity, and forgiveness, they may 
yet make their conjugal and family life a blessed one 
alike for themselves and their offspring. 

These, then, are the functions of religion in respect of 
the marriage and family bond. It has to teach men and 
women how to enter on the marriage state; it has to 
teach married people who are unhappy how they may 
escape their unhappiness ; but it has always and abso- 
lutely to insist upon the indissolubility of the marriage 
bond. 
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Divorce is rooted in the idea and convention of sex 
subjection. It began when man was rather master 
than husband, and woman rather slave than wife. It 
began when man had hardly any idea whatever of the 
duty of controlling his animal appetencies, and was 
accustomed to take a new wife or put away an old wife 
just as circumstance and opportunity offered. It is stil] 
the indication and evidence of man’s imperfect control 
of his animal appetencies, and of his inveterate idea 
that woman is his inferior, made entirely for his use and 
happiness, or at least much more made for him than he 
for her. Woman does not want divorce; it is man 
who wants divorce. Where women have the entire 
honour and affection of their husbands, and are happy 
wives and mothers, they do not dream of divorce. So 
far as their wishes are concerned, the divorce laws might 
be all swept away to-morrow. And although woman 
sometimes lapses into sexual] sin, she is seldom if ever 
chiefly to blame. Either her husband has not given 
her the perfect love and respect which is her due, and 
without which her marriage cannot satisfy her, or some 
other man, perhaps himself a married man, has treacher- 
ously debauched her. Divorce, be it repeated, is rooted 
in the convention of sex subjection ; and when woman’s 
perfect equality with man is recognised, the institution 
will cease to exist. 

It must, then, be considered as a serious and funda- 
mental defect in the teaching of the Founder of Christi- 
anity on the subject of the relations of the sexes that he 
permitted divorce. It seems to show that he did not 
recognise the true equality of the sexes, nor discern 
the true nature of the marriage relationship. 

It seems clear, moreover, that although he proclaimed 
ideals of marriage far higher than those then in vogue, 
yet, when his disciples urged the disadvantage of such 
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views, instead of insisting that considerations of ad- 
vantage or disadvantage make no difference in such 
matters, and that the true ideals of marriage must be 
upheld in any and every case, he yielded to their 
pressure so far as to admit that such views of marriage 
were rather to be regarded as the ardent aspiration 
of the select few than the essential obligation of all 
men alike. ‘‘The disciples say unto him, If the 
case of a man be so with his wife (if a man has not 
the power and the right to divorce his wife when and 
as he wills), it is not expedient to marry. But he said 
unto them, All men cannot receive this saying, but they 
to whom it is given. For there are eunuchs, which 
were so born from their mother’s womb; and there 
are eunuchs, which were made eunuchs by men; and 
there are eunuchs, which made themselves eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is able to 
receive it, let him receive it’ (Matt. xix. 10-12). 

It is plain, then, that our accepted religion is not likely 
to free us from the customal wrong of sex subjection 
with all its unhappy and degrading consequences. The 
religion which is to do that must proclaim plainly the 
essential and natural equality of the sexes; must 
insist that woman is just as much a human being as 
man; her nature and powers just as necessary to the 
well-being of the race as the nature and powers of/man. 
It must claim for her the same human privileges and 
prerogatives as for man; also the same social and 
political rights and powers as a member of civilised 
society. It must lay down the same laws of sexual 
morality for man as for woman ; requiring that the one 
sex shall be just as chaste and continent as the other is 
expected to be. Especially must it affirm the absolute 
indissolubility of the marriage relationship, and utterly 
prohibit divorce. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
CHRISTIANITY AND WAR—THE WRONG OF WAR 


But now as to the customal wrong of militarism. Of 
all the giant ills which confront us to-day this is perhaps 
the mightiest and most menacing. It is rooted in 
immemorial usage; it is entrenched in vast vested 
interests; it is intimately involved with our whole 
imperfect and unequal economic and social system ; 
and, last but not least, it is sanctioned by specious 
ideals of patriotism and empire which throw upon it 
an illusive glamour, and make it appear wholly other 
than the ugly, abhorrent thing it essentially is. Has 
then our traditional faith any effective help to offer 
us in combating it? Let us carefully consider the 
matter. 

And first let us again ask as to the attitude of the 
individual Christian. And let us be clear at the outset 
as to what the question precisely is. The question is 
not whether the Christian is a barbarous, bloodthirsty 
man who delights in all the cruelty and savagery of 
war. The Christian is not anything of the sort. He 
is usually indeed a very humane-minded, peaceable 
person. The question is whether his sentiments and 
beliefs about war are such as to speedily or even eventu- 
ally bring war and the war system to an end. 

The average Christian has a strong feeling that war 
is a very dreadful and distressing thing, a thing to be 
avoided if at all possible, a thing to avoid which indeed 
a very great deal of trouble and care should be taken. 
But he does not think war is wrong. On the contrary 
he thinks it is right—when, that is, there are what he 
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considers good reasons for it. He does not indeed 
usually ask whether war is wrong, but only whether 
there are sufficient reasons for it, whether, that is, the 
interest, advancement, or honour of his country demand 
it. To the average individual Christian the question 
whether there shall or shall not be war is not a question 
of morality but of necessity; not of right but of ex- 
pediency ; not of principle but of policy. He does not 
ask whether peace is an obligation, but whether the 
maintenance of peace is practicable. If, in his view, 
circumstances render war unavoidable, then war is 
right, even meritorious. 

But surely war is not right. Surely war is wrong, 
wrong entirely apart from any question of circum- 
stances ; wrong, that is, by its very nature and effects ; 
and as this point is important, it will be well perhaps 
to pause awhile upon it. 

War, then, is wrong. War is wrong as cannibalism, 
infanticide, and slavery are wrong. Like all these, it 
had its origin in the ignorance and unreason, the brutish- 
ness and barbarity of the savage state; the only differ- 
ence being that whereas we have long ago repudiated 
cannibalism and infanticide, and more recently slavery, 
we still tolerate war, and even allow it to grow worse 
and worse amongst us. But it is of essentially the same 
nature ; and when eventually we put it also away, it 
will not be because it has then suddenly become a bar- 
barous practice—it always was that, is that now—but 
only because we have at last realised its true character 
sufficiently clearly and strongly to be done with it. 
But further, war is wrong as lying, stealing, and murder 
are wrong ; wrong, that is, in the sense which makes all 
questions about its necessity or expediency as irrele- 
vant as such considerations would be in relation to 
theft, fraud, or bloodshed. We never ask whether 
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it is necessary or justifiable to tell a lie, or steal our 
neighbour’s goods, or do violence to his person. We 
say these things are wrong, wrong in their very nature, 
essentially immoral, and we realise that this con- 
sideration is final and absolute, precluding all other 
questions whatsoever. 

And war, be it repeated, is wrong in just this same 
sense. Our imperfect human ethics does not indeed 
yet recognise this; does not yet class war along with 
lying, stealing, violence, and murder as an absolutely 
immoral thing; but when eventually it does this, it 
will not be because war has then suddenly become wrong, 
but only because we have at last recognised its true 
character. 

War is wrong, wrong as murder is wrong. Murder 
is wrong, as falsehood, theft, and violence are wrong, 
but more so. Murder is the supreme wrong. Other 
wrongs are against person, or property, or character, 
or domestic happiness, but murder is against life. 
It is the destruction of God’s most precious gift, the 
gift which transcends because it includes all other gifts. 
It robs a man of his most priceless possession, violates 
his most sacred right—the possession and right of life. 
And war is wrong, as murder is wrong, because war is 
murder, only more so. What we call murder is one 
man destroying the life of another man. What we call 
war is immense hosts of men slaughtering one another. 

Let the plain truth be told. War is wholesale human 
slaughter. We are accustomed to speak of war as 
‘serving one’s country,” “maintaining the empire,” 
‘upholding the flag.”’ But these are all ideal descrip- 
tions of war. They have reference to the ends which 
we flatter ourselves we may attain by means of war. 
They are ways by which we more or less unconsciously, 
more or less consciously, hide from ourselves the true 
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character of war. They are not in any sense or degree 
actual descriptions of the processes of war, of the doings 
on the battlefield. Actually described, war is blood- 
shed—bloodshed of the most determined and deliberate 
kind, and on the most stupendous scale. Yes, let the 
facts be frankly faced. Let all disguises be for once 
stripped off, and the stark naked truth be seen. War is 
wholesale human slaughter. The multitudes of human 
beings who fall on the bloody field—not to mention the 
hosts of poor dumb creatures who are also victims of 
our fighting customs—are as actually and intentionally 
killed as if, instead of being sent away to their fate, 
they were turned into some vast abattoir at home and 
slaughtered in the same way as sheep and cattle. 

And if what we call murder is wrong, wrong because 
of what it is—the destruction of life—surely what we 
call war must also be wrong, since it also is the destruc- 
tion of life, only more so. And if we refuse to admit 
any plea of necessity or expediency in the one case, 
how can we consistently admit such pleas in the other 
and unspeakably worse case? If we say that nothing 
justifies the bloodshed of murder, how can we hold that 
anything justifies the bloodshed of war? Either both 
alike are wrong, or both alike are right. Either war— 
the destruction of multitudes of lives—is as wrong as 
murder—the destruction of one life—or the latter is 
as justifiable as the former. Both kinds of action are 
the same in their nature and effects; both are killing, 
both are bloodshed; both alike then are wrong, or 
both alike are right. 

But it may be claimed that although they are alike 
in their nature they are unlike in their motive, and that 
so high a motive as the interest, advancement, honour of 
one’s country makes actions right which otherwise would 
be wrong. Well, let us consider this plea of motive. 
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An action is right or wrong, good or bad, by reason of 
its nature and effects. An action which confers benefit 
on others is a good action, an action which inflicts 
injury on others is a bad action. The motive of an 
action affects the degree of merit or guilt respectively 
of the doer of the action, but it does not affect the 
nature and effect of the action. These remain the same 
whatever the character of the motive. If a good 
action—the relief of suffering, say—is done from a dis- 
interested motive—the sentiment of true compassion— 
the doer is more to be praised than he who performs 
such an action from an interested motive—the desire 
to win the praise of others, say. But the nature and 
effect of the action are the same in either case. Suffer- 
ing is equally relieved, good is equally done, by both 
agents. So, on the other hand, if a bad action—a 
violent assault, say—is perpetrated of cruel and deliber- 
ate intention, the agent is much more blameworthy than 
is he who commits such a deed in a gust of sudden, un- 
calculating passion. But the victim is as much injured 
and wronged in the latter as in the former event. The 
essential nature and effect of the action are alike in each 
instance. So, if a man commits the crime of murder 
and robbery from motives of hatred and greed, we hold 
him more guilty than the man who is impelled to such 
a deed by circumstances of extremest hardship and 
privation, or for the purpose of providing for his starving 
children. But the victim suffers loss of life equally 
at the hands of the one man asthe other. The relative 
guilt of the criminals may differ, but the essential evil 
and injury of the action are the same in both instances. 
We may feel justified in awarding less punishment in 
the one case than in the other, but we recognise that 
in both alike the sanctity of life has been violated ; the 
sin, the supreme sin, of bloodshed has been committed. 
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And surely if the motive does not alter the essential 
evil of the action in what we call murder, neither does 
it in what we call war. The men who, under the im- 
pression that they are serving their country, slay their 
fellows on the field of battle are certainly not to be judged 
as though they had perpetrated such bloody deeds at 
the instance of personal ill-will and vindictiveness ; 
but the effect of their action is just the same. Their 
victims suffer just the same loss, are just as much 
deprived of the priceless possession of life as if they were 
done to death with the most malignant and murderous 
intent. And their wives and families suffer just the 
same heartbreaking anguish, feel just the same poignant 
pangs of bereavement. Nor can we imagine that it 
would at all assuage the sufferings of these latter to 
be told that those who killed their loved ones did it 
not from personal ill-feeling but with the motive of 
serving their country. The supreme, all-significant, 
overwhelming fact confronting them is that the husband, 
father, son, brother, lover, has been done to death. 

No, this plea of motive cannot be admitted. We 
reject it in the case of murder, where only one man’s 
blood is shed ; and we must equally, yea, much more 
strongly, repudiate it in the case of war when untold 
numbers are deprived of their existence. 

Individuals and peoples alike have the right of seeking 
their own interests—their own “ rights ” as it is usually 
expressed, though often it is much more interest than 
right—but only by right means, never by wrong means. 
An individual is free to seek his own interest and happi- 
ness in all ways and by all means which consist with the 
interest and happiness of his fellows. But if he cannot 
secure his own interest and happiness without prejudicing 
the interest and happiness of those about him, he must 
be content without these things, or must reduce his 
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estimate of his own interest and happiness. He has no 
right to seek these things by wrong-doing; especially 
has he no right to seek them by violence and bloodshed, 
And the same moral considerations apply in the case 
of peoples as in that of individuals, for men do not cease 
to be subject to moral responsibility when they are 
acting together anid not singly, although they often 
seem to think this is the case. A nation has a right to 
seek its own interest, advancement, honour, but only 
by means which consist with the interest, advancement, 
honour of other nations. It has not a right to seek 
these things by wrong means; especially has it not the 
right to seek them by means of battle and bloodshed, 
Nations have no more right to commit the crime of 
collective murder than particular persons have the 
right to commit the crime of individual murder. 

That the desire to serve one’s country does not 
justify murder is recognised even by the advocates 
of war in cases where custom does not so completely 
confuse our conceptions of the character of actions 
as it does in the case of our fighting practices, in cases, 
that is, where the plea is put forward to sanction 
individual murder. The political assassin—the bomb 
thrower, the dynamitard, the man who discharges 
his deadly revolver into the body of some powerful 
potentate or high-placed official—is treated as a 
common criminal and dealt with in the most severe 
and summary fashion—punished, in fact, as a capital 
offender by the very Governments which pit their 
fighting forces against one another in slaughterous 
strife on the selfsame plea of patriotism which the 
political assassin alleges as the excuse of his actions. 
His object, he declares, is to serve his country, to free 
it from oppression, to rid it of the intolerable burdens 
imposed on it by some powerful and unscrupulous 
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despot. His object, that is, is just the same as that 
which is usually accepted as entirely justifying the 
battle and bloodshed of war. Nor can he fairly be 
charged with insincerity. At least he gives just the 
same proof of disinterestedness which is considered 
so conclusive in the case of the soldier; he risks his 
life, that is, in trying to gain his object; sometimes 
destroys himself indeed in the very act which destroys 
his victim. No right-minded person, indeed, would 
admit his plea, however convinced of its sincerity, 
or condone his crime on account of the ends he has 
in view. But surely if these ends do not justify the 
individual bloodshed of political assassination neither 
do they sanction the collective bloodshed of war. 
Surely if it is wrong for individuals to shed their fellows’ 
blood in the name of patriotism, it is equally wrong 
for nations to wage war on one another in that name. 
Surely at bottom both the crime of political assassina- 
tion and our abhorrent fighting customs rest upon 
the same utterly erroneous assumption—that it is 
right to seek worthy ends by wrong means, even the 
most wrong of all means—the violation of the sanctity 
of life. If there is a difference between the two it 
is that the political assassin can plead that he is only 
following the evil example which Governments con- 
tinually set, only committing on a small scale the 
crime which they do not scruple to commit on the 
vastest scale. One might indeed venture to prophesy 
that so long as nations inflict on one another all the 
horrors and iniquities of war in the sacred names of 
liberty and justice, individuals will continue to commit 
the crime of political assassination, and to claim for 
their dread deeds the same august sanctions. 

There is, however, one plea for war on which the 
advocates of our fighting customs lay special stress, 
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and which they appear to regard as wholly unanswerable. 
It is the plea of self-defence. A country has a right, 
it is argued, to wage war in self-defence, when attacked, 
that is, by another country. 

Let us consider this claim. There is undoubtedly 
a right of self-defence, properly understood. In- 
dividuals and nations alike have that right. If 
individuals are attacked they have a right to evade, 
ward off, and shield themselves from the threatened 
injury in every way and by every means open to them. 
To do this is a natural instinct just as much as it is 
to avoid, or protect oneself from, any outbreak of natural 
forces, any threatening of flood or flame. [If individuals 
were much exposed to attack, they would have the 
right of practising and perfecting themselves in every 
art, every means and method by which they could 
guard themselves from injury, even in means and 
methods of forcibly restraining the would-be injurer. 
As a matter of fact, however, individual relations in 
civilised countries have attained that stage in which 
there is no necessity for such things. A peaceably 
disposed man finds other men equally peaceably dis- 
posed, and does not need to prepare himself for what 
1s wholly unlikely to happen. So too nations have 
the right to protect themselves in every possible way 
from attack. They have also the right to prepare 
to protect themselves against threatened or probable 
attack. And it is fairly safe to say that if all the 
intelligence and ingenuity, all the effort and energy 
which are now devoted to offensive activities, to the 
deliberate destruction of life, were devoted to really 
defensive activities, means and methods of protecting 
life, countries and their inhabitants could be adequately 
guarded from attack and injury. But here again there 
is actually no necessity for such things. In the inter- 
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national as well as.in the inter-individual sphere civilisa- 
tion has attained the stage at which, if all that the 
nations were contemplating was simple defence, the 
protection, that is, of their lands and inhabitants from 
attack and injury, the matter could easily be arranged 
by common consent and intelligent agreement. But 
that is not the case. What nations are thinking of, 
in what is called self-defence, is something very much 
more and very much worse than that. It is war. 
It is fighting. It is meeting attack with attack, 
violence with violence, bloodshed with bloodshed. 

Yes, let there be no mistake. What is really meant 
by this claim of the right of self-defence on the part 
alike of individuals and nations is the right to fight, 
to meet blow with blow, assault with assault, injury 
with injury. It would hardly be an exaggeration to 
affirm that the claim means more even than this—means, 
that is, the right, in the case even of the threatening 
of attack, to be beforehand with the enemy, to strike 
the first blow, yea, to make that first blow so over- 
whelming—a sort of ‘“‘ knock out” blow in fact—as to 
end the dispute. But there is no need to overstate the 
case, so that aspect of the question may be left alone. 

Be it then repeated. What is meant by the claim of 
the right of self-defence is the right of fighting. Itis an 
attempt to give to fighting and bloodshed the sanction 
of morality. It means that an individual, if attacked, ~ 
has the right not only of evading, parrying, or shielding 
himself from the blows, but of himself attacking and 
injuring his assailant. It means that a nation, menaced 
by battle and bloodshed, has the right not only of pro- 
tecting its land and people, but of itself waging war and 
shedding blood. 

That what is called defence really means offence is 
shown by the kind of efforts put forth and apparatus em- 
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ployed. These are all entirely and essentially offensive 
in their nature and effects. They are designed not for 
the prevention of injury, but for the infliction of injury, 
even utmost injury ; not for protecting and preserving 
life, but for the destruction of life, and that on the most 
stupendous scale. Artillery discharges, rifle volleys, 
cavalry attacks, bayonet charges, bomb dropping, are 
all offensive, not defensive operations. Dreadnoughts, 
monster cannon, torpedoes, submarines, floating ex- 
plosive mines, are not apparatus for protecting life, they 
are apparatus for destroying life; and the same, of 
course, is true of sabres, lances, bayonets, breech-loading 
rifles, and machine-guns. Even those kinds of fighting 
apparatus which are usually classed as defensive—forts, 
trenches, armour plates, etc.—are only nominally so ; 
their actual object is to ensure that the killing pro- 
cess goes on as safely and therefore as effectively as 
possible. This claim of self-defence would in truth be 
utterly farcical if the whole business to which it relates 
were not so awfully and absolutely tragical. Think of 
it! Huge hosts of fighting men, representing different 
countries, are set to slaughter one another in the most 
deliberate and determined way, and by means of the 
most mighty and murderous instruments and engines of 
destruction, and then they are said to be ‘‘ serving” 
their countries, ‘‘ defending their hearths and homes,” 
and the incredible claim is preferred that nations have 
an indisputable and even sacred right to perpetrate this 
sort of “self-defence.” 

The claim really amounts to an assertion that wrong 
justifies wrong, that violence warrants violence, that 
bloodshed sanctions bloodshed. It is a claim the base- 
lessness of which appears immediately its character 
is stated in clear and comprehensive terms. It has no 
foundation at all in any true morality. Wrong does 
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not justify wrong. At least let those who say it does 
realise the full significance of the assertion, understand 
all that is involved in it. If, wrong justifies wrong, 
then there is absolutely no hope of wrong ever coming 
to an end in this world. If violence and bloodshed 
sanction violence and bloodshed, then these things will 
go on for ever. They will only cease when we say they 
are wrong, wrong in the sense of being absolutely 
without warrant. The kingdom of righteousness will 
only come amongst us, and be established on safe and 
sure foundations, when we say it is only right to do 
right, never right to do wrong; and when we act up 
to our creed. 

~ “But surely,” it will be urged, “it is right to fight 
for a ‘principle,’ some consideration of honour or 
equity—the independence of small states, the liberty 
and safety of weak and defenceless peoples, or other 
such objects.’”” And of course the plea sounds very 
plausible. But it is really a plea that it is right to do 
wrong, that the end justifies the means. It is a plea 
which entirely overlooks the nature of the means 
proposed to be employed in the attainment of these 
admittedly good ends. Political freedom and inde- 
pendence are perfectly proper objects of effort and 
aspiration. But they must not be sought by wrong 
means; especially must they not be sought by blood- 
shed. We all value our civil and religious liberty— 
though few of us have just the amount of it which we 
think we ought to have, or might have—but we should 
prize our moral innocence even more than our political 
liberty. ’Twere surely better to suffer some limitation 
in this respect than to incur the guilt of bloodshed. 
Better always to suffer wrong than to do wrong. A 
man’s most precious possession is his consciousness of 
innocence. To keep this he may well be willing to part 
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even with some measure of his civil prerogatives. The 
truest freedom is not that which is outward, immunity 
from restraints imposed by others; but that which is 
inward, the power of governing our own fiercest impulses. 
To have our hands shackled by the bonds of a foreign 
despotism, and our hearts chafing with the sense of 
alien injustice, is bad; but that our hands should be 
imbrued in the blood of our fellows, and our hearts should 
be stained with the guilt of the most heinous of sins, 
would surely be far worse. For the man who would 
keep a “‘conscience void of offence toward God and 
man’ there is only one simple and safe rule—It is 
never right to do wrong. And what we feel we must 
not do on our own behalf, we are surely not bound to 
do on behalf of others. If we ourselves feel that we 
must rather bear the wrong of political injustice and 
oppression than commit the wrong of bloodshed, we 
may surely excuse ourselves from the responsibility of 
letting loose the forces of deadly strife for the sake of 
some perhaps dubious political good intended for others. 

One sometimes hears it argued that there are some 
things which are more precious even than life, and 
which we should be careful to retain even though death 
itself be the penalty of our tenacity and fidelity. And 
the soldier is applauded as one who, in this way, is 
willing rather to surrender his existence than to give 
up these other much more precious things. But it is 
surely proper to point out that there is a complete 
difference between surrendering one’s own life for the 
sake of high and august considerations, and destroying 
the life of our fellows even on the same alleged grounds. 
No one, indeed, should hesitate to give his due meed of 
praise to the soldier. Not the most determined op- 
ponent of the war system need be backward in rendering 
all honour and admiration to those who at the call of 
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what they believe to be the cause of their country 
freely risk and often relinquish their own lives. Pacifists 
should rather pray that if the time ever comes when 
they are called upon to take a similar risk or make a 
similar sacrifice, as the penalty of their principles, they 
may be as ready to respond to the great demand as are 
our brave soldiers and sailors. Nevertheless, let the 
strict truth be told. The soldier is not a martyr. A 
martyr is one who, rather than forswear some deep and 
sacred conviction, submits to be put to death. A 
soldier is one who, in the prosecution of what he con- 
siders his duty, tries to put others to death, often does 
actually slaughter them. He risks his own life, often 
loses it indeed, in his work. But that is not his object ; 
his object is to destroy the lives of others. And he 
takes as little risk as possible, is trained to do this, in 
order that he may the more effectually carry through 
his work. of destruction. Now a man has surely a 
right to lay down his own life in the name of a principle, 
but has he a right to take the lives of others in the 
name of a principle ? A man, indeed, may feel it his 
bounden duty to suffer the spilling of his own blood 
rather than be unfaithful to his principles; but can 
any man claim that it is his bounden duty to shed the 
blood of others in pursuance of his own particular 
beliefs and sentiments ? If the question had reference 
to any other matter than war, none of us would hesitate 
a moment about the answer. We should in the most 
positive terms declare that the man who could consider 
it his duty to shed the blood of his fellows in the name 
of his own principles was the victim of the most utter 
and unreasoning fanaticism, of the most revolting and 
cruel superstition. Is it anything more than mere 
custom and usage which makes us give any other 

judgment in the case of war ? | 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
CHRISTIANITY NOT OPPOSED TO WAR 


But, returning now to the direct line of discussion, the 
ordinary individual Christian sees none of these things. 
He does not see that war is wrong, wrong by its very 
nature. He does not see that the claim of a right of 
self-defence is a claim of a right to perpetrate wholesale 
bloodshed. He does not see that wrong never justifies 
wrong. Heisunder the influence of the most traditional 
ideas as to our fighting customs, ideas which date back 
to quite savage times. The savage thought himself 
justified in seeking his “‘ rights”’ by force, by battle 
and bloodshed. He actually and constantly sought 
to gain his ‘‘rights”’ in that way. And the average 
Christian of the present day holds very much the same 
views. He holds that, in international relations at 
any rate, coercion, coercion by the sanguinary methods 
of militarism, is quite justifiable. 

As has been said already, the average Christian does 
not think war wrong; he thinks war right, when, that 
is, right reasons can be alleged for it, which usually 
means when the government of his country consider 
they have right reasons for it. He requires indeed 
that the government shall be very careful as to their 
reasons; and, on occasion, he even differs from and 
opposes theiraction. Ordinarily, however, he acquiesces 
in their views, considers it “‘ patriotic,’ in fact, to do so. 
Especially is he disposed to take this latter course when 
war has- begun, when the work of slaughter is actually 
proceeding. Under such circumstances he almost 
invariably holds himself under obligation to ‘ support 
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his country.”” He appears to reason as though the 
actual commencement of wrong-doing somehow made 
wrong-doing right. 

In time of peace he exerts himself in various ways 
to prevent war. He associates himself with all efforts 
to foster friendly relations between peoples and draw 
them together in the bonds of common interests. He 
favours international peace congresses, and other 
undertakings having identical ends. But since he 
also, and at the same time, acquiesces in the war system, 
the system by which huge and ever-increasing hosts 
of men are systematically trained and taught with a 
view to fighting, he may be said to build up with 
the one hand what he seeks to pull down with the 
other. 

And his support of the war system is not of a merely 
general and passive character. It is personal and 
active. He sometimes puts his own son into the pro- 
fession of arms—to be trained, that is, for the precise 
business of fighting ; and does this with no more scruple 
than he would experience in putting him to the pro- 
fession of the law, medicine, or the church. He is, 
indeed, so wholly oblivious of the actual character of 
war, so entirely absorbed by the ideal and illusive 
impression of it conveyed in the phrase “‘ serving one’s 
country,” that he apprentices his offspring to be trained 
in the art of systematic and scientific slaughter with 
no more qualms than he would feel in apprenticing him 
to any other, even the most peaceful kind of business. 
More, he not infrequently himself enters the fighting 
forces, either ‘‘ regular’? or “ voluntary,” and makes 
himself proficient in the use of the deadly, murderous 
weapons of modern militarism, pledging himself, more- 
over, in the most binding and solemn manner, to use 
these weapons against his fellow-men of other countries 
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whenever he is ordered to do so by the Government of 
his own country. 

It ought to be mentioned, indeed, that the Christian 
gives his support to his government in any endeavours 
to secure treatises of arbitration with other countries, 
and to arrange agreements for the mutual limitation 
or reduction of armaments. But since even this latter 
only implies a willingness to stop wrong-doing when and 

.in such measure as others are willing to stop wrong- 
doing, it does not amount to a very great deal. Tia 
man wants to stop a particular form of wrong-doing 
he must himself immediately and absolutely cease from 
it. He may then hope that others will, sooner or later, 
follow his example. But if he waits till others cease 
from it, he may have to wait for ever. Especially 
if a man wants to put an end to the bloodshed of our 
fighting customs, he must himself steadfastly refuse to 
fight. If he waits until others refuse to fight, he may 
be sure that bloodshed will not cease quickly, if ever. 
To the objection that in time of actual war such a course 
would involve great risk to himself, there is a good 
answer. It is,in the first place, that the man who wants 
to stop wrong-doing must be prepared for risks, for 
utmost risks. The wrongs of the past were only ter- 
minated because men were willing to take risks ; and 
we of the present must be equally intrepid in face of the 
exigencies which face us. And, in the second place, 
the man who refuses to fight does not take greater risks 
than the man who fights. Indeed, the greater risks 
are most probably with the latter. For although men 
have no scruples in killing their fellows in what is called 
“fair fight,” they have some scruples about killing 
unarmed people. Even amid the fiercest fighting, 
strict non-combatants are usually left unmolested. 
‘They that take the sword, shall perish by the sword,” 
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said the Christian’ Exemplar, and the words exhibit a 
true discernment of the relation of cause and consequence 
in these matters of battleand bloodshed. Itis those who 
are determined to use the sword who bring about blood- 
shed. The influence of those who refuse to fight makes 
for the cessation of bloodshed. 

The typical Christian of these days is, in truth, the 
most powerful ally of the war party. He is this because 
he gives to the war party the most powerful kind of - 
support, the support of religion. Religion is the most 
powerful of allsentiments. No party or cause can stand 
very long which has the religious sentiment of the 
community against it. Every such party or cause is 
doomed to fall sooner or later, and sooner rather than 
later. On the other hand the party or cause which can 
command the sanction of religion is in a position to snap 
its fingers at any other opposing influence. This is why 
the war party have so much to hope for from Christian 
support. 

In speaking of a “‘war party”’ it is not meant to say 
or suggest that those who constitute it are barbarous, 
bloodthirsty people, delighting in all the dread doings 
of the battlefield ; they are usually quite as humane and 
kindly disposed as the bulk of the people. But it is 
meant to say that they are people who believe in war 
and the war system. They hold that these things are 
among the necessary factors of the world’s existence and 
advancement, that international and inter-race relations 
are decided and governed, in part at least, by force and 
compulsion, and that large armies and fleets are part of 
the indispensable equipment of all nations who do not 
want to lag behind their fellows. They consider that 
the idea of carrying on the vast business of the world 
without coercion and compulsion, of adjusting and 
harmonising the opposing interests and ambitions of all 
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the peoples and nations of the great globe by perfectly 
peaceful means, is the merest of dreams, however 
admirable and attractive it may be from the standpoint 
of sentiment. Or if they do admit the possibility of the 
ultimate abrogation of the war system and inauguration 
of an era of universal peace and fraternity, they regard 
it as so completely remote that it need not be taken into 
account by practical men dealing with practical affairs. 
They think, as the more ignorant among them are rather 
given to saying, that “‘ there always has been war, and 
there always will be war.” 

And the war party have some very powerful allies. 
Some of these have been instanced and exhibited in an 
earlier portion of this book. The most powerful allies 
of all, however, are the Christians, both because, as has 
been indicated, they represent and embody the most 
powerful of all sentiments, and also because they are 
the most numerous section of society. The Christians 
could, in fact, quickly put an end to war and the war 
system if they chose. And, since they do not choose, 
they constitute its most powerful allies. 

And what is true of the individual Christian is true 
also very much of the Christian churches. None of the 
Christian churches teaches that war is wrong. Or, if 
it be claimed that there is one which declares that “all 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christ,” the claim must 
indeed be allowed ; but it must at the same time be 
pointed out that this Christian body is so small, and 
its testimony so feeble, that its influence is as nought in 
comparison with the influence of the mass of Christian 
churches. The Christian churches do a great deal in 
time of peace to prevent war ; but in time of war their 
united influence, or practically so, is thrown on the side 
of war. And even in time of peace, while working with 
one hand for peace, they are, as has been above indi- 
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cated, working with the other for war by their entire 
acquiescence in the war system. Holding that war is 
right in given circumstances, they naturally and con- 
sistently support the secular power in the preparations 
in which it is continually engaged with a view to such 
circumstances arising. And it is to be noted that the 
Christian churches never attempt to decide whether 
the given circumstances in a particular case do rightly 
and really justify war. They usually leave the decision 
entirely to the politicians and to the press. When these 
latter have decided that there shall be war, the churches 
follow their lead and give their entire support to the 
policy of bloodshed. Sometimes, indeed, when the 
question whether there shall be war is being discussed, 
some voices are heard from among the churches, urging 
peace counsels, and protesting that the alleged circum- 
stances do not demand recourse to the arbitrament of 
battle. But there is never any solid and wholly united _ 
action. Indeed, nothing could more clearly demonstrate 
the truth of the statement, made some pages back, 
that, in the view of the vast bulk of Christians, the 
question of the warrants of war is almost entirely one of 
circumstances and expediency and hardly at all one of 
morality and principle, than the fact that the Christian 
churches—the recognised organs of morality and re- 
ligion in our midst—leave the decision of questions of 
war and peace almost entirely to the secular forces 
and factors in the community. The Christian churches 
of this or any other Christian country could prevent the 
country engaging in any war if they were earnestly and 
wholly agreed upon the matter. The Christian churches 
throughout Christendom could put an end to the war 
system in Christendom if they were earnestly and wholly 
agreed in that grand undertaking. That they do not 
accomplish either the one or the other great object 
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is surely significant of their beliefs, or lack of beliefs, 
on the subject. 

Nor is the acquiescence of the Christian churches in 
the war system a merely passive and reluctant one. 
It is active, even enthusiastic. They have their 
“church parades” of the fighting forces, when these 
latter are present in full force, and also in full show of 
uniform. On these occasions much is said about the 
duty and glory of “serving ’’ one’s king and country, 
and the courage and devotion of the soldier are exhibited 
as virtues of the highest and noblest description. They 
send their chaplains too into all the divisions of the army 
and navy, so that the soldiers and sailors may have every 
religious privilege fully and freely afforded them, and be 
enabled to feel that the work they are doing is an 
entirely worthy and truly religious work. They also 
take under their wing all those organisations which give 
a sort of semi-military training to the growing youth 
of the country and cause them thus early to look upon 
the fighting system as an accepted and established, 
yea, even proud and splendid part of the institution 
of civilised life. It is in war time, however, that their 
support of the war system becomes most ardent and 
unequivocal. They do their utmost to incite and 
stimulate the fighting men. They praise their prowess, 
laud their courage, magnify their achievements. More, 
they make themselves responsible for the righteousness 
of the cause in which the war is being waged, and pledge 
the Almighty to give it the victory. And so we some- 
times witness the strange and incredible spectacle of two 
or more Christian countries waging war on one another, 
while their respective churches urge them on in the work 
of slaughter, and assure them each, in the same sacred 
name of God, of a certain triumph over their enemies ! 

But now—What has the Christian Authority to say 
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about war ? How far can we look to it to put an end 
to the fighting custom? What help does the Bible 
offer us in our endeavour to overthrow this monstrous, 
menacing ill ? 

The Old Testament—the earlier part of it, at any rate 
—is distinctly a fighting book. Many of its pages are 
mere chronicles of bloody battles. The spirit which 
pervades them is the fierce spirit of slaughter. They 
express throughout the most sanguinary sentiments, 
the most warlike ideals. Reading these records, we 
feel ourselves back in the atmosphere of sheer savagery. 
It breathes of passion and violence, of ferocity and 
revenge, of the lust of conquest and extermination. 
The idea that war is or may be wrong never in the 
least exhibits its presence. There is an utter oblivion, 
an entire unconsciousness, of any moral considerations 
involved in the fighting custom. Strife and conflict, 
battle and bloodshed appear to be regarded as quite 
normal and even necessary things. 

Religious conceptions are full of warlike elements. 
The most common appellation of deity in the Old 
Testament is ‘““The Lord of Hosts,” and although 
the designation ceased perhaps in the long course of 
time to convey to men’s minds any unworthy idea, 
there can be little doubt of its original association with 
the ‘‘hosts”’ which went forth to the armed field. 
And there are other similar appellations and expres- 
sions: “The Lord is a man of war” (Ex. xv. 3); ‘‘ The 
Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle” 
(Ps. xxiv. 8). The Almighty, indeed, is constantly 
represented as fighting for his people, and giving them 
the victory over their foes. With this object his 
power is exhibited in the most marvellous and miraculous 
ways—the walls of a fortified city collapse at the mere 
blowing of rams’ horns, and on one special occasion the 
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very sun and moon stand still in the sky, in order that 
the long and fluctuating struggle of the favoured people 
with their formidable foes may issue at last in victory. 

If it is urged that such representations and concep- 
tions belong obviously to an order of thought long left 
behind in the march of human thought, and need not 
therefore be taken into account in these more enlight- 
ened days, the answer is that that is certainly so, but 
that such a view of these early Bible records is a virtual 
admission that the Bible—in these parts of it, at any 
rate—has no help to offer us in dealing with the fighting 
customs of to-day. Representations in which fighting 
and bloodshed appear as quite normal and necessary 
things, things in connection with which there is never 
the least suggestion that they may be morally wrong, 
are hardly likely to help us against those who still 
look upon war as very much a question of circumstances 
and necessity, or who argue that as there always has 
been war, so there always will be war. 

And these warlike representations are found, though 
less frequently, and in less gross forms perhaps, right 
on through the Psalms and Prophets : 


“‘ He teacheth my hands to war ; 
So that mine arms do bend a bow of brass. 


I will pursue mine enemies, and overtake them : 

Neither will I turn till they are consumed. 

I will smite them through that they shall not 
be able to rise : 

They shall fall under my feet. 

For thou hast girded me with strength unto 
the battle : 

Thou hast subdued under me those that rose up 
against me. 
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Thou hast also made mine enemies turn their 
backs unto me, 

That I might cut them off that hate me. 

They cried, but there was none to save : 

Even unto the Lord, but he answered them not. 

Then did I beat them small as the dust before 
the wind: 

I did cast them out as the mire of the streets ”’ 
(Ps. xviii. 34-42). 


“Strive thou, O Lord, with them that strive 

againstme: 

Fight thou against them that fight against me. 

Take hold of shield and buckler, 

And stand up for mine help. 

Draw out also the spear, and stop the way 
against them that pursue me: 

Say unto my soul, Iam thy salvation” (Ps. xxxv. 


I-3). 


“He hath redeemed my soul in peace from the 
battle that was against me : 
For there were many that strove with me” 
(Ps. lv. 18). 


“Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered ; 
Let them also that hate him flee before him. 


The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands upon thousands. 


But God shall smite through the head of his 
enemies, 

The hairy scalp of such an one as goeth on still 
in his wickedness. 
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That thou mayest dip thy foot in blood, 
That the tongue of thy dogs may have its portion 
from thine enemies” (Ps. Ixviii. 1, 17, 21, 23). 


“There he brake the arrows of the bow ; 
The shield, and the sword, and the battle” 
(Ps. Ixxvi. 3). 


“Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces, as one that 
is slain ; 
Thou hast scattered thine enemies with the arm 
of thy strength. 


And I will beat down his adversaries before him, 
And smite them that hate him” (Ps. lxxxix. 
10, 23). 


“‘ Blessed be the Lord my rock, 
Which teacheth my hands to war, 
And my fingers to fight ”’ (Ps. cxliv. 1). 


“The Lord of hosts mustereth the host for the battle. 


Every one that is found shall be thrust through ; 
and every one that is taken shall fall by the sword. 
Their infants also shall be dashed in pieces before 
their eyes ; their houses shall be spoiled, and their wives 
ravished. Behold, I will stir up the Medes against them. 
. . . And their bows shall dash the young men in pieces ; 
and they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb ; 
their eye shall not spare children”’ (Isa. xiii. 4, 15-18). 
‘Like as when the lion growleth and the young lion 
over his prey ...so shall the Lord of hosts come 
down to fight upon mount Zion ”’ (Isa. xxxi. 4). 
“Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord 
ai 
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negligently and cursed be he that keepeth back his 
sword from blood”’ (Jer. xlviii. 10). 

‘““Thou art my battle axe and weapons of war: and 
with thee will I break in pieces the nations ; and with 
thee will I destroy kingdoms; and with thee will I 
break in pieces the horse and his rider ; and with thee 
will I break in pieces the chariot and him that rideth 
therein ; and with thee will I break in pieces man and 
woman; and with thee will I break in pieces the old 
man and the youth; and with thee will I break in 
pieces the young man and the maid ; and with thee will 
I break in pieces the shepherd and his flock ; and with 
thee will I break in pieces the husbandman and his yoke 
of oxen ; and with thee will I break in pieces governors 
and deputies ” (Jer. li. 20-23). 

“Proclaim ye this among the nations : prepare war ; 
stir up the mighty men; let all the men of war draw 
near, let them come up ” (Joel iii. 9). 

‘“And they shall be as mighty men, treading down 
their enemies in the mire of the streets in the battle; 
and they shall fight, because the Lord is with them ” 
(Zech. x. 5). 

Over against these passages must of course be set 
the sublime vision of Isa. ii. 4 and Mic. iv. 3: 

‘“‘ And he shall judge between the nations, and shall 
reprove many peoples : and they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruninghooks : 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

Also the equally sublime declaration of Ps. xlvi- 8-10: 


“Come, behold the works of the Lord, 
What desolations he hath made in the earth. 
He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the 
earth ; 
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He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in 
sunder ; 

He burneth the chariots in the fire. 

Be still, and know that I am God ; 

I will be exalted among the nations, I will be 
exalted in the earth.”’ 


But all that can be claimed for these passages is that 
they have served to inspire and keep alive in the hearts 
of men the hope of the eventual cessation of all fighting 
customs, and of the inauguration of a blessed era of 
universal peace and concord. It can hardly be claimed 
that they have exercised any very powerful and direct 
influence in checking the growth of militarism. And 
it certainly cannot be claimed, in view of the many 
passages of a wholly opposite character, that they vindi- 
cate the Old Testament from the charge of being a 
fighting book. Moreover, Bible readers are probably 
few of them aware that there is in the Book of Joel 
(iii. 9, IO) a passage of a singularly diverse character 
to that in Isa. ii. 4, exactly reversing, in fact, the principal 
terms of the latter. ‘‘ Prepare war; stir up the 
mighty men; let all the men of war draw near, let 
them come up. Beat your plowshares into swords, 
and your pruninghooks into spears.” Also it may be 
noted just here (even though it appear to anticipate the 
due course of the discussion) that there is a passage in 
Matt. xxiv. 6 e¢ seg. (‘ Yeshall hear of wars and rumours 
of wars,’’ etc.) which many Christians construe to mean— 
apparently not without reason—that war is destined to 
go on to the world’s end, or at any rate till the Mill- 
ennium, which is perhaps very much the same thing, in 
view of the remoteness and uncertainty of this latter 
eventuality. . 

To turn now to the New Testament. Here we are in 
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a sensibly different atmosphere. Here are no narratives 
of savage slaughter, no chronicles of the ruthless ex- 
termination of many peoples, no stories of the ‘‘ devo- 
tion,’ the utter extermination of whole citifuls of 
people, men, women, and children, even cattle also, as 
a votive offering to deity. Deity no longer appears as 
a formidable fighting force, a mighty, wrathful warrior, 
leading his people on to triumph. 

All the same, the New Testament is an exceedingly 
inadequate instrument, a very ineffectual weapon with 
which to confront the forces of modern militarism. 
Nowhere does the New Testament declare that war is 
wrong. Nowhere does it reprobate war. Nowhere 
does it forbid nations to seek to destroy one another on 
the field of blood. Nowhere does it condemn that 
systematic training of men for the work of systematic 
slaughter which is the very essence and iniquity of the 
war system. Nowhere, in short, has it any clear and 
consistent teaching calculated to speedily put an end 
to our sanguinary fighting customs. 

Some, indeed, might claim as a condemnation of war 
the passage in Jas. iv. 1, 2: “‘ Whence come wars and 
whence come fightings among you ? come they not 
hence, even of your pleasures that war in your members ? 
Ye lust, and have not: ye kill, and covet, and cannot 
obtain: ye fight and war, ye have not, because ye ask 
not.” But this would seem to be rather an exposure and 
reprobation of the ignoble impulses which lie at the 
root of strife and quarrellings than a condemnation of 
what we to-day call war. And in any case it would be 
quite easy for those who believe in war to admit that 
war from unworthy motives—from lust of power, con- 
quest, or empire—is undoubtedly wrong, but to claim 
that war from worthy motives—from love to one’s 
country and kind—is quite as certainly right. 
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Much is made of the words, “‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers : for they shall be called sons of God ” (Matt. v. 
9). But they have no obvious reference to international 
relations; and, moreover, it has always been possible 
to counter them with the formula, ‘‘ There must not be 
peace at any price,” and further to quote, as of opposite 
effect, the prophetic denunciation of those who cry, 
““ Peace, peace ; when there is no peace ”’ (Jer. vi. 14). 

Some Christians emphasise strongly the passage in 
Matt. v. 38-42: “ Ye have heard that it was said, An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth: but I say unto 
you, Resist not him that is evil: but whosoever-.smiteth 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man would go to law with thee, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with 
him twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 
They claim that in these words, as to the true inter- 
pretation of which there has been such age-long contro- 
versy, Jesus taught that it is wrong to meet evil with 
evil, injury with injury, wrong with wrong: that evil 
must be met by good, hatred by love, cruelty by kind- 
ness, injury by goodwill; that only good can overcome 
evil. They support their contention by reference to the 
episode in the Garden of Gethsemane, when Peter drew 
his sword and attacked the servant of the high-priest, 
and was immediately and sternly rebuked in the words : 
“Put up again thy sword into its place: for they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword ”’ (Matt. xxvi. 
52). They hold that these words, and his unresisting 
submission to arrest, show plainly the spirit in which 
Jesus sought to deal with wrong. 

And if these two passages were the only evidence 
before us as to the attitude and sentiments of the 
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Christian Exemplar on this subject, it would have to 
be granted that the case is made out. But there is the 
passage in Luke xxii. 35-38 to be taken into account: 
‘“« And he said unto them, When I sent you forth without 
purse, and wallet, and shoes, lacked ye anything ? 
And they said, Nothing. And he said unto them, But 
now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and like- 
wise a wallet : and he that hath none (no sword), let 
him sell his cloke, and buy a sword. For I say unto 
you, that this which is written must be fulfilled in me, 
And he was reckoned with transgressors: for that which 
concerneth me hath fulfilment. And they said, Lord, 
behold, here are two swords. And he said unto them, It 
is enough.” 

Those Christians who hold that Jesus taught the 
wrongfulness of resisting injury with injury are faced 
with a very formidable difficulty in the interpretation 
of this passage. And the difficulty is the more tantalis- 
ing in view of the passage, Rom. xii. 21, “‘ Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.”’ It looks 
as though they would have to admit that, on this subject 
of the true way to meet wrong-doing, the teaching of 
the Chief Apostle of Christianity was more clear and 
consistent than that of its Founder. 

Let us, however, do due honour to Jesus. His 
teaching, as recorded in Matt. v. 43-48, expressed the 
pure and perfect spirit of love: “ Ye have heard that 
it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you ; that ye may be 
sons of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust. For if ye love them 
that love you, what reward have ye? do not even the 
publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren 
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only, what do ye more than others ? do not even the 
Gentiles the same? Ye therefore shall be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” But Jesus did not 
extend this teaching to international relations, and 
what the Master did not do, the disciples have not done. 
The professors of a faith often fall considerably short 
of its clear teachings, they seldom if ever go far beyond 
them. Through all the long period of Christian history, 
international relations have remained unmoralised, 
They have never been brought under the influence of 
the pure spirit of love, nor even under that of the simple 
principle of justice. They have remained very much 
what they were in pagan, even in barbaric times. They 
have been subject to the influence of brute force ; 
they have been dominated and decided by battle and 
bloodshed. To-day it is still the ‘“‘ big battalions ”’ 
which count for most in the relations and inter-relations 
of the Christian communities. Christians have only 
exceedingly imperfectly carried out the pure principles 
of love and justice even in those personal and individual 
relations to which their Master expressly applied them. 
To the larger and wider relations of peoples and states, 
about which he said nothing, they have hardly even 
attempted to apply them. 

It will perhaps be urged that conditions and circum- 
stances were very different in Judza nineteen centuries 
ago to what they are in Christendom to-day, that 
national and international necessities and problems had 
not developed, and that Jesus directed his teaching to 
the requirements and relations of his time, and to the 
personal and individual needs of men. And this may be 
freely granted. But surely sucha statement isa virtual 
admission that the teachings of Jesus, however suited 
to the circumstances of that time, are hardly adequate 
to the requirements of this, when some of the very 
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gravest of the necessities and questions confronting 
us have to do with international exigencies, and with 
the presence and growth through the whole area of 
Christendom of a vast and threatening war system. 
What we need to-day, surely, is adequate and authori- 
tative religious teaching directed to the actual condi- 
tions by which we find ourselves surrounded, and the 
pressing problems calling for our solution. 

But it will be said that at any rate the “spirit of 
Christianity ” is against war. What then is this “ spirit 
of Christianity ’’ which is against war and yet permits 
war, has permitted it all through the ages of Christian 
history, yea, has permitted the war system to grow in 
all the Christian countries until it has become the 
mighty, monstrous, menacing thing we see it to-day ? 
What is this “spirit of Christianity ’’ which has per- 
mitted every advance and invention of science and dis- 
covery to be utilised for the purposes of battle and 
bloodshed ; and that, in this twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, has not been strong enough to prevent 
our latest invention and art of aviation from being 
pressed into the same dread and desperate undertakings? 
What, especially, is this ‘“ spirit of Christianity ”’ which 
in this same late stage of Christian teaching and influ- 
ence permits Christian peoples to wage war on one 
another, and their churches to back them up in, and 
incite them on to, their unhallowed enterprises ? 

Or if it be urged, as it sometimes is, by people who 
imagine themselves the only organs of the essential 
Christian influence, that the bulk of Christians do not 
understand the true Christian teaching, again it may be 
asked—What is this true Christian teaching which is so 
hidden and esoteric, or so exceedingly hard to under- 
stand, that only a few of the professors of the faith are in 
possession of the secret? And further—What good is 
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such a slight and secret doctrine in a world where there 
is such need of open, outspoken utterance in regard to 
the wrongs and crimes of our time ? 

Or if it be said that the “spirit of Christianity ” is 
the pure spirit of goodness, that may be freely granted ; 
but the reply has already been indicated. Jesus taught 
the pure spirit of love ; but he did not apply it to inter- 
national relations, and what he did not do, his disciples 
have never done, are not now doing, and do not appear 
at all likely to do. Besides—How can mere disciples 
speak with authority on a subject on which the Master 
himself was silent ? 

In truth a “ spirit,’ however pure and good it may be, 
is of little use while it remains merely a “ spirit.” It 
must be clothed in flesh and blood, so to say. It must 
take on form and substance. It must become a positive 
precept, an express injunction, a plain prohibition. 
There must be a “‘ Thou shalt” or ‘‘ Thou shalt not.”’ 
The business of religion is to apply the pure spirit of 
love and justice to all the relations and inter-relations 
of men. It is not enough to apply it to the purely 
personal relations of men; it must be applied to the 
national and collective relations of men. And the 
defect of Christianity, considered as a religion for to-day, 
is that it does not bring the principles of righteousness 
and goodness to bear upon the larger and wider interests 
and affairs of mankind. 

No. Christianity will not save us from war. The 
religion that is to save us from war must say that war 
is wrong, wrong in the same sense that lying, theft, 
adultery, and murder are wrong. It must say that war 
is wrong in its very nature, and that no circumstances 
can make it right. It must say that war is murder, 
wholesale murder. It must not only say to the in- 
dividual, ‘‘ Thou shalt do no murder.” It must say to 
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nations, “ Ye shall wage no war.’ Nor only must it 
condemn bloodshed. It must especially condemn the 
systematic and scientific training of men for systematic 
and scientific slaughter. Most especially, it must bring 
responsibility home to the individual. It must expressly 
prohibit its followers from training themselves, or sub- 
mitting to be trained in the use of weapons wherewith 
to slay their fellow-men. In short, the religion which 
is to stop war must be a new religion. 


CHAY Tk tuay tts 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE EcoONoMIC EXPLOITATION OF 
THE WEAKER CLASSES 


AND now as to the customal wrong of the economic 
exploitation of one’s weaker fellows. What has our 
current creed to say to that ? Has it any adequate help 
to offer us in combating this great wrong? Is it likely 
to put an end to all the poverty among us, and to all 
the suffering and wretchedness, degradation and crime, 
associated with poverty ? What has it to say about the 
existence among us of a class, a very large class, which is 
condemned to unceasing and arduous toil, rewarded by 
little more than the mere necessaries of existence; and 
of another class which toils not at all but lives and 
luxuriates on the product of the labour of the rest ; or 
of yet another class which, although participating in the 
necessary work of society, takes far more than its due 
share of the common product ? Is Christianity likely 
to do anything to equalise economic arrangements 
and afford to all workers their proper proportion of the 
result of their efforts? And in especial—What about 
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this hope of a new and nobler society which is rising so 
powerfully in our bosoms—a society built on the broad 
foundation of social justice, and embodying the spirit 
of social fraternity ; a society in which there shall be 
neither rich nor poor, high nor low, master nor servant, 
employer nor employee, but in which all shall equally 
labour for and equally share in the common well-being ? 
Is our accepted faith likely to help and inspire us in 
realising this grand ideal ? . 

Well, let us see. And let us inquire as heretofore 
as to the attitude of the Christian individual, the 
Christian churches, and the Christian authority. 

The average Christian has little idea of anything 
amiss with our social system. He usually entirely 
acquiesces in it, even champions it as a very natural 
and proper species of arrangement. He certainly 
_attempts very little in the way of altering it. Often 
he is a capitalistic employer paying his “‘ hands’ so 
many shillings a week wages, while building up by 
means of their labour a position of ease and opulence 
for himself and his family. Or he 1s a professional 
man—lawyer, doctor, clergyman—exacting from his 
non-professional fellows a rate of remuneration for his 
services altogether higher than he is prepared to pay 
them for their services. Ora retail merchant, charging 
for his goods market prices indeed, but prices which 
usually leave him much better off than the bulk of his 
customers. Or he belongs to the official class, and 
enjoys a much better income and much more assured 
position than the mass of those in whose service he is 
engaged. Inshort, he accepts existing economic arrange- 
ments, with all their imperfections and inequalities, and 
hardly dreams of anything better. He thinks that as 
there always have been rich and poor, high and low, a 
leisured and a labouring class, so there always will be. 
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Sometimes he becomes uneasily aware, indeed, that 
things generally are not all that could be wished, that 
there is a vast deal of poverty and privation, hardship 
and inequality in the world; but he usually quiets 
his mind, and excuses himself from inquiry or effort, 
by reciting such puerilities as “If you made all men 
equal to-morrow, they would be unequal the next day,” 
or even such ignoble and essentially pessimistic senti- 
ments as “‘ There are some people whom nothing can 
improve or lift into a better position.” 

And the Christian churches are no better. They 
pay deference and do court to the rich man in a way 
which sets him in a quite different class from the poor 
man. They will put the rich man in a position of 
responsibility and influence just because he is a rich 
man, and with but little regard to his fitness for it. 
Sometimes they will pass over the claims of a poor 
man to such a position although he has all the qualifica- 
tions for it except the money one. Christian churches 
are not places where rich and poor mingle freely together 
and are wholly as brethren and equals. Christian 
churches are class places. There are churches of 
wholly well-to-do people, places where a person not of 
that class would not think of going, and where, if he 
did go, and tried to be on the same footing as the rest, 
he would find himself by no means welcome. On the 
other hand, there are churches of people who are other 
than well-to-do, places where all are equal indeed, but 
not because they are brethren, only because they are 
all of the same comparatively humble social class. 
There are even churches of quite poor people, con- 
gregations of slum-dwellers, financed and kept going by 
rich denizens of the suburbs, and to which these latter 
sometimes go, but not as members, only as kind and 
condescending visitors, and with the object of seeing 
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how their benevolent and charitable enterprise is 
succeeding. Christian churches, that is to say, are not 
places which supply examples of true fraternity, and 
where the distinctions of class and caste which obtain 
outside are all forgotten. They are places where those 
distinctions are as sharply drawn as elsewhere. To 
give them their due, Christian churches have many 
agencies and institutions for mitigating and softening 
down the harsher effects of social divisions; but they 
make no attempt to abolish these divisions. They 
have, indeed, no idea of the duty, or even of the possi- 
bility, of achieving that grand end. 

The movement for social and economic equality does 
not emanate from or find its home in the Christian 
churches. A few voices, indeed, are heard championing 
in Christian pulpits the new ideals of brotherhood ; 
but they are so few as not to count in any consideration 
of the general attitude of our traditional faith towards 
this great new movement. The prominent propagandists 
of the movement are not Christians, at least not in the 
sense of carrying on their propaganda within the Christian 
churches and as part of their organised activities. They 
may, some of them, call themselves Christians ; but 
they have to do their work outside the churches, and 
with but scant sympathy from the churches. They 
have to stand very much alone. They have to make 
their appeal to, and get their support from, the un- 
churched masses of the people. So far as the organisa- 
tion they have created can be called a church—and 
since it usually holds regular meetings of its adherents 
on Sundays, it might perhaps not unsuitably take that 
name—it is entirely extra-Christian in its origin and 
activities. The churches are indeed beginning to look 
somewhat less askance than formerly on the new 
movement; but this is because they realise that, if 
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they observe obstinately their old attitude, they may 
find themselves left behind in the steady advance and 
evolution of society. Our old religion, indeed, has a 
knack of waiting until a new movement has become 
sufficiently strong to make its recognition safe, and then 
claiming it as its own, thus appropriating to itself the 
honour and advantage of a new inspiration. The new 
inspiration does not really come from the old faith. 
It comes from that deep, divine source—the heart of 
humanity—from which all fresh life-renewing move- 
ments come, from which Christianity itself, when it 
was a new movement, came. But the old religion—as 
voiced, that is, by its confident professors—hugs to its 
- bosom the fond delusion that itself is the fountain of 
every fresh outflow of the living waters of hope and 
enthusiasm, and is usually able to secure the credit of 
all new movements. When the movement for social 
reconstruction, now so opposed and abhorred, becomes 
indisputably powerful and popular, it will also probably 
be claimed as an entirely Christian movement; but 
perhaps by that time men will have learnt to distinguish 
between what belongs to an old and outworn form of 
faith, and what comes fresh and living from the perennial 
source of all faith and fervour-—the spiritual nature of 
mati... « 

As for the Christian Authority, it is very little help 
that the movement for social and economic emancipa- 
tion gets from it. 

In the Old Testament social distinctions are clearly 
marked. There are the rich and there are the poor, 
there is the master and there is the servant, there are 
the high and there are the humble; nor is there the 
slightest suggestion anywhere that these sharply drawn 
distinctions, separating men so strongly one from 
another, are ever to be merged in a large and noble 
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bond of universal brotherhood. True, the duty of help- 
ing the poor is constantly insisted upon. The Mosaic 
law required the Hebrew to always honour and recog- 
nise his brother Hebrew, however humble he might 
be, and to freely help him in time of strait and necessity. 
So doing he might expect himself the reward of abundant 
blessing and prosperity. But this was a very different 
thing from proclaiming the ideal of social equality: 
Moreover, although the fellow-Israelite was to be 
treated in this kind and compassionate way, there was 
no command that those who were not Hebrews should 
be similarly helped and honoured. Further, the 
institution of chattel slavery was, under the same law, 
an entirely accepted part of the social economy. The 
buying and selling of men and women for subjection 
and service was a quite customary thing. A Hebrew 
slave, indeed, was to be treated less rigorously (“as ‘a 
hired servant’) than one of an alien race; he was 
also to be liberated at the Seventh Year, or at the Year 
of Jubilee. But a slave who was not a scion of the 
favoured people might be treated just as what he was, 
and held in perpetual bondage (Lev. xxv. 39-46). The. 
slave-holding planters of the Southern States of America 
were indeed not without reason when, in the great 
controversy preceding the Civil War, they argued for 
the legitimacy of the institution of chattel slavery from 
the data supplied in the earlier portion of the Old 
Testament. 

In the New Testament also these social distinctions 
appear, and appear as entirely accepted elements and 
conditions of the social system. And, as in the Old 
Testament, there is no suggestion that these conditions 
are ever to be abrogated. ‘‘ The poor ye have always 
with you,” said Jesus. He pronounced a beatitude 
indeed on poverty, but on the ground apparently of its 
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spiritual compensations. He nowhere held out to the 
poor the hope of economic emancipation, or endeavoured 
to awaken in them the aspiration for full freedom and 
equality as members of the social brotherhood. “‘ Ser- 
vants, be obedient to your masters,” is a familiar Apos- 
tolic injunction ; and although a lofty spiritual signifi- 
cance was imported into it by representing the service of 
the earthly master as really a service of the heavenly 
master, so that, in the Christian conception, daily 
drudgery became a sacred service,—an ideal of ordinary 
industry to which the world owes a debt quite beyond 
payment,—still the injunction undoubtedly served to 
stereotype the distinction between the class of employer 
and the class of employed. And we know too that Paul 
sent back the slave Onesimus to his master (Philem. 12) ; 
and although the slave was now to be recognised as a 
“brother beloved ” (a spiritual equal), there is no sug- 
gestion that he should have his freedom and be acknow- 
ledged as the entire human equal of his erewhile owner. 
One thing, indeed, the New Testament did for mankind 
which must not be overlooked in a discussion such as the 
present. It proclaimed the spiritual equality of all men. 
No longer was there to be Jew or Gentile, bond or free, 
male or female. All were to be recognised as having the 
same spiritual nature and the same spiritual needs, as 
being essentially one in their divine relations and affini- 
ties. The religious privileges and prerogatives which 
hitherto had been supposed to belong exclusively to one 
people, were now to be acknowledged as the possession of 
all peoples. There was to be no distinction whatever. 
All were to be recognised as equal before God. Was one 
race the chosen of God ? So was every race the chosen 
of God. Was one man the child of God ? So was every 
man the child of God, or at least might become one. 
He had only to claim the relationship. This sublime 
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generalisation it was which largely gave to Christianity 
Its pristine purpose and power. To this also has been 
largely due the influence which Christianity has exerted 
on the world. 

But while acknowledging mankind’s indebtedness to 
Christianity in this regard, it must be pointed out that 
Christianity went no further than the proclamation of 
the spiritual equality of man. It did not proclaim the 
natural equality of man. It declared them one and 
equal as in the presence of God, in the act of worship, in 
the impulses of aspiration, and the delights of spiritual 
communion ; but it did not declare them one and equal 
in their relations with one another, in those social, in- 
dustrial, and economic activities which constitute so 
‘largea part of theirlife. It required them toacknowledge 
their oneness when they came together to pray and 
confess their sins ; but when they went forth from the 
sanctuary once more, it left them to the old influences 
of caste and class, of separation and division. For the 
short time that they bent in lowly attitude before the 
altar it told them that they were brethren ; but for all 
the rest of the time it let them think of themselves as 
master and servant, rich and poor, high andlow. Within 
the sanctuary they might all be on the same level ; but 
outside they were on many different levels. As spiritual 
beings they might all share the same spiritual blessings ; 
but as physical beings the case was entirely different. 
Some, the few, might have abundance of physical good ; 
others, the many, must be content with a very limited 
measure. 

It is often claimed that Christianity teaches the 
brotherhood of man ; and if by this is meant the spiritual 
brotherhood of man, the claim may be freely admitted. 
But if more than this is meant, if it is intended to assert 
that Christianity teaches the natural and essential 
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brotherhood of men, their brotherhood, that is, as human 
beings, such brotherhood as would imply their social 
and economic equality, the claim cannot be admitted. 
Christianity has no such teaching. Nowhere does the 
New Testament assert that men are brothers because 
they are men. Nowhere does it assert that they are all 
‘ equal because they are all human beings. Nowhere 
does it exhiblt the ideal of social and economic fraternity, 
or urge men to endeavour to realise and establish such a 
fraternity. 

In the first enthusiasm of Pentecostal days, indeed, the 
disciples had “all things in common.”’ They appeared 
to realise for the time what brotherhood really means, 
and were willing to stand all on the same social level, 
and to share all alike in the common good. But this 
state of things soon passed away, and Christians became 
and have remained content with such bridging of the 
social gulf as is found in works of charity and benevo- 
lence, in helping and ministering to the “‘ brother in 
need.” 

It is sometimes urged, indeed, that the truth of the 
fatherhood of God as taught by Jesus implied the truth 
of the brotherhood of man ; and so it did in a spiritual 
sense, but not in any further sense. Jesus never 
taught the social and economic equality of men; never 
taught that they were equal in any other sense than that 
of sharing the same religious privileges and prerogatives. 
He taught, indeed, the duty of brotherly love and mutual 
ministry based upon this spiritual equality, but this was 
a very different thing from teaching full and complete 
fraternity. It would appear, in truth, that he shrank 
from in any way interfering with social and economic in- 
stitutions and conditions. ‘“‘Man, who made mea judge 
or a divider over you?” (Luke xii. 14) was his reply 
when asked to intervene and adjudicate in a question of 
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inheritance and property. Plainly he had no intention 
of reconstructing the existing social economy. 

It must be frankly admitted that the ideal of life which 
Jesus exhibited and exemplified was entirely opposed to 
that which has been usually cherished by men, and 
which has found its expression and embodiment in our 
unequal and oppressive social system. Jesus taught 
that the true life was the life of humble, earnest service, 
the life devoted to the common weal and welfare, the 
general advantage and happiness, the life which forgets, 
yea, loses itself in and for the good of all. ‘‘ Whosoever 
would become great among you shall be your minister ; 
and whosoever would be first among you shall be your 
servant : even as the Son of Man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many”’ (Matt. xxi. 26-28). This is the very anti- 
podes of the life of our wealthy classes, the life of ease and 
indolence, the life which makes no contribution of energy 
and effort to the world’s advancement and happiness, 
but just fattens and luxuriates on the toil and hardship 
of others. In truth, Jesus went further even than this, 
and reprobated utterly the life of wealth, affirming in 
effect the entire incompatibility of riches and goodness. 
“Tt is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God ”’ 
(Matt. xix. 24). 

But, unhappily, he gave no prominence or emphasis to 
these views in his regular teaching. They were in the 
nature of scattered utterances rather than constant and 
insistent elements of his doctrine, deserving to be noticed 
in any estimate of his influence, but having only a slight 
place relatively to the rest of his exhortations. 

Anyway it has been possible for his disciples all 
through the ages of Christian history to almost entirely 
overlook and ignore this part of their master’s teaching. 
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They have never attained to the understanding, never 
even appeared likely to do so, of the incompatibility 
of riches and goodness. His express declaration on 
the subject has’ been entirely explained away, has 
been interpreted, in fact, as an entirely figurative ex- 
pression rather than as a plain statement, setting 
forth indeed the great difficulty of being at once wealthy 
and holy, so that the wealthy man must take special 
care lest his riches should absorb all his interest and 
affection, but by no means to be understood as excluding 
the fortunate possessor of abundant temporal good 
from the enjoyment of equally abundant spiritual 
good. The Christian Church has always been willing 
to make terms with the rich man. It has always 
been willing to admit him to its privileges and pre- 
rogatives on at least as easy conditions as the poor 
man. Expecting itself to benefit by his possessions, 
to share to some extent in his abundance, it has never 
been specially rigorous in its tests in his case. When 
he has come to it, asking admittance into the Kingdom, 
it has never had the courage to follow the example of 
its Founder, and to make answer, ‘‘If thou wouldest 
be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” It 
has allowed, yea, encouraged him to think that he 
could be a really godly man, could live the true life, 
the life of divine goodness, although shirking his share 
of the common toil and travail of mankind; could 
be sure of all the blessings and delights of the world 
to come while also enjoying an unequal and exclusive 
measure of the good things of the present world. Thus 
such guidance as the Christian Exemplar gave on 
the subject of wealth has become of none effect. 

And although the Christian Church has always 
taught, and continues still to teach, the great doctrine 
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of equality of spiritual privileges, how irrelevant it 
all seems under present-day conditions! What men 
need to-day is not so much the assurance of equality 
of spiritual privileges and prerogatives as the guarantee 
of equality of social privileges and prerogatives. The 
most immediate and urgent needs of human nature 
are physical; the spiritual needs come into conscious- 
ness later. “‘ First, that which is natural, afterwards 
that which is spiritual.’”” When men are uncertain 
as to the supply of their physical needs it is irrelevant 
to assure them as to their spiritual needs. When 
they are not sure whether they are going to have bread 
to eat, and clothes to cover them, and a roof to shelter 
them, it is of little use to offer them forgiveness and 
salvation and the hope of heaven. When they have 
no certainty as to their place in the social order, it 
signifies little to tell them of their certain place in 
the scheme of redemption. What men most need 
to-day is to be sure of work and wages, and the where- 
withal to provide for wife and children. What they 
feel they have most to dread is not the loss of their 
souls, of their spiritual privileges, but the loss of their 
place in the social and economic system. Only by 
constant struggle do they keep their place there, and 
are almost always in dread of losing it, of being cast 
out, at the will of some private employer, into the 
condition of worklessness and wagelessness, of poverty 
and worse than poverty. And so, grand as is the 
Christian gospel of equality of spiritual privilege, and 
a place for ‘‘ every man”’ in the economy of salvation, 
it would be a still grander gospel which, in addition 
to this, and prior to this, should proclaim equality of 
social rights, and guarantee “every man’? his place 
in the social order. 

For this we need a new religion. We need a religion 
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which shall declare men brothers not merely in a , 
religious sense, but by reason of their essential an 
universal nature and needs; which shall affirm their 
equality not merely as spiritual beings, but as human 
beings; shall proclaim the fraternity of humanity, 
asserting that to be a man, to enjoy the divine dis- 
tinction of manhood, is to be the brother and equal 
of every man, to be neither less nor more a man than 
any other man. We need a religion which shall declare 
our present divisions and distinctions of rich and poor, 
master and servant, employer and employee, to be 
all wrong—wrong because issuing from and tending 
to perpetuate the spirit of selfishness and exclusive- 
ness; wrong because contrary to the principle of 
social justice, the principle which demands for every 
man who takes his due and equal share in the necessary 
work of the world a due and equal portion of the 
common product of that work; and especially wrong 
because hindering the expression and realisation of our 
natural, essential. and universal brotherhood. 

And what has been said in this chapter as to the 
relation of Christianity to the customal wrong of the 
economic exploitation of the weaker classes is also 
very much true of the customal wrong of the imprison- 
ment and oppression of the erring and ignorant class. 
Neither the individual Christian, the Christian Church, 
nor the Christian Authority exerts any adequate 
influence in the direction of the abrogation of our 
prison system, and its supercession by a system more 
consistent with the principle and sentiment of brother- 
hood. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
CHRISTIANITY AND FLESH-EATING 


It is, however, when we come to consider the customal 
wrong of flesh-eating that we realise how utterly hopeless 
it is to look to our traditional religion for the salvation 
of the world, the salvation of the world, that is, in the 
sense of the overthrow of the many customs and in- 
stitutions, the many habits and practices, which are 
the cause of the world’s sufferings. Not only is our 
accepted faith not opposed to the custom of killing and 
eating our weaker fellow-creatures, it expressly sanctions 
that custom, gives it a sort of sacred character. From 
its point of view flesh-eating is quite a religious practice. 

The average Christian is a flesh-eater. He eats 
flesh customarily and constantly. He eats it at least 
once every day. He has not the slightest scruple about 
the practice. He does not recognise any moral question 
as arising out of it, or any ethical element as involved 
in it. The fact that his weaker fellow-creatures are 
regularly deprived of their God-given existence to 
supply him with his favourite food does not cause him 
the slightest qualm, neither does the further fact that a 
class of his humbler fellow-men are condemned to the 
work of the slaughter-house, the constant killing of 
highly organised, sentient fellow-beings, for his sake. 
To him it is all matter of custom, even of necessity. 
In his view, slaughter-houses and slaughter-men are 
alike involved in the inevitable order of things. He 
never goes within the doors of a slaughter-house indeed, 
or sees slaughter-men at their work; but he knows 
such persons and places are all the time there; and he 
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is content that they should be, since without them he 
could not have his most savoury and satisfying dishes. 
If by any chance—a passing glance, maybe, into the 
obscurity of a butchery when he has occasion to go into 
a back street—the real character of the thing is for a 
moment brought home to him, he quickly quells any 
slight inward uneasiness by telling himself that these 
things are all part of the natural and necessary course of 
things. It does not strike him as strange that this 
state of things should exist in a world which he pro- 
fesses—entirely honestly and earnestly—to believe is 
governed by the great, good God. Asa matter of fact 
he believes that the great, good God intends him to kill 
and eat these weaker fellow-creatures; created the 
cattle and sheep, in fact, expressly that he might 
slaughter and consume them ; and he rests quite com- 
fortably in this belief, although he prefers not to do 
the actual killing for himself. He prefers to pay the 
slaughter-man to be his proxy. He would not like to be 
a slaughter-man himself, and he certainly would not like 
to apprentice his own sons to the business. 
And, acquiescing in all the cruelty and destruction 
of life involved in the habit of flesh-eating, he acquiesces 
also in all the cruelty and destruction of life involved 
in other habits associated with and sanctioned by it. 
The Christian is not infrequently a “sportsman.” He 
takes his gun, and finds a day’s pastime in making 
savage inroads on the beautiful, swarming life of the 
fields and woods; or his rod and line, and with the 
same object of unheeding enjoyment, tortures and 
destroys the swift and graceful denizens of the waters. 
He clothes himself in the skins stripped—with every 
accompaniment of cruelty and barbarity—from the 
bodies of highly organised animals which inhabit the 
seas and shores of northern latitudes, and regards 
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with complacency the feathers and plumes with which 
his wife and daughters bedeck themselves, entirely 
oblivious of the destruction of beautiful bird life which 
has been the preliminary to it all. He is also often . 
a supporter of the practice of vivisection, distinguishing 
—and at the same time disguising—it, however, as 
“ scientific research.” 

The average Christian, then, is a flesh-eater. And 
often he is an obstinate and unreasoning flesh-eater, 
unwilling to listen to any argument for a more humane 
diet, however directly addressed to his heart and 
conscience. He will not admit that any moral question 
is involved in the controversy as between the flesh- 
eater and the non-flesh-eater. To argue that flesh-eating 
is unesthetic, uneconomical, or even unwholesome, 
is, in his view, permissible; but to argue that flesh- 
eating is wrong is a piece of assumption, and even of 
self-righteous pharisaism which he will not listen to 
fora moment. Aman hasa right, he admits, to abstain 
from flesh food if it pleases him to do so; but he has 
no right to assert that there is an obligation to do so, 
or even to ask people to listen to an argument designed 
to demonstrate that view. He tolerates the individual 
who, as a matter of personal preference, chooses to live 
on the beautiful and kindly fruits of the earth rather 
than on the ghastly products of the butchery, simply 
deriding him as a “ faddist’”’?; but the individual 
who asserts that all men should live on a bloodless 
diet, he denounces as an arrogant and offensive person. 
It is thus quite out of the question to expect the average 
individual Christian to afford any effective help in 
the effort to overthrow the customal wrong of flesh- 
eating. 

And the attitude of the Christian churches is equally 
hopeless, The Christian churches have hardly any 
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teaching to offer, hardly anything at all to say, in fact, 
about the myriad wonderful and beautiful creatures which 
are fellow-denizens with us of this great globe, and fellow- 
sharers with us in the bounty of the great Divine Provi- 
dence of the world. Their energies and attributes so 
impressively illustrate the infinite power and perfection 
from which, equally with ourselves, they have their 
existence, and they are, moreover, many of them, so 
exceedingly useful to man (and might be more so) that 
one would have thought the institutions which stand 
before the community as the special representatives and 
oracles of Religion would have some adequate and 
worthy message to offer in respect of them, would 
indeed have stood between them and the fate which so 
often awaits them at the hands of their stronger fellow- 
beings. But this is not the case. The teaching and 
attitude of the churches in respect of our weaker fellow- 
creatures only reflect the ideas and practices of the 
world outside the churches. Or if and when they have 
anything to say about the duty of ‘kindness to the 
lower animals,” it is usually entirely accordant with 
conventional and traditional ideas and usages. It 
in no way conflicts with or challenges the belief that 
these multitudinous creatures were all made for the 
exclusive use and advantage of man, and may be 
slaughtered and sacrificed to gratify either his love of 
savoury food, his fondness for costly and fashionable 
attire, his delight in outdoor enjoyment, or his desire 
to advance the so-called interests of medical science. 

All the year round, and all through the countryside, 
the creatures of wood and water, of field and forest— 
most of them entirely innocent and harmless creatures, 
even judged by the most accepted standards—are being 
hunted and harried, tortured and destroyed, by horses 
and hounds, by the murderous sporting gun, by the 
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equally cruel rod and line, and by many other means and 
weapons. It is, in fact, hardly possible to walk out 
amid the fair scenes of nature at any season of the year 
and not see, or hear, this work of destruction going on. 
But although almost every village and hamlet through- 
out the land has at least one Christian place of worship 
within its borders, and one accredited and professional 
Christian teacher in residence, never a single voice 
is heard in protest against this cruelty and slaughter ; 
or if it is, it is so solitary a voice as hardly serves more 
than to emphasise the general silence. 

Once a year, moreover, on the occasion of its chiefest 
festival, the Christian community gives itself up to a 
perfect feast, one might almost say orgy, of flesh-eating, 
which puts a specially heavy and murderous toll upon 
creature life, makes the slaughter-house extraordinarily 
busy, and turns in addition every farmstead throughout 
the land into a species of butchery. And here is no 
question of satisfying hunger. It cannot be pleaded 
that the multitudes of humble beings who are made to 
yield up their lives at Christmastide are a necessary 
sacrifice to man’s bodily needs. They are just a sacrifice 
to his delight in savoury dishes, to his love, even his 
lust, for blood food. That he should gratify his desires 
in this sanguinary way is the proof of how little his 
traditional creed has lifted him above the habits and 
ideals of his earliest savage progenitors. 

As for the Christian Authority—the Bible is even more 
a flesh-eating book than it is a drinking book and a 
fighting book. It must be admitted, indeed, that the 
first reference to diet in its pages mentions only the food 
directly and abundantly supplied by nature. ‘ And 
God said, Behold, I have given you every herb yielding 
seed, which is upon the face of the earth, and every tree, 
in the which is the fruit of a tree bearing seed; to you 
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it shall be for meat ”’ (Gen. i. 29). But the next re- 
ference expressly includes “‘every moving thing that 
liveth ”’ in the dietary of man (Gen. ix. 3). And from 
beginning to end of the book, from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, there is never any slightest suggestion that the 
practice of killing and eating one’s weaker fellow- 
creatures is a wrong or unworthy practice. There is 
never even any indication of the perception of any 
simplest moral question or principle as involved in or 
arising out of the practice. The practice of flesh-eating 
everywhere appears as something entirely proper and 
lawful, sanctioned alike by custom and by religion. 
It is admitted indeed, yea, expressly taught, that man’s 
fellow-creatures equally with himself have their life from 
God; but it is never in any way suggested that they 
have any right to their God-given life, at any rate 
where there is any question of human food. All other 
creatures than man are, in fact, expressly and absolutely 
delivered into his hands for the purpose of his bodily 
needs, and—it would seem—for any other purpose 
which to him may appear necessary or expedient. 
‘“ And God blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto 
them, Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth. 
And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon 
every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the 
air ; with all wherewith the ground teemeth, and all the 
fishes of the sea, into thy hand are they delivered. 
Every moving thing that liveth shall be food for you ; 
as the green herb have I given you all” (Gen. ix. 1-3). 
There are, indeed, in the Psalms some very beautiful 
representations of Divine power and love as embracing 
not only human beings, but all other beings, alike of 
earth, air, and water, and as cherishing and providing 
for the wants of even the humblest and most helpless 
of living things; but there is no hint of any obligation © 
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on man’s part to follow the Divine example, and become 
himself a providence to his weaker and more dependent 
fellow-beings. His relations with them are always left 
to the decision of his own sense of interest and advantage. 

There are also one or two passages and precepts in 
the Old Testament inculcating sentiments of kindness 
and justice to the humbler creation. ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn” (Deut. 
xxv. 4). “A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast ”’ (Prov. xii. 10). But these have always to be 
interpreted with reference to the general Biblical view 
that the interest and happiness of the beasts is strictly 
subject and subordinate to the will and welfare of their 
master and lord. 

The Bible, in truth, is entirely anthropocentric in its 
spirit and outlook. It is concerned simply and solely 
with the existence and happiness of man, and not at 
all, or only in a very slight and ineffectual way, with 
the existence and happiness of the multitudinous other 
beings on whom has been bestowed the great, divine 
gift of life. Paul’s outburst, ‘‘Is it for the oxen that 
God careth ?”’ (x Cor. ix. 10), was doubtless a highly 
rhetorical expression, and might be interpreted simply 
as such were it not that the almost uniform indications 
of Scripture on this subject convey strongly the idea that 
Divine power, wisdom, and love are concerned only with 
men, or with animals only as a species of adjuncts and 
auxiliaries of man. Especially significant in this 
connection is the circumstance that in the Old Testa- 
ment animal sacrifices appear as an established in- 
stitution. The slaughter of cattle, sheep, goats, etc., 
is represented as a regular part of religious worship, and 
a part highly acceptable to, even required by, Deity. 
So that, from the Old Testament point of view, man’s 
humbler relations, so far from having any right to their 
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lives, may be freely sacrificed to his advantage, in this 
case his supposed spiritual interests. 

In the New Testament animal sacrifices no longer 
appear, but the general view of creature existence 
and happiness relatively to human existence and 
happiness is very much the same as in the Old.. There 
is no indication of any other or higher standpoint than 
that from which the creatures are regarded as wholly 
subject to the will and supposed needs of man. The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, it may be noted, 
enters into an elaborate argument to prove that animal 
sacrifices have now entirely lost their significance ; but 
his contentions are not based on any recognition of the 
rights and claims of man’s humbler fellows. The 
argument is exclusively theological in its character 
and aim. 

Jesus himself said some beautiful things about the 
relation of Providence to its weaker dependents, and 
drew some beautiful lessons from it. ‘‘ Behold the 
birds of the heaven, that they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns ; and your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are not ye of much more value than 
they ?”’ (Matt. vi. 26). But he never affirmed the 
right of these creatures to their God-given life, never 
in any way anticipated that conception of the Divine 
Love which is to-day rising so powerfully in our hearts, 
the conception of a love which extends absolutely 
equally to its humblest as to its highest offspring. 
In truth, the very terms in which he urged the lesson 
of faith—“ Are not ye of much more value than they ? ” 
—seem to suggest that he was entirely influenced by 
the old ideas of the relative position and rights of human 
and extra-human beings. Doubtless man is a more 
highly developed being than any of his fellows, and in 
that sense may be said to be of ‘‘ much more value 
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than they.”’ But this fact of man’s higher development 
must not be construed to sanction the idea that Divine 
Love discriminates among its offspring. Divine Love, 
just because it is Divine Love, is the same to all its 
dependents. God has no favourites and no outcasts. 
Infinite perfection, in any true conception of it, admits 
nothing partial or exclusive in relation to its creatures. 
Surely the true way to interpret this fact of man’s 
more highly developed nature and powers is to regard 
them as the prophecy-and pledge of what the eternal 
power and purpose are ultimately to accomplish for all 
the myriad beings on whom they have bestowed the 
mighty possibilities and potentialities of existence, 
the grand conception of reincarnation suggesting per- 
haps the way in which the great end will be realised. 
Whatever we believe or fail to believe, let us steadfastly 
believe in the perfection of the Divine Love. If we 
believe in the perfection of the Divine Love, we may 
also believe that we ourselves, and also and ultimately 
all our humblest fellow-creatures, shall be gradually and 
blessedly transformed into its perfect likeness. 

There is, indeed, one utterance of Jesus which might 
perhaps be claimed as exhibiting the absolutely un- 
distinguishing and universal character of the Divine 
Love. It is the familiar and most tender saying in 
Matt. x. 29: ‘“‘ Are not two sparrows sold fora farthing ? 
and not one of them shall fall to the ground without 
your Father: but the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear not therefore.’’ Here it might seem 
that we have a hint at least of a love which is concerned 
not only with the life but also with the death of the 
weakest creatures, and to which, therefore, man’s 
constant selfish slaughter of them might be considered 
quite repugnant. But there is nothing in the general 
teaching of Jesus to support this view ; and certainly 
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his disciples have never interpreted this passage as 
in any way condemning or challenging their car- 
nivorous custom. They have eagerly accepted the 
assurance of a Divine Providence over their own lives 
and as concerned with their own mortal destiny ; but 
they have only exceedingly imperfectly apprehended 
the truth of its identical relation to the many beings 
around them, and have never recognised any obliga- 
tion on their part to consider the happiness of these 
—at any rate, when their own happiness has stood in 
the way. 

It has indeed been argued by those who would like 
to show that vegetarianism has the support of Chris- 
tianity that Jesus was an Essene, and therefore an 
abstainer from flesh food ; but whatever evidence the 
Gospels may be considered to afford of the former 
claim, they afford none of the latter. Not much, in 
truth, is said in the Gospels about what Jesus ate and 
drank, but what is said gives the impression that he 
ate and drank just what other people ate and drank ; 
that his food was the usual food of the time and place 
where he lived ; and, although this probably comprised 
a less quantity of flesh than the modern dietary, it 
certainly did include it. The reference to the “ fatted 
calf” in the familiar Parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
the expression “‘ my oxen and my fatlings are killed ” 
in another parable (Matt. xxi1. 4), would seem, moreover, 
to suggest that he looked upon the custom of flesh-. 
eating from very much the same standpoint as those 
about him. The accounts of the feeding of the multi- 
tudes with loaves and fishes, and of the meal of bread 
and fish which he provided for his disciples on the shore 
of Tiberias, show further that he openly gave his sanc- 
tion to the practice of flesh-eating—so far, at least, as this 
part of the carnivorous dietary is concerned. And if 
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he had entertained any scruples about the customary 
diet, especially if these had been based on moral con- 
siderations, he would surely not have refrained from 
expressing them. Had he believed that the custom of 
killing and eating one’s fellow-creatures is wrong, he 
would undoubtedly have said so. Those vegetarians 
who wish to claim Jesus as an opponent of flesh-eating 
may properly be asked to explain the entire absence 
from his teaching of anything whatever condemning 
or even calling in question the practice to which they are 
opposed—at least, if they think he was a vegetarian 
on moral grounds. And if they think it was on other 
grounds, all that need surely be said is, that they raise 
a question about which there is so little evidence, and 
which is, moreover, so inconsiderable in itself—at least, 
from the standpoint of the present book—that it is 
hardly worth discussing. 

Plainly, then, itis no use relying on Christianity to 
put an end to the cruelties and barbarities of flesh-eating. 
The religion which is to do this must expressly and 
absolutely condemn the custom. It must declare it 
wrong, as wrong as it is unnatural, a practice as immoral 
as it is unenlightened. It must affirm that it is as 
truly wrong to kill the humblest creature as it is to kill 
the highest creature ; that no finite being has the right 
to rob another finite being of that peerless possession of 
life with which Infinite Being has enriched it. It must 
declare that man’s one and sole duty is to cherish life 
—life, the most wonderful and significant thing that is 
—and that as Infinite Power alone is able to give life, 
Infinite Wisdom alone has the prerogative of termin- 
ating it. 

And let there be no mistake. This cruelty and wrong 
of flesh-eating is intimately involved with, even funda- 
mental to, all other cruelties and wrongs. Once this 
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has come to an end, the cessation of all others is assured. 
The cruelties of blood sports, of the fur and feather 
trade, and of vivisection, would stop with the stoppage 
of flesh-eating. More, the cruelties and iniquities of 
war would cease. When men perfectly recognise the 
sacredness of all, even creature, life, they will perfectly 
recognise the sacredness of human life. The clear 
perception that the life of the very lowest creature 
in the scale of being is given and guaranteed by Divine 
power and grace will lead naturally and necessarily to 
the clear perception that the life of the very highest 
creature in the scale of being is similarly given and 
guaranteed. When men admit that no claims or 
pretexts whatever, either of necessity, enjoyment, or 
knowledge, justify the wholesale murder of one’s. 
humbler fellow-beings, they will also admit that no claims 
or pretexts whatever, not even the supposed service, 
honour, or advantage of our country, justify the whole- 
sale murder of our equal fellow-beings. Yet further, 
the economic exploitation of one’s weaker fellow-men 
would also cease with the cessation of flesh-eating. The 
connection here is perhaps not so obvious as in the 
instances just dealt with; but it exists, and can be 
clearly traced. When men are duly influenced by 
regara to the rights and needs of their weakest animal 
fellows, they will also and inevitably be duly influenced 
by regard for the rights and needs of their weakest 
human fellows. They will no longer consider that they 
are justified in making themselves rich by the poverty 
of those about them. Ease and abundance will no 
longer be enjoyable at the cost of the toil and travail 
of others. 

No moral code can completely guarantee the rights 
and claims of men which does not at the same time 
guarantee the rights and claims of all living beings. The 
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true morality must have a base as wide and universal 
as the nature and needs, the powers and prerogatives, 
of all things which draw the breath of life. An ethic 
which leaves outside its embrace any obscurest instance 
of existence, which allows any finite being to be injured 
and wronged by another finite being, which permits 
the wants and welfare of any sentient creature to remain 
unguaranteed and unprotected, will be likely to fail of 
duly vindicating and guarding the interest and happiness 
of every other creature. Especially will an ethic be 
likely to fail in its functions which relates to only one 
among the myriad species with which Infinite Life has 
peopled the world. How can men expect their own 
rights to be assured by a code which assures those of 
no other creature ? Is it likely that we shall cherish 
a due sense of the guilt of injuries done to men if we fail 
to cherish a due sense of the guilt of injuries done to 
others than men ? Is it likely that we shall be properly 
scrupulous in respect of things involving suffering to 
one another if we are wholly without scruple as to things 
causing suffering to the many other denizens of the 
great globe ? No, there is only one simple and safe rule 
of right and guarantee of happiness in this world—that, 
namely, which enfolds in its wide and beneficent embrace 
every creature, however apparently insignificant, which 
is liable to suffer by the action of its fellow-creatures. 
But to give us such a rule and guarantee we need a 
new religion. The old religion, as we have seen, does 
not give it. The old religion, in truth, is committed 
to the old ethical code with all its imperfections and 
defects. 


CONCLUSION 


CHAPTER XXX 
THe NEw RELIGION 


Anp the new religion we so much need is already here, 
“in our mouths, and in our hearts.” It is here telling 
us that the use of intoxicants is wrong, and bidding us 
absolutely abstain. It is here telling us that all dis- 
honour of woman is wrong, and bidding us treat her 
in all things as the true equal and mate of man. It 
is here proclaiming that war is wrong, and commanding 
us to cease from the slaughter of our fellows. It is here 
asserting that to make ourselves rich by the poverty of | 
others is wrong, and demanding that we content our- 
selves each with just that measure of the common wealth 
which every one may equally enjoy. Especially is it 
here affirming that to kill and devour our weaker fellow- 
beings is wrong, and bidding us confine ourselves to the 
sufficient and grateful diet which Providence so freely 
and bounteously affords.. Those who, in any of these 
respects, have reformed their ways and cleansed their 
lives have so far outgrown the old religion, have so far 
become the disciples of the new religion. True, they are 
most of them unaware of this, are under the impression 
indeed that the impulses which, in these respects, have 
carried them ahead of their fellow-Christians, are due to 
the form of faith in which they have been reared. But 
35' 
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there is one fact which should easily open their eyes. 
It is the fact that the bulk of their fellow-Christians 
are entirely opposed to them, and opposed to them on 
Christian grounds—for reasons, that is, drawn from the 
Christian Authority. The abstainer from intoxicants, 
for example, who finds the Old and New Testament 
so often quoted against him, should not have much 
difficulty in deciding whether it is his own practice or 
that of the so-called moderate drinker which has the 
sanction of the traditional creed. The worker for 
woman’s enfranchisement, again, who finds that his 
efforts get so much more support outside than inside 
the Christian churches should also be able to see pretty 
clearly what is the attitude on this question of the 
religion he professes. So, too, the uncompromising an- 
tagonist of militarism who has before him the strange 
spectacle of the whole organised forces of Christianity 
ranged in support of war—at any rate in war time— 
should again hardly be in doubt as to where the true 
springs of the peace movement have their source. So 
also the apostle of social brotherhood who realises how 
very slow official Christianity is to give its blessing to 
his endeavours, should yet again have no long hesitation 
in deciding whether his aspirations have their source in 
the old religion or in some newer, nobler uprising of 
spiritual energy. Especially should the man who has 
learned the blessed secret of a life linked by relations of 
love and sympathy to all, even the humblest of his 
fellow-creatures, be at no loss in interpreting the attitude 
of the traditional creed towards the savage old custom of 
flesh-eating. 


In truth, all these new, reforming, regenerating move- ,... 


ments have their origin, not in Christianity, but in 
something deeper, diviner than Christianity ; something 
out of which Christianity itself, and all forms of faith 
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preceding it, in turn came. They come out of the deep 
heart of humanity. They come from that spiritual 
nature of man which is the very dwelling-place of God, 
the very shrine of the holiest. They are the outcome of 
that inward energy of aspiration (surely it is also in- 
spiration) which, in the long history of the world, has 
again and again quickened and uplifted the life of 
mankind, and which, in these latest days, is once more 


blessing us with new aims, new hopes, and new ideals— 


in short, with a new religion. 

Christians usually assume that Christianity and 
religion are one and the same thing. They have the 
idea that the two terms are entirely identical in signi- 
ficance, that the content of the one coincides wholly 
with the content of the other. It is indeed not un- 
natural that they should entertain this idea, seeing how 
great is their indebtedness to and reverence for the 
faith in which they have been brought up, and seeing 
also how imperfectly informed they are, many of them, 
in respect of all the religious experience and history of 
mankind antecedent to and outside of their own creed. 
But the idea is wholly illusory. Christianity is not 
religion. It is only a form of religion, one form among 
many. There are at the present time many forms of 
religion in the world, cherished and venerated by the 
peoples and races which profess them, and some of 
them most noble, elevated, and spiritual forms of faith. 
And there were also many forms of religion in the world 
prior to Christianity, to some of which the latter is, in 
greater or less measure, indebted. The very consider- 
able debt which it owes to Judaism, for example, is 
one which Christians themselves usually acknowledge ; 
and in fact much could be said for the view that Jesus 
himself never contemplated the establishment of a new 
religion, but only aimed to purify, spiritualise, and 
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perfect the ancient faith of his race. To claim therefore 
that Christianity is now destined to give place to a new 
religion, and to continue its existence and influence only 
through the elements it bequeaths to its successor, is 
only to claim, in respect of it, what is already admitted 
in respect of its predecessors. It is the universal law 
of things that the old passes away, and gives place to the 
new ; continuing, however, in a very real and effectual 
sense, to live and exercise its influence in what it passes 
on to the new. There is no essential breach of con- 
tinuity. The old, obscure, outworn creeds which, in 
the earliest epochs of existence on this globe, helped man 
on his path towards light and liberty, are not even now 
wholly exhausted, but in hidden, untraced ways are 
helping humanity to-day. As for the later faiths, 
those of which history bears plain testimony, their con- 
tribution to our grand spiritual heritage is plainly 
recognisable. Inthis way our own so long and so much 
loved and honoured creed—Christianit y—will continue 
to influence and help mankind. But its adherents 
must not claim more for it than this. They must be 
willing to acquiesce in its supercession by a newer and 
nobler faith. 

And the new religion 7s nobler than the old. It has 
nobler truths and teachings to offer the world. 

It teaches first that all is good; that there is no evil ; 
that there is nothing essentially harmful or injurious 
in the great divine order of existence. It teaches that 
being—that grand totality of force, spirit, life, by and 
in which we all ‘‘ live, and move, and have our being ’’— 
is wholly adorable and ineffable ; worthy of our fullest 
faith, trust, love. It teaches that being is good, perfect 
good, Perfect God. The new religion knows no Devil, 
recognises no power or spirit of evil, opposing itself to 
the divine power and spirit of existence, and hindering 
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and defeating its ends: it recognises One alone, One 
Good, One God. Neither does the new religion know 
any Problem of Evil. It denies that there is anything 
evil, or even inexplicable, in the great, divine nature 
and reality of things. It teaches that the bulk of the 
world’s suffering is due to Customal Wrong, to things 
which, as they are consequent on, so they are preventable 
by, human action; while of that part of the world’s 
suffering which is put upon us by the nature of things 
it teaches that this is not evil but good, constituting 
existence, alike for man and all other creatures, a 
beneficent discipline and education. 

The new religion does not declare there is a God ; it 
declares there is God. A God, a being standing over 
against existence as its maker and ruler, or even im- 
manent in existence as a power or principle, needs to 
be demonstrated to the human intelligence; and the 
attempt to do this has always left some men uncon- 
vinced—doubtful, sceptical, agnostic. But being does 
not need to be demonstrated. Talk of proof in refer- 
ence to it is as irrelevant as talk of disproof would be 
absurd. Being is the grand reality, seen in all we see, 
heard in all we hear, felt in all we feel, known in all 
of which we are conscious. And being, says the new 
religion, is divine. ‘‘ Worship Divine Being’’ it com- 
mands. 

To the question whether being can hear our prayers, 
know our troubles, sympathise with our sorrows, the 
sufficient answer—sufficient at least for the purposes of 
piety—surely is that being does not need to hear, know, 
feel. Being is; 7s in the sense of being prior to all 
hearing, knowing, feeling. It.is we, we who are but 
forms of being, that need to hear, know, feel; can only 
realise our existence by means of these slow, imperfect 
processes. Being, as the very energy and ground of 
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thought, feeling, consciousness, comprehends all these 
things in itself. In truth the praying soul never asks, 
or thinks to ask, whether its prayers are heard. It 
prays because it is natural to pray, and as helpful as 
natural. It asks no questions about the metaphysics 
of prayer. It knows, knows by intuition, and also by 
experience, that prayer is spiritually effectual; and that 
isenough. Be it repeated, then, the new religion affirms 
that being is divine; that existence has every attribute 
which we seek to express by the great term God; and 
it bids us perfectly trust and love the Perfect Good. 
Again, the new religion not only teaches that being is 
perfectly good. It teaches also that it is perfectly good 
to allits creatures. It declares that the humblest thing 
which draws the breath of life is as truly the object of 
divine love as man himself. It repudiates, yea repro- 
bates, the idea that all the myriad extra-human deni- 
zens of this great globe are created just for the advantage 
and enjoyment of man, and may be sacrificed, even 
exterminated, at his sole will and pleasure. It asserts 
that the gift of life is as truly the proof of divine love 
in the case of all the other creatures as it is in that of 
man, and carries with it equally abundantly all the 
rights of existence. It declares that divine love has no 
favourites and no outcasts among its unnumbered off- 
spring, but embraces all equally and impartially. Especi- 
ally it teaches that man, being himself but a finite 
creature, has no right to rob another finite creature of 
its precious possession of life, that life which he did 
not bestow and cannot restore. The prerogative of 
terminating existence belongs, it asserts, alone to that 
divine power and wisdom in which it had its beginning. 
Christianity, indeed, affirms that “‘God is love”’ ; 
and it is a sublime affirmation. If it could be construed 
as applying entirely equally to all creatures, it might be 
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accepted as the grandest of all statements of religious 
truth. Unhappily, however, the whole contents of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments preclude 
such an interpretation. It can only be understood 
as affirming that divine love extends to all men; or 
if to all other creatures, only in a sense entirely other 
than that in which it is exhibited towards man. Cer- 
tainly Christians themselves have never construed 
this passage in a way which would make it applicable 
to their humbler fellow-creatures equally with them- 
selves. They have always understood it in a sense 
which has sanctioned, or at least permitted, all the 
cruelties and barbarities which they have inflicted upon 
their helpless, harmless fellow-beings. 

On the other hand, it is the distinction of the new 
religion that it not only proclaims the absolute im- 
partiality of the divine love, but invites all men to the 
fellowship and blessedness of that love ; calls upon them 
to cease to torture and exterminate their fellow-creatures, 
and rather take them into the embrace of their affection 
and care. It tells them that the true life, the life 
in which we become most perfectly one with Divine 
Being, is the life of good will, of good will not only to 
man, but to all things which are linked with us in the 
bond and blessing of being. It assures them that if 
they will but put away their thoughtlessness and selfish- 
ness, their callousness and cruelty, and will cherish 
and foster, guard and protect, those many weak and 
humble creatures which yet bear upon them the plain 
impress of divine power and perfection, they shall rise 
to a blessedness hitherto undreamed of, the blessedness 
of conscious communion and kinship with the One Life 
of all things and all worlds. 

Further, the new religion teaches the true brotherhood 
of man. It affirms that men are brothers not only in 
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a spiritual and partial but in a natural and complete 
sense; brothers not just by virtue of their religious 
faculties and feelings, but by force of their essential and 
universal nature and needs. It declares them all 
brothers because they are all men; proclaims them all 
equal because they are all human beings; none being 
either more or less than men. It says that as human 
beings, having the same necessities and cravings, shar- 
ing the same experiences of sorrow and suffering, and 
subject alike to pain and mortality, they are equally 
cast upon one another’s compassion and care. Also it 
points out that as they all have the same power, in vary- 
ing ways, of ministering to and cherishing one another, 
they are therefore equallyand mutuallyentitled to honour 
and respect. In short, it declares them one and equal 
alike in their need of and power to help one another. 
It claims that the truth within and beneath organised 
society is this truth of the natural and essential oneness 
and equality of man ; and that society will only attain its 
utmost and highest form and development when it fully 
embodies this principle and becomes a true fraternity. 

Christianity has always taught the spiritual equality 
of men. But it has taught no other equality. With 
the result that Christians are still divided into castes 
and classes. They are masters and servants, employers 
and employed, rulers and subjects, high and low, rich 
and poor. The new religion teaches men’s full and 
perfect equality, the equality of their humanity ; and 
seeks to merge and bridge all distinctions and divisions 
in one blessed bond of brotherhood. 

Yet again, the new religion teaches the entire equality 
of the sexes. It affirms that woman is just as much 
a human being as man, and equally invested with 
all the prerogatives and privileges of humanity. It 
declares that the difference in their natures—the things 
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which distinguish woman as woman and man as man— 
does not constitute man the superior and woman the 
inferior. It makes them mutually dependent upon and 
complementary of each other. It makes them equal in 
that they are each alike helped and advantaged by the 
other. They together promote each other’s happiness 
and advancement ; and also the happiness and advance- 
ment of the whole human species. Consistently with 
this, the new religion proclaims one equal law of morality 
for both sexes; affirms that the well-being of society 
can only be assured as man and woman alike observe 
the requirations of sexual purity ; and especially points 
out that woman can only be virtuous as man is virtuous, 
that chastity in the female sex implies as its condition 
chastity in the male sex. Also the new religion teaches, 
on grounds at once of the equality of the sexes and of 
the stability and perpetuity of the family and of society, 
the indissolubleness of marriage ; and declares that on 
no grounds whatever may this mighty and mystic bond, 
the very closest tie holding human beings together, be 
ruptured. 

To conclude. Wesometimes ask, in view of the many 
ills and miseries we witness around us—‘‘ What’s wrong 
with the world ?”’ The answer surely is that our very 
religion—that which gives us our standards and ideals— 
is wrong ; wrong not in the sense of being wholly false, 
but in the sense of being seriously defective ; of affording 
us exceedingly imperfect ideals and standards, ideals and 
standards which leave us content with the attainments 
of an unworthy and unenlightened past instead of 
urging us to press on towards a nobler and more perfect 
future. Christianity indeed can hardly be said to be a 
religion of civilisation ; it is rather to be described as 
the last surviving religion of savagedom. It gives its 
sanction, tacit or express, to things—the drinking 
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custom, the fighting custom, the flesh-eating custom, 
the subjection of woman, the exploitation of one’s 
poorer fellow-men—which date back to the most 
ignorant and imperfect ages of human existence. 

Christianity is manifestly moribund. It does not 
hold the affection and allegiance of men. It does not 
inspire their highest ideals or guarantee their noblest 
aspirations. The grandest and most prophetic move- 
ments, the most ardent and auspicious enterprises, the 
loftiest and most ideal longings and strivings of our 
time, do not find their home within the Christian 
churches, or draw their sanction from the Christian 
Authority. Their presence and power among us are 
the signs not of the energy and vitality of our old faith, 
but of the rising up within our breasts of the ieee 
waters of a new faith. 

Christianity, be it repeated, is moribund. Its places 
of worship are everywhere, or almost everywhere, only 
half-filled. On every hand there are complaints. that 
the people do not come to church and chapel in the 
same numbers as formerly. Laments about slackness 
and indifference are heard frequently, almost un- 
ceasingly. Church activity is largely a struggle just 
to keep things financially sound. The interest and 
enthusiasm, the strength and numbers, which betoken 
and guarantee prosperity, are little to be seen. All 
sorts of attempts are made, all sorts of devices are 
tried—attempts and devices ill according often with 
the spiritual function and mission of the Church—to get 
people within the walls of the buildings dedicated to 
highest ends—with, however, but disappointing results. 

Christianity to-day is without spiritual power because 
it does not call men to self-sacrifice. At first it did call 
men to self-sacrifice. It bade them take up the cross. 
This was its first command, its earliest evangel. And 
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so long as it continued to call men to the blessedness 
of self-devotion and self-surrender, it held men’s affec- 
tion and allegiance. It now does neither. 

There is to-day little difference observable between 
the man who expressly proclaims himself a Christian 
and the man who does not; between the man who is 
a recognised member of a Christian church, and the 
ordinary man of the world; between the man, that is, 
who is supposed to set the standard to the community, 
and the man who is supposed to need the setting of 
such standard. It is not easy to see in what way the 
former is a better man than the latter. Is the latter 
a smoker and so-called moderate drinker ? So, often, 
is the former. Does thelatter gamble? So, sometimes, 
does the other; at least, in small ways, and at church 
and chapel bazaars. Is the one a “‘sportsman,”’ does 
he, that is to say, hunt, and shoot, and fish? So also, 
not infrequently, aoes the other. Does the worldly 
man eat flesh, and wear furs and feathers? So also 
usually does the Christian. Does the non-professor 
avail himself of any and every opportunity afforded by 
our imperfect economic arrangements to make himself 
rich by the labour and sweat of his fellows ? So also 
does the professor. 

True, the one man goes once, or perhaps twice, on 
Sunday—perhaps also sometimes on a week-day—to 
church or chapel, and the other goes very seldom, or 
not at all. But this is about the only very noticeable 
difference between them. For if it be claimed that the 
Christian observes all the accepted moralities of life— 
does not lie or steal, or break out into acts of violence, 
or lapse into profligacy—the reply is that neither can 
these things usually be charged against the worldly 
man. And because our traditional religion makes no 
high demands upon men, calls them to no sacrifices 
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and chivalries, lets them be content with ordinary 
standards and accepted ideals, it has ceased to stir 
and inspire them. 

The new religion is different. It bids men ‘take up 
the cross.’’ It calls them to self-sacrifice. It claims 
them for the self-devoted service of love. It bids them 
desist from that custom of drinking intoxicants which 
involves so many of their weaker brothers and sisters in 
disaster. And with the glass it bids them put away 
the pipe, as also inflicting harm and injury on many, 
especially on the young and unwary. It calls upon 
them to conquer their lust of blood food, and be no 
longer accomplices in the horrors of the slaughter-house. 
It pledges them not to harry the harmless denizens 
of the woods, fields, and streams with gun, rod, and 
barbed hook ; also to deny themselves furs and feathers 
on the same humane grounds; especially does it forbid 
their learning the use of weapons cunningly designed 
for the slaughter of their fellow-men in war. It pro- 
hibits also the accumulation of riches; declares, that 
is, that no man shall retain for his own use a larger 
portion of the common wealth than every other man 
may equally enjoy, but shall give such portion back 
to the community. And it allows no man to put away 
from him, on any plea, the wife of his bosom and mother 
of his children. Thus it gives men new ideals and 
standards, puts upon them new obligations, challenges 
them to new exertions—in short, calls them to a new life. 

Nevertheless the new religion is not in any sense a 
revival of asceticism. It makes all these demands upon 
men on no grounds of the supposed virtue or value of 
suffering and self-mortification. It makes them on 
the sole grounds of love and righteousness. It calls 
men not to the pain of self-punishment, but to the 
pleasure, the holy joy, the deep divine satisfaction, of 
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self-surrendering goodness. It bids men cease from 
drinking, smoking, gambling, fighting, flesh-eating, and 
the rest, because these things all inflict injury upon 
others, are contrary to the spirit and teaching of love, 
and so preclude us from the utmost happiness of exist- 
ence—the happiness of a life linked in love with all life. 

The new religion proscribes none of the natural, 
innocent delights of existence. Teaching that being is 
good, perfect good, Perfect God, it also teaches that all 
enjoyments which are innocent—involve, that is, no 
injury to others—are in accord with the spirit and 
intention of existence. The new religion gives its | 
sanction to song and dance, to the drama, to art, to 
music, and to romance; it encourages also all healthy, 
harmless outdoor amusements; fosters, in short, every- 
thing which stimulates, gladdens, and enriches life. 

In fine, the new religion is a new and more perfect ex- 
pression of that spirit of love and joy which was in all 
the old religions, and which is the very soul of all things. 

Be it ours to welcome it with free and glad hearts, to 
yield ourselves wholly to its influence, to become its 
willing, consecrated servants, and to accept any 
utmost sacrifice and suffering consequent upon the 
profession and proclamation of our new faith. 





The Author would be glad to hear from his readers 
respecting the subject of his book, Letters addressed 
care of the Publishers, York House, Portugal Street, 
London, will be forwarded. 
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